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‘THERE are few objec ts of study more 
fascinating than the work of a young 
artist who has done enough to prove his capacity, 
and yet has not advanced sufficiently far in his 


career to have arrived at an absolute conviction 


about the manner in which his esthetic beliefs 
should be expressed. The immaturity of such a 
man is full of interesting possibilities. It has 
passed the stage of artistic childhood, when the one 
idea is to play at being old, 
or to assume an incongru 
ous middle age that assorts 
almost grotesquely with the 
juvenile inexperience that 
cannot be concealed. It 
is no longer cramped and 
hampered by the notion 
that the pretence of being 
grown up is best supported 
by apeing the misunder 
stood manners of older 
men. What has come 
instead is the wholesome 
confidence of youth, the 
stimulating belief in powers 
which seem invincible be 
cause they have been newly 
acquired and have not as 
yet been defined by con 
tact with inevitable limita 
tions. At this period ol 
his working life nothing is 
alarming to the young 
artist. He has studied de 
votedly and worked hard, 
and he has gained a prac 
tical knowledge of the 
details of his profession 
which enables him to re 
cord his observations with 
considerable certainty and 
accuracy of expression. 
He has learned, too, that 
the heroes whom in the 
recent past he had wor- PORTRAIT OF HIMSELI 
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shipped so faithfully are by no means infallible, 
and that even their happiest convictions may be 
improved upon. But what he does not know is 
how to use his own capacities to best advantage, 
nor in which direction lies the path that in a few 
more years he will find himself inexorably forced 
to follow. 

So, for a time, he is committed to a round of 
experiments. All that he has been taught, all that 
he has hitherto accepted and believed in, must be 
examined and tested by the light of actual effort. 
Nothing now can be taken on trust ; his attitude 
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for a while must be one of inquiry and investiga- 
tion ; and if at the end of it all he is saddened by 
the discovery that the limitless field, which seemed 
at first to be open to him, is but a narrow space to 
which for the rest of his life he is to be confined, 
he has at least the satisfaction of knowing that he 
has also discovered how to gain the worthiest 
results from the exercise of his powers. No doubt, 
by then, remains to him as to the work he must 
do ; some of his experiments have failed so obviously 
and completely that his error in hoping for good 
results from them is beyond question, but others 
have met with distinct and definite success, and in 
following them up he builds up the life record 
which fixes the position he is eventually to occupy 
in the art history of the world. 

But to the students of contemporary history he 
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is most interesting, while he is most active in 
experiment. There is a peculiar freshness and 
speculative charm about the productions which 
mark the period during which the consciousness of 
himself is slowly developing into exact knowledge 
of the limitations by which his powers are bounded. 
Besides, everything that he does at this time is 
equally important, because it is impossible to say 
which of the many things he attempts is most 
significant or most likely to point the direction in 
which the effort of his later life will tend. There- 
fore he is worthy of attention as much on account 
of what he may do as of what he can do, and 
attracts no less by the actual value of his enthusi- 
astic experiments than by the promise which he 
gives of future and more specialised mastery. 
It is because he has reached this stage in his 
career that the work of 
Mr. E. Borough Johnson 
the 
a degree 


claims at present 
moment of 
critical attention which 
is more often reserved 
for that of men who are 
by many years his seniors. 
He has already, young 
though he is, given quite 
of 


capacity sufficiently great 


convincing proofs 
to set him apart from 
the majority of his con- 
temporaries ; and in the 
matter of quality his 
comparatively _ limited 
achievement no 
apology. From the first 
he has shown himself to 


needs 


be possessed of a very 


well-balanced sense of 


technical necessities. 
His knowledge of the 
craft of painting is 
notably complete. He 
is an able manipulator, 
and a draughtsman of no 
mean skill; and he has 
also a gift of dramatic 
expression which has 
repeatedly stood him in 
very good stead. Every- 
thing that he has hither- 


to produced has been 
sound and __ sincere, 
BOROUGH JOHNSON marked by excellent 
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judgment, and carried out with a thoroughly 
earnest intention to gain a telling effect by legitimate 
means. He is now, at the age of thirty, well estab- 
lished as an artist from whom much may be ex- 
pected ; and he has shown in the first decade of 
his working life so much both of promise and 
performance that we have every reason to regard 
him as a painter certain to rank among the best of 
those that the latter part of this century has pro- 
duced. 

His experience as a student has been of a kind 
to give him a more than ordinary breadth of view. 
His resolve to be an artist was formed early in life, 
but his first acquaintance with art-school methods 
was not gained until he was about eighteen years 
old. In 1885 he joined the Slade School, which 
was then under the direction of Professor Legros, 


but migrated thence, afte 


only two terms’ work, to 


Bushey, to put himself 
under the tuition of Pro 
fessor Herkomer. At 
Bushey he found ap- 
parently a more congenial 
atmosphere, for he re 
mained there for nearly 
three years, working as a 
student in the school, and 
making from time to time 
successful efforts to em 
body in pictorial efforts the 
results of his study. ‘The 
first picture which he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Aca 
demy, Her Daily Bread, 
was painted during this 
period. He was not more 
than nineteen when it ap 
peared, but the fact that it 
found an immediate pur 
chaser proved that even 
then he had the power of 
arresting popular attention. 
At the end of his three 
years’ work at Bushey he 


paid a visit to Paris with 

the idea of painting for a i 
while in a studio there. . tsp 
But a very brief experience 

convinced him that the 

conditions of study in the 

French capital were hardly 

such as would assist him 

to learn those 
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details which he needed for the perfecting of his 
knowledge. He found there was too much dis- 
turbance, too many interruptions and distrac- 
tions, for him to be able to devote himself to 
the quiet life for which he felt himself best 
adapted. So, in search of opportunity to work 
out in his own way the ideas that were in his 
mind, he returned to England, and established 
himself in a studio of his own at Bushey. He 
was there among surroundings that suited him, 
and was able to lead the existence that was in 
accordance with his inclinations. He busied him- 
self with gevre subjects, figure compositions of a 
realistic type in which there was always a dominant 
pathetic or dramatic note; and he met with a 
distinctly encouraging amount of success. Popular 


approval was freely bestowed upon his pictures, 
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The Work of E. 


which rarely failed to find purchasers as they ap- 
peared upon the walls of the various exhibitions in 
London and the provinces. More recently he has 
moved again from Bushey to a studio in Chelsea ; 
and has added to his artistic responsibilities by 
undertaking the duties of art professor ‘at Bedford 
College. By these varieties of experience he has 
made himself secure against the danger of becoming, 
by the want of material for proper comparison, 
limited in his views or narrow in his judgment of 
art; and he has given himself the mental training 
which is most likely to help him in developing 
those branches of his capacity that promise to lead 
him to the best results. 

In his technical methods he is equally free from 
any inclination to be stereotyped. He affects no 
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tricks of execution, and uses no devices designed to 
conceal, under an affectation of mastery, actual 
want of study of necessary details. The charac- 
teristic of his executive style is its precision, an 
exactness of statement which is partly the outcome 
of his early training and partly an expression of his 
inclination towards close observation of form rather 
than colour. He learns thoroughly every detail of 
his subject before he attempts to put it into pic 
torial shape ; and although in the actual painting 
he by no means relaxes his attention to facts, and 
works always with the model before him, he makes 
beforehand a large number of careful studies from 
life. He prepares himself, in fact, for his labour on 
the picture by mastering in preliminary drawings 
everything which he feels is likely to give him cause 
for thought; and he 
trusts to no happy acci- 
dents to save him from 
difficulties which he 
knows can be minimised 
by judicious precautions. 
His whole process is a 
deliberate one, exacting 
enough in its demands 
upon his time and energy, 
but the only manner of 
work which is possible to 
him, because by it alone 
car he gain the complete- 
ness of realism which is 
the motive and special 
aim of his art. In his 
choice of a medium he 
is habitually catholic. 
His more important pic- 
tures have necessarily 
been oil paintings, but he 
works largely in water- 
colours as well, and is an 
etcher of no mean skill. 
As a black - and - white 
draughtsman he has 
especial power, and he 
has gained, with work 
done at various times for 
The Graphic, The Picto- 
rial World,*and Black 
and White, a position of 
some prominence as an 
illustrator. The excep- 
tional ability of his pencil 
drawings has been before 


BOROUGH JOHNSON recognised in these pages, 
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** EVANGELINE FINDING GABRIEL ” 


and is emphasised by the reproductions which 
accompany this article. They show, perhaps more 
vividly than anything else he does, how his instinc- 
tive realism is saved, by subtle perception of line 
and modelling, from ever degenerating into exag 
geration or from being warped into caricature ; and 
at the same time they reveal plainly the spirit and 
intellectual intention by which he is controlled. 
In such studies there is none of that tendency to 
make concessions to the popular fancy which he, 
like all sincere artists, recognises as one of the 
chief dangers in the path of the man who paints to 
exhibit and, as an almost inevitable sequence, to 
sell. Whatever may be the obligation which a 
painter feels to conceal, in his gallery pictures, his 
strongest convictions, because they may be out of 
harmony with the less educated views of his patrons, 
in his studies he almost invariably gives us his real 
self ; and Mr. Borough Johnson in his pencil draw 
ings has no hesitation and no wish to hide one atom 
of his beliefs. We may take them as the truest 
10 


FROM A PAINTING BY E, BOROUGH JOHNSON 


interpretation of his thoughts about art, and this 
gives them a value that cannot be over-estimated. 
Yet it can hardly be said that, even in his exhibi- 
tion pictures, he has, so far, surrendered much of 
his individuality to please the taste of the people 
who do not think as he does. Sombre subjects 
are notoriously not calculated to meet with much 
approval from a public which prefers to be tickled 
and amused. ‘The representation of the tragedies 
of low life, the exhibition of squalor and suffering, 
are less likely to excite the sympathies of the 
modern art lover than to. affront his zsthetic con- 
victions. But Mr. Borough Johnson, so far as his 
experiments have at present carried him, is essen- 
tially an illustrator of the grim and painful side of 
He has studied and rendered, hitherto, 
in his figure-pictures, not much that would com- 
mend itself to the men who deny to art the right to 
be didactic by the exhibition of the startling con- 


existence. 


trasts between poverty and wealth. He has occu- 


pied himself largely with what may be ealled social 





“THE MESSAGE OF PEACE” 
FROM A PAINTING BY E, 
BOROUGH JOHNSON 











object-lessons, and he has done little in the way of 
One of his 
most successful compositions—A Sa/vation Army 
Shelter 
Gallery, is an appallingly faithful representation of 


mitigating the force of his teaching. 
which is now in the Melbourne National 


an incident in East End life, a ghastly statement of 
the mental and physical squalor which is the lot of 
so large a section of our London population. — It 


is a picture akin to Mr. Luke Fildes’ Caswa/s in its 
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stern recognition of horrible facts, and it carries the 
same motive a step farther because it recognises 
also the element of fanaticism which dulls the 
poverty-stricken mind into acceptance of ills which 
need to be met with energy, not fatalistic endur 
ance. ‘There is wholesomer pathos in the other 
of Peace 


its note of hopelessness 


canvases, A Message and Lvangeline 
Gabrie/, 


and bitter sorrow, but they are both in a deeply 


finding with 


minor key. By such work the artist proves him 
self to be a pictorial tragedian, with the quick 
sympathies that are characteristic of thoughtful 
youth, but he to some extent lays himself open 
to the charge of having misapprehended the real 
scope of artistic expression. 

forgotten that Mr. 
Borough Johnson has not, as yet, reached an age 


However, it must not be 


which justifies us in regarding him as committed to 
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He is, after all, still at the 
experimental stage, and for a man of his ability any 
departure is possible. His last exhibited picture, 
Eve's First View of Herself, affords the strongest 
possible contrast to the canvases by which he has 


any one course in art. 


in recent years proved the reality of his power, 
for it is a graceful and imaginative study of the 
nude designed with delightful feeling for line 
arrangement and marked by a subtle decorative 
sense which is almost as rare as it is welcome. 
And _ he 
landscape painting and portraiture, showing in 
both that he is capable of arresting attention in 


has made of late many digressions into 


directions very different from that in which he has 
seemed hitherto inclined to tend. His landscape 
especially is remarkable for its thorough apprecia- 
tion of open-air detail, for its fine design and rich 
reserve of colour. He has, what is best of all, a 
true conception of the dignity of nature, and paints 
her with the sincere respect which comes from 
He seeks to 
understand her in the right way, and she repays 


complete sympathy with her spirit. 


him with that revelation of herself without which 
the labour of the artist to represent her charm 
must always remain futile and ineffectual. This 
is, indeed, the characteristic of all his effort, that 
he is eager to make himself master of every fact 


which will assist him to perfect whatever he 
attempts to do; and so long as he does not fall 
away from this high ideal his career will be worthy 


of the closest study. 


OME GLASGOW DESIGNERS 
AND THEIR WORK. BY 
GLEESON WHITE. PART IV. 


Mr. OscarR PATERSON is an artist in 
stained glass, a craft of which the very tradition 
was practically lost, so far as Great Britain is 
revival. 
that window-transparencies were still employed, 


concerned, until the Gothic It is true 
and that .these were supposed to represent a 
more excellent development of the craft. But to 
speak of the work Jervais carried out after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s notable designs for New College, 
Oxford, as ‘stained glass” seems a misuse of the 
word. Reynolds prepared pictures on canvas, 
somebody copied them on glass, the result being no 
more truly the art of vitraille than a picture painted 
in oil colours upon copper belongs to the art of 
metal. In each case the material is obscured more 
or less by a picture, and in no sense decorated. 
When the Gothic revival renewed the old craft, 
it also restored the limitations to some extent, 
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and so far showed a distinct gain. But as most 
surviving examples of ancient glass were found in 
ecclesiastic buildings, consciously or unconsciously 
even modern domestic glass was modelled upon 
their lines. Later still, in the designs of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones for Morris glass, Mr. Selwyn Image, 
Mr. Christopher Whall, Mr. Holiday, Mr. Walter 
Crane, and others, we find that the influence of the 
Renaissance has ousted many distinctly Gothic 
features, while the true principles of the craft are still 
retained. Despite certain notable exceptions, such 
as the windows of the common room at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, “ The 
Brownies” and others by Mr. Image, domestic 
glass is chiefly a thing of commercial design. Nor 
need this statement convey the implication that 
therefore it must needs be bad ; one can recall here 
and there quite admirable work done by a “ firm.” 
Some glass in a popular restaurant in the Strand 
is of its sort entirely satisfactory, for its design 
is almost entirely a pattern in lead lines, with 
touches of yellow upon a few panes of the glass 
itself, which is otherwise either clear or but slightly 
tinted. 

Still, much remains open for experiment in 
domestic glass, and no one has attempted more 
paraphrases of old work and distinctly new effects 
than Mr. Oscar Paterson, whose labours are the 
subject of this paper. Some of his experiments 


deserve serious and most hearty approval ; others 
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PANEL IN BLACK AND WHITE GLASS DEFINED 


WITH LEAD LINES BY OSCAR PATERSON 
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need not be too weightily discussed, because they 
are obviously pleasant conceits quite worthily 
carried out, even if, while defensible on their own 
merits, they are at times perhaps a shade too 
whimsical to be considered as new types that would 
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WINDOW 
DESIGNED BY OSCAR PATERSON 


survive many repetitions. Here, too, isa good place 
to acknowledge his partner’s share in the work, 
and to explain that reference more frequently to 
Mr. Harry Thomson has only been avoided 
because of the awkwardness in attributing each 
item on which they have worked to two people. 
The designs of these craftsmen—each duly 
accredited below the reproductions—are charac 
terised by two prominent qualities. First, that they 
never lose sight of the materials employed; _ in 
other words, that lead lines, which must needs be 
opaque, and, glass which should be translucent, if 
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A SCREEN AND CLEAI 


GLASS BY 


IN OPALESCEN' 
HAKRY 


PART OF 
PILOMSON 


not actually transparent, are always manipulated 
Next, that 


without any conflict with these two essentials, all 


with distinct recognition of these facts. 


precedents are followed or abandoned as the whim 
of the moment prompts each designer. Perhaps 
for ‘the whim of the moment,” it would be more 
dignified to say the inspiration of his theme ; but 
as personal intercourse with Mr. Paterson reveals 
him to be not a “soulful” theorist, but a working 
craftsman with abundant ideas and well-balanced 
self-criticism, the more colloquial phrase may be 
employed without offence. 
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To be able to take 
lightly, yet 


all seriousness, 


his art 
with 
is the most happy at 
tribute of any crafts 
man ; it leads to the 
has 


feeling — which 


been said to be the 
cause of all worthy 
ornamentation, 
joy of 


his 


namely, “the 
the workman in 
When he has 
tech 


work.” 
mastered _ its 
nique and overcome 
its difficulties, then and not until then can he 
venture to experiment and to dare, certain that 
whatever be the result of the new departure in 
ways of established precedent, he has already done 
well, and can do well again, if the new path prove 


not worth following up. ‘Thus he can play with 
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HARRY THOMSON 


WINDOW 
GLASS BY 


his craft as a poet plays with words, and if the 
fancy be on him, can expend his art on a trifle 
with no less pleasure than in more sober mood he 
can strain every nerve to surpass his best record. 





It is good that glass is practically imperishable 
save by violence, otherwise the glories of the old 
work had faded long since ; but remembering the 
horrors of this mid-century one’s joy is chastened ; 





























STAINED GLASS 


DESIGNED BY OSCAR PATERSON 


for the memorial windows set up to do honour 
to departed worthies survive to distress their de 
scendants. In colour, design and sentiment, some 
of the glass of “ the sixties” is an abiding horror 

a blemish upon old buildings and new—a detail that 
by its very position in a pathway of light cannot be 
overlooked, and is so hedged and guarded by 
sentimental and practical conditions that in all 
probability much of it will remain for centuries a 
confession of bad taste and ignorance. 

Very few of us are in a position to estimate how 
much domestic glass of adequate design has been 
already produced. Chance visits to a few notable 
houses and a certain number of exhibitions lead 
one to hope that no little has already been 
achieved. But stained-glass windows do not lend 
themselves to purposes of exhibition, and cartoons 
should never be shown except to fellow-workers. 
As well might an embroiderer display his tracings 
in black-and-white, or a mezzotinter exhibit his 
preliminary etching. Only one in a thousand car- 
toons has intrinsic charm of its own, and in that 
one the interest is quite apart from the real value 
of the material, its mosaic of coloured light set in 


a black margin. Occasionally as “studies” by a 
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master they interest us, but as drawings with scarce 
any reference to the fact of their being intended 
for a totally distinct substance, they should be 
looked on as mere working cartoons. 

Few things are more difficult to express in words 
than a fine arrangement of colour. This is ren 
dered even more hard than it need be by the fact 
that we have no exact terminology for it. It 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say that we 
have no nomenclature at all. Scarlet, the colour 
of a linesman’s tunic; blue, as Mr. Reckitt 
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STAIRCASE WINDOW IN WHITE AND 
LEMON GLASS 
DESIGNED BY HARRY THOMSON 
EXECUTED BY OSCAR PATERSON 
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advertises it ; green, as in the green baize of com- 
merce ; or the “pink” of lawyer’s tape, are all 
fairly well defined; but if you wish to convey a 
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STAIRCASE WINDOW IN WHITE 


BY OSCAR PATERSON 


AND LEMON GLAbS»S 


meaning of so popular a dye as that used for 
certain Liberty silks—flame colour, salmon, apricot, 
even terra-cotta, and a dozen other substantives 
ordinarily employed in describing fire, fish or baked 
clay, are borrowed to confuse the reader. 
“flame” is as vague a term as “red”; 
not an exact adjective, if a well-defined noun ; 
terra-cotta may include everything from dull drab 
to rusty iron, and yet escape the particular shade 
you wish to distinguish. 


For 
salmon is 


Therefore the mere effort to talk of colour in a 
way Clear to the speaker, much less to his audience, 
is a foregone failure. All we can say of Mr. Oscar 
Paterson’s colour must be limited to a few com- 
paratively simple assertions. He has realised the 
secret mystery of an opal, he has caught the amber 
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of a sunset sky, and has dreamed (if not seen) the 
magic phosphorescence of midnight seas in the 
tropics. This in cold print seems to be merely 
“journalese,” yet if you try to set down in simple 
English the play of light in a piece of opalescent 
glass, you (as I who write) will find it a somewhat 
tedious matter. All the same the curious milky 
white which flashes out the most vivid colours of 
the prism is as common as a soap-bubble and as 
complex. To say that some of Mr. Oscar Pater- 
son’s glass is well-nigh as delightful as a soap- 





DOOR PANEL IN LUSTRED AND 
WHITE GLASS 
BY HARRY THOMSON 


bubble is really not a very undignified short cut to 
the truth. In comparison with even his best 
efforts the soap-bubble wins easily, but to have 
come into close rivalry with that common miracle 
implies a certain touch of nobility. 

Mr. Oscar Paterson’s glass has more poetry in it 
than many lyrics display, but this is not to be urged 
against him. Reckoning from the premisses of the 
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WINDOWS BY OSCAR 
PATERSON AND HARRY 
THOMSON 
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ing public, 
who only 
looked for 
stained 
glass. But 
if bychance 
he has tres- 
passed on a 
jealously- 
guarded 
domain, let 
us con- 
clude he did 
it uncon- 
sciously. 
Even in law 
an uncon- 
scious tres- 
commercial product, he has tried to make a given pass is dealt with gently, and if Mr. Oscar 
space of fenestration comely and sparkling. He Paterson, chipping pieces of coloured glass to fit 
has also succeeded. It must be a cruel jibe to bent segments of lead, has accidentally annexed 
a sonnet, sober folk should not call attention to 
his digression, but agree to believe that it was a 
mere accident. 

For to-day, if there be one virtue that is at once 
a hollow sham and tyrannical autocrat, it is the 
virtue of common sense. All the same, one doubts 
if Mr. Paterson has ever come into collision with 
it: regard his windows merely as apertures to admit 
light and keep out wind and rain, and they stand the 
test. ‘They are not light-repellant, they soften and 
diffuse the rays, it is true ; but they do not shed a 
dim religious light which at one time seems to 
have been the chief effect the glass-painter aimed 
to secure. 

As Mr. Paterson has himself said, “ The process 
of stained glass may be divided into two sections : 
the one which builds up a mosaic, the other which 
calls in painting to accentuate forms and define 
certain details.” If to the second of these simple 
methods you add more painting and more realistic 
modelling, the glass-window soon becomes a semi- 
transparent painting, with leads in place of black 
outline, but merging quickly into an illegitimate 
attempt to do more than its needs require. 

The position of a window presupposes certain 
WINDOW IN BLACK AND WHITE GLASS qualities. Mr. Paterson believes that if it be high 
BY OSCAR PATERSON then the design should make for quality of light, 
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on the other hand if the window be near the eye 
“quality of material should be the prominent fea- 
ture.” It is, in fact, as if to the ordinary vibration 
of a pleasing melody on harp, violin, or flute 
(quality of light), we add the more piquant tones 
of virginal, clavichord and viola (guadity of glass) ; 
the time and rhythm may be the same, but to the 
musical invention revealed in the first, we have 
added the sentimental association of ancientry by the 
pensive quaintness of a timbre rarely heard to-day. 
The simile is Mr. Paterson’s own, and suggests 
clearly enough the qualities he tries to infuse into 
his work. Elsewhere he has dwelt on a point 
which deserves reiteration. 

“We have, as the result of experience,” he says, 
“developed an autopathic perception of the 
correct associations of form and quality. We 
recognise, for example, the ‘firmness’ of a needle, 
the ‘ flexibility’ of a watch-spring, the ‘solidity ’ of 
iron, and the ‘hardness’ of stone, and have no 
difficulty in associating these qualities with certain 
lines more or less fine, fluid, or rigid ; we speak of 
the ‘purity’ of water, the ‘transparency’ of glass, 
the ‘brilliance’ of a diamond, the ‘lightness and 
iridescence’ of a soap bubble, and we find in- 
variably that all these qualities dre associated with 
particular forms, and, further, it has become part of 
our experience that similar forms are the most 
appropriate that can be adopted to express these 
qualities.” 

Here, however, the metaphysics of the subject 
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GLASS DOOR PANEI 
BY HARRY THOMSON 


must be left unexplored. The quotation given 
will show Mr. Paterson’s bent, and give evidence 
that his apparent “ happy thoughts ” are like many 
others, the 
result of 
much pre 
hard 


thinking. But 


vious 


it is time to, 
leave general 
isation and 
turn to facts, 





and in an 
illustrated 
article the 
pictures are 
the real point. 
“Cut the 
cackle and 
come to the 
’osses” is the 
historic utter- 
ance of agreat 
circus 
prietor, 
BY OSCAR PATERSON a 


pro- 

and 

sentence 
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which holds a latent reproof to scribblers for all 
time. 

But when illustrations explain the fact as clearly 
as do those which accompany this paper, it is 
difficult to. avoid repeating the obvious, and the 
difficulty is enhanced when the actual works they 
represent are not at hand for reference. As you 
pass down West Regent Street, Glasgow, a striking 
frontage of one of the basements reveals the 
presence of some artistic manufactory. The lemon 
colour paint, the sundial, and the well-planned 
lettering on the facia board, give a first impression 
which is but heightened when you are in the show- 
room and see specimens of “The Glass-Stainers 
Company’s” work. Some of quite simple design, 
too simple to be illustrated effectively, are not less 
novel or less good than the more elaborate. 
Especially is this true of squares of clear white 
glass, with a raised disc as large a circle as the 
space permits. This is not made by thickening 
the glass, but as if, to use a rough and ready 
simile, you pressed a globe upon a yielding square 
and sunk a depression in the centre, just touching 
the boundary lines. Glass treated in this way 
gives a pleasant effect without distorting the vision, 
or condensing the rays as in a lens. Then a 
glass stiletto, after the model of certain Venetian 
examples, made to break off in the victim’s body, 
is shown you, and for a second Mr. Oscar Paterson 
recalls some old Italian craftsman whose pride in 
the work he had created half fascinated him to 
enjoy the deadly pleasure of testing its efficiency. 
Then panels with old Dutch street scenes upon 
them, in colour that has a faded air, as if the 
corrosion of centuries had affected its surface ; 
then schemes which suggest a Japanese stencil- 
plate, filled with white glass, while others, in which 
the same method is employed, suggest a bit of 
old German heraldry; then window sundials, 
ingenious and decorative, a capital decoration for 
the upper panel of a library window overlooking 
a country lawn with roses and peacocks, the 
ideal bookroom for a bookman. Church windows 
and more ornate decorations than any yet men- 
tioned are also there and make a goodly show. 
But at first it is the minor pieces that attract you 
most, for it is easier to grasp the meaning of a 
pretty conceit or an ingenious device, apart from 
its proper setting, than to do justice to works 
planned to occupy distant spaces set in a frame- 
work which by its opaqueness heightens their 
brilliancy. 

In most the harmony of colour is pitched in a 
high key—lemon and white with neutral greys 
22 
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and actual black employed freely are Mr. Oscar 
Paterson’s favourite and distinctly novel colour- 
schemes. But if you prefer a fuller palette, there 
are plenty, where apricots, and pomegranates, 
the breasts of humming-birds, and the lustre of rare 
jewels are wrought in gorgeous harmonies, and yet 
never vulgarised by too much splendour. For Mr. 
Oscar Paterson and Mr. Harry Thomson both 
realise the value of white, and of the beauty of 
line—bold, well-arranged lines, that fulfil the true 





JEWEL CASKET IN OXIDIZED AND BRIGHT SILVER 
WITH ENAMEL INLAY 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY OSCAR 
PATERSON AND HARRY THOMSON 
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purpose of leading, and in themselves supply a 
beautiful and effective decoration, when used with 
crystal glass alone. Other subjects, which are pecu- 
liarly Mr. Paterson’s own, are given to conventional 
representations of old towns (as in the staircase 
window, illustrated on page 18), and another where 
the leading supplies the drawing, and the flat pieces 
of glass give something approximate to but not 
imitating local colour. Ships with bulging sails 
afford him delightful excuse for curved lines, that 
suggest perspective but do not confuse the conven- 
tion suited for flat decoration. The admirable 
fidelity to this purpose is so evident in these illus- 
trations that it is unnecessary to dilate upon it. 
But they have not been picked out to emphasise 
that which distinguishes all this glass, except pos- 
sibly a few ingenious copies of old engravings 
which look as if they were etched on the glass 
itself. 

Of Mr. Oscar Paterson’s enthusiastic devotion 
to his craft much might be said. The single detour 
in other fields here represented—a charming casket, 
made by himself and his partner, show, however, 
that should they care to devote their attention to 
metal-work and enamel, 
they would probably be as 
fertile in new combinations 
of form and colour as they 
proved 


have themselves 


to be in stained glass. 


OME DRAW- 
INGS BY MR. 
NICO JUNG- 
MANN. 


BEFORE discussing the 
drawings of Mr. Nico 
Jungmann, a few facts of 
his career may be briefly 
noted. Although settled in 
London he is not of Eng 
lish birth, as 
name would betray. 
at Amsterdam of parents 
in no way connected with 


indeed his 
Born 


art, he was at the age of 
twelve apprenticed to a 
decorator of churches and 
interiors, and made rapid 
progress during the four- 
and-a-half years he was en 
gaged in various branches 
of mural painting. This 
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familiarity with ‘ decorative” as opposed to purely 
“ pictorial ” design has influenced his work greatly, 
and still gives it its peculiar quality. At sixteen- 
and-a-half years his ability was so marked that he 
was “spotted” as a youth of great promise, and en 
couraged to study at the Academy of Plastic Art. 
After four years spent there, and another year else- 
where, he came to London with a subsidy from 
the director of “Arti et Amicitiz,” having suc- 
cessfully competed for a fresco for that institu 
tion. His duty was to make sketches of London 
life, and transmit them periodically to Holland. 
Until now, the only work which has been published 
here that calls for mention, is a series of drawings 
and a plate in colours for Zhe Parade, 1897. 
These, however, hardly show him at his best, for 
Mr. Jungmann is an artist with a strong individu 
ality that has so far found its fullest expression in 
studies of figures rather than in pictures, or even 
in designs, as the terms are conventionally under- 
stood. In 1896 he returned to Holland, and did 
much work at Vollendam, one of its most pic- 
turesque sketching-grounds. In the water-colours 
and pencil drawings he made there his aim has 
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been (to quote his own words) “ to make studies 
per se, and make them express their own character.” 
Later on he hopes to proceed to finished paintings ; 
but for a while he is satisfied to complete isolated 
decorative drawings, such as those here re- 
produced. 

But these studies are by no means an equivalent 
for a “snap-shot” coloured by hand. When a 
happy idea strikes him he makes a careful drawing 
of it without models, and some of these are so true 
and so beautiful that, but for his own playful con- 
tempt for them, one might easily be roused to enthu- 
siasm, although he declines to regard them as 
completed works. Afterwards he poses his models, 
and in a straightforward and most accomplished 
manner draws the figure or the group with infinite 
care. The actual drawings are made with a sort 
of crayon of his own preparation, and to an outsider 
the results appear to be just elaborate pencil 
studies. But the curious power and realism of his 
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completed sketches are accompanied by so much 
remarkable subtlety in the use of the line, that face 
to face with the actual work one cannot help feel- 
ing inclined, under the influence of a first im- 
pression, to forbear from any further and lengthier 
analysis, and to rest content with the enxsemdle. 
After the drawing has been advanced to this 
stage, Mr. Jungmann adds the necessary colour, 
and the work is complete. ‘That is all!” as a 
conjurer who has mystified you exclaims, when, to 
heighten the impression, he professes to explain 
one of his feats of legerdemain. 

At twenty-five, to have done as much as he has 
is a worthy achievement, especially when one re- 
members that it is only two years since Mr. Nico 
Jungmann’s studies of London life shown at “The 
Little Salon” were first mentioned with approba- 
tion in these pages, with comment that expressed 
faith in his future. But the fulfilment then seemed 
far more distant than it has proved to be, for in 
the short time which has elapsed Mr. Jungmann 
has developed a distinctly personal manner of 
expression. Selecting subjects from his native 
country, he has recorded them in a way that is at 
once singularly like the effect of a good Japanese 
colour-print, and yet no more imitative of the 
method of Harunobu or Hokusai, than is one of 
Mr. W. P. Nicholson’s woodcuts. It is pleasant to 
recognise the influence of Japan manifesting itself 
indirectly in the work of many of the younger men; 
for it is a mere commonplace to assert that only 
those influences which can be completely assimi- 
lated, and are reproduced indirectly, become of 
lasting value. To make a spurious Japanese 
colour-print is not a laudable effort, for, even if it 
be sufficiently like its prototype to pass as genuine 
for a single minute, the pleasure it yields only lasts 
as long as its imposture remains undetected. But 
to assimilate the pleasant convention of outline 
and colour, with or without landscape or other 
background, is open to all who care to attempt 
it, and Mr. Jungmann, whether consciously or 
the reverse, has in these studies of Dutch 
peasants approached the effect of a first-rate 
Japanese colour-print. This is perhaps less ap- 
parent in the illustration in colour which accom- 
panies this article, than in the majority of his 
designs. Despite the skilful paraphrase which has 
reproduced ‘ Neeltje Tuyp” so dexterously, the 
reduction in scale (the original is eighteen inches 
high) and the different texture of the paper are 
responsible for the loss of a certain atmospheric 
greyness which brings the water-colour into perfect 
tone, and adds a singular delicacy to its robust 
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handiwork. But if this is only remotely like a Japan- 
ese colour-print, the resemblance is more striking in 
one of a crouching figure of an old man playing a 
gaily tinted accordion, which will be reproduced 
later. As a drawing by Mr.W. H. Bartlett of the same 
model, in nearly the same attitude, has been repro- 
duced lately in a popular journal, it is well to call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Jungmann and Mr. 
Bartlett painted in company. Indeed, one of our 
illustrations is a very life-like portrait of Mr. Bart- 
lett actually at work on a group of these peasants. 
This extremely decorative panel, in water-colour on 
paper, has much of the quality of fresco painting, 
especially in the light which seems to radiate from 
its surface. In the reproduction the values are 
slightly altered, and the head appears darker than 
it should be, whilst the flatness of the original is 
lost somewhat. The broad and simple masses of 
colour, all in a light key, are separated by black 
outlines, at times almost as strong as those 
of a stained-glass window (as, for instance, 
in the contours of the chief figure), and 
again so delicately grey, that their pre- 
sence is scarcely suspected except after 
close study. It would be difficult to 
overpraise the striking and novel effect 
of this work. 

In another mood are the large studies 
of heads, some in monochrome only, 
others in vivid broken pigment, where 
positive colours are laid on with such 
skill that they sparkle harmoniously side 
by side, their pure scarlets, vivid greens, 
and rich purples blending together. The 
faces themselves are remarkably well 
observed. They seem veritable charts of 
the wayfarer’s life depicted by the hand 
of time. Every line, every wrinkle helps 
to add a new fact to the character of 
these naive records of old age. ‘The head 
in full face, surmounted by a sailor’s cap 
(page 32), will give a good idea of the naive 
manner of Mr. Jungmann’s portraiture. 

Many pictures of girls and matrons in 
their white native headgear reveal as great 
a sense of beauty as those done from old 
sailors reveal a sense of character. The 
winged cap, so transparent that in a side 
view the face is partly visible through it, 
has seldom been better set down than here. 
The sketch for a noble Madonna-like 
compgsition of a mother with a sleeping 
child (of which the finished original is in 
Brussels) is by my side as these lines are 


written. It is purely an ideal conception, drawn 
from imagination only, yet its drawing leaves few 
points open for attack. Afterwards Mr. Jungmann 
posed models in the same attitude, and elaborated 
his study to that fine finish which he is able 
to impart to his work without losing any of the 
breadth and large handling that is in the pre- 
liminary sketch. 

In the absence of the actual pictures to support 
the claim here advanced on their behalf, an 
attempt to estimate them at their true worth may 
sound exaggerated. Yet when in a studio one 
afternoon, not long ago, Mr. Jungmann called to 
show its occupant a portfolio of his sketches, 
the admiration they aroused will not be readily 
forgotten by those who were present. One of 
the most notable of our younger British artists, 
a well-known critic, an Oxford don of European 
celebrity as a connoisseur, and several other art- 
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workers, were all equally delighted by their 
novelty, their dexterous handling, and their high 
decorative value. They are not pictures in the 
popular sense, for their incident is simple, they 
owe nothing to anecdote and little to sentiment ; 
but as decoration of the best sort a single one 
would add distinction to any room. Like the 
matchless drawings by Holbein now at Windsor 
Castle, and the masterpieces of Japan, they are 
self-contained works of art. In their own idiom 
they express what Charles Keene expressed in 
his way, what Rembrandt set down in etching, or 
what many another master has said in his own 
tongue. The frank delight they arouse is not of a 
sort that might attract the average picture lover, 
but to those who can appreciate virtuosity with- 
out affectation—a transcript of life, idealised by 
its maker to be a work of art, and in no way 


‘ON THE WALL, VOLLENDAM ” 
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“prettified” in the process—they are memorable. 
In them we have the peasant at his work ennobled 
as Jean Frangois Millet ennobled him, not by 
meretricious sentiment, not by academic problems 
of handicraft, nor by any attempt to impart classic 
elegance such as Fred Walker or George Mason 
bestowed on their country folk. In saying this 
much no reflection is cast on diametrically opposed 
methods. Mr, Jungmann sees Nature through his 
own temperament, he expresses his impression in 
a convention that recalls, as we have said, both the 
mural fresco and the colour-print. The result 
is unlike either, and wholly his own; but that he 
has proved that to-day an individual can express old 
truths at once truly and newly can be doubted by 
no unprejudiced person who has studied his work 
at first hand. It is to be hoped that before long 
the project for a “one man show” devoted to his 
work will be carried through. 
Then, even the most jaded art 
critic will find something novel 
awaiting him. There is always a 
domestic, straightforward charm 
about Dutch art and Dutch handi- 
craft which is equally unlike the 
elegance of France, the elaborate 
sentimentality of Germany and 
the anecdotal themes of Great 
Britain. Yet its realism is often 
turned to pure romance, and what 
merely pleased at first is elevated 
to something more on better ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Jungmann has 
found a field of his own, and the 
soil under his cultivation has 
already yielded a promising crop. 
He dreams of greater things, and 
will do them. ‘This prophecy is 
safe, after an hour’s conversation 
with him, during which you catch 
his point of view, realise his modest 
estimate of the work he has done, 
and become infected by his be- 
lief in the possibilities which he 
sees in purely decorative treatment 
stripped of conventional formal- 
ism, and in an art which can be 
employed so cunningly that the 
lesser artifice of the chosen treat- 
ment can be forgotten, and only 
its fidelity to nature accompanied 
by sound artistry remembered 
permanently. 
E. B. S. 
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FRENCH CARICATURIST: 
CARAN D’ACHE. BY 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


SoME may feel surprise, on looking 
at the illustrations in this article, to find none of 
the comic drawings, the humorous pages, by which 
Caran d’Ache has won for himself the remarkable 
and well-deserved popularity he enjoys. I do not 
think, however, they will regret this omission. 
While not denying fora moment that these most 
amusing and spirited drawings, so full of frank 
gaiety and life, are in every way worthy of repro- 
duction in these columns, it has seemed to me that 
it would be more interesting to the readers of THE 
StupI10 to show them another and less-known side 
of the artist’s talent ; moreover, it is the aim of 
this magazine to publish that which is new and 
inédit. 

Every one who sees the newspapers and reviews, 
to many of which Caran d’Ache has contributed 
for years past, must know the keen, alert wit of his 
pencil, must recognise the originality of his ideas, 
the humour of his fancy, often quite irresistible in 
its force. Who has not seen one or other of the 
albums, in which he collects the best of his work— 
the three Album Caran @ Ache, Bric-a-brac, Les 
Courses dans l Antiquité, Les joies du plein air, La 
Comédie du jour sous la République Athénienne, or 
Le Carnet de Cheques? What variety of ideas, 
what a fund of drollery ; how sure, how masterly 
the touch ; how perfectly the hand responds to the 
whims of the imagination ! 

Who that has seen it can have forgotten the page 
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called Général et Cerf-Volant? During the halt 
before the march past, some urchins have tied a 
kite-string to the tail of the general’s mount. The 
parade begins, and the general, going along at the 
trot, raises the kite, which floats gaily behind him. 
The troops cannot contain their amazement, as 
the general, all unconscious, passes by in dignified 
triumph, followed by his staff. 

Excellent chien rapporteur introduces us to the 
studio of an animal painter in the act of transfer- 
ring a splendid pheasant on to his canvas. To him 
enter a “sportsman,” with his dog. At once, 
while the two friends are shaking hands, the dog, 
scenting game, comes to a halt before the picture. 
The next moment the “fine sporting dog” has 
sprung upon the painted bird, torn it out of the 
resisting canvas, and laid his prey triumphantly at 
his master’s feet ; while the painter, in despair, falls 
backwards into a seat and tears his hair. 

What could be funnier than this— Une histoire a 
faire dresser les cheveux ? “1 want my hair curled 

. and do it as nicely as you can . . . .” says 
the customer, as he enters the hairdresser’s shop 
and takes his seat. The barber hands him the 
morning paper and sets to work. 

But horror is suddenly depicted on 
the customer’s face ; his nose grows 
longer, his eyes start out of his head, 
his hair stands on end like a _ porcu- 
pine’s quills. The unfortunate hair- 
dresser tries his hardest to conquer 
the rebellious locks, but all to no 
purpose. His expression is one 
of astonishment and despair. At 
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last, quite tired out, he gives it up, and the monsteur, 
without having noticed anything wrong, gets up to 
“Three /frisures for the gentleman... . 
!” cries the operator to the cashier. The 
Directly he has gone the 


go. 
three 
customer pays, and exit. 
hairdresser seizes the paper and reads from it aloud. 


The caissiére’s hair, his own hair, the dog’s hair, 
the very hair on a wig stand on end, so awful is the 
story. In fact, it is “a story to make your hair 
stand !” 

Or, to mention others, what could be better in 
their way than Le Récit du Capitaine, Trappeur 
ad’ Arkansas, L’ Assaut de Malakoff, Appareil a Duel, 
or Métropolitain Oriental? In all we see the same 
verve, the same sense of the comic side of events, 
the same art of expressing things with accuracy and 
restraint. For artists of this kind are beset by 
many pitfalls, the chief of which is the temptation 
to go too far, to overdo one’s effects, a result which 
practically never happens with M. Caran d’Ache’s 
work. He knows perfectly well how to say what 
he wants to say, and he says neither more nor less 
than this—a rare merit indeed, which he owes to 
his extremely keen observation, to his profound 
knowledge of gesture and expression. In a few 
lines he places his figures; then he surrounds them 
with just the setting they demand; in a word, he 
creates their “atmosphere.” He brings at once 
into relief the essential characteristics of things, 
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disregarding all save that which calls for promin- 
ence, and has some special part to play in his 
story. Thus he is always clear and comprehen- 
sible ; his ideas are within everybody’s range, and 
are expressed with the utmost crispness and pre- 
cision. 

His method is to simplify as much as possible ; 
hence the apparent poorness of some of his draw- 
ings ; hence the sense of crudeness they sometimes 
produce ; but examine them closely, carefully, and 
you will be astonished to find how much there is 
in them after all, how minutely accurate is the 
detail. The development of his subjects, all 
their half-dramatic, half-comic interest, consists in 
the successive transformations of a line, expressing 
upon the face the gradations of this or that feeling, 
or passion, or thought. By the simple deforma- 
tion or exaggeration of one or two primary features 
in face or figure, Caran d’Ache shows us the birth, 
the expansion, the growth, the full development, 
the bursting—so to speak—of his drama. Apart 
even from the gay humour they contain, some of 
his ‘stories without words,” told in a series of 
little pictures, are full of merit. 

From the artistic point of view, Caran d’Ache 
seems to me to be better, although less popular, 
as the soldier’s artist—the military caricaturist, than 
as the fanciful humorist whom all the world knows ; 
moreover, that it is his true natural bent, and in 
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that direction his great gifts are seen to highest 


perfection. 

Some fifteen years ago Caran d’Ache—who was 
then simply known by his real name, Emmanuel 
Poiré, and had not yet assumed the now famous 
pseudonym, which it seems, in Russian, signifies 
pencil—was doing his term of military service. 
Passionately fond of drawing, he was employed by 
the Ministry of War in the department for the 
uniforms of 


study of foreign armies. He drew 


every kind, and thus had access to all that was 
necessary to enable him thoroughly to grasp in 
their minutest details the dress, the appearance, 
He started by 


caricaturing the uniforms of the German army, 


the everyday life of the soldier. 


deriving his inspiration from the military carica- 
turists of Germany herself, whose influence may be 
traced in the drawings from his pen, published 
about that time in Zout-Paris, La Vie Moderne, the 
Chat Noir, and elsewhere. They dealt particularly 
with the Imperial era, rich in heroic feat and 
glorious adventure. The splendid uniforms of the 
“Grande Armée” were indeed well calculated to 
attract the artist’s pencil. For heroes’ hearts beat 
beneath those gorgeous trappings! One has only 
to read the Cahiers du Capitaine Coignet or the 
Mémoires de Marbot to see what prodigies of valour 
This, then, 
was the heroic period Caran d’Ache wished to 


these men were capable of achieving. 
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depict in his Z’E£popée, a series of ombres chinoises, 
which for many months drew “ All Paris” to the 
little theatre at the “Chat Noir.” His success was 
Nothing could have been more strik- 
ing, nothing more real, nothing more thoroughly 
alive than these scenes of military life. In simple 
silhouette form the artist succeeded so admirably 


enormous. 


in bringing out the characteristics of each person- 
age, showed so much variety of expression and 
movement in his groups, that one could not resist 
a feeling of genuine enthusiasm as this remarkable 
and original spectacle passed before the eyes. 

Fully equipped in every detail, from his previous _ 
studies, perfect master of every particular of harness, 
and uniform and arms, Caran d’Ache made this 
miniature revival of the Napoleonic triumph a 
truly wonderful creation. His hitherto unpublished 
original sketches, several of which are reproduced 
here, give some idea of what this work was like. 
They show, accurately enough, the genius of Caran 
d’Ache as a 
other studies now published—selected from some 
hundreds in his portfolios—will serve to complete 


military draughtsman; while the 


the reader’s acquaintance with the artist’s genius in 
this direction. 

One of Caran d’Ache’s strongest qualities is his 
profound knowledge of the horse. He knows its 
anatomy from A to Z, and I can think of no artist 
of to-day who can show its movements better than 
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he. In the first place, they are true and precise 
and certain ; but, better still, they reveal in all their 
perfection the beauty, the grandeur, the fiery spirit 
of the noblest of animals. Thoroughly to realise 
how great is the mastery he has of his subject, one 
must really go through his innumerable sketches, 
showing the horse in every conceivable attitude, 
now bounding along in splendid stride, now rest- 
lessly champing his bit, now motionless in dignified 
pose. 

Caran d’Ache draws all animals delightfully. 
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Glancing through his albums, one comes across 
dogs, whose every attitude is seized with the most 
charming truth and delicacy. In fact, his gifts are 
great and various. Whether he choose to amuse 
us with his witty incidents, or deal, as in his mili- 
tary drawings, with most serious subjects, his 
work is ever stamped with the seal of genuine 
originality. How many artists are there, how many 
simple draughtsmen, whose touch one can recog- 
nise among a thousand? And among the avowed 
humorists are there many whose pencil so com- 
pletely realises the spirit of their fancies? 
In Caran d’Ache’s work, however—rare 
exceptions apart—there is ever the same 
spirit of fun, the same sound workmanship. 
In his caricatures of well-known characters 
—his Courses dans l’Antiquité is full of 
them—he often achieves the funniest 
effects, to those, at least, who know the 
originals; while his illustrations of the 
events of the hour, which have appeared 
for several years in the pages of the 
Figaro, afford ample proof of his invaluable 
faculty of observation, which, as I have 
already said, forms the basis of his pictorial 

ability. 
Just as he deals now with the travels of 
President Faure, so he treated a few years 
ago the excursions of President Carnot, 
whose stiff, solemn manner inspired many 
a laughable drawing. In the same way he 
handled the recent Franco-Russian /éées, 
and the visit of the Preobajenski Band to 
Paris. In regard to every actuadité, in fact, 
he shows himself remarkably well informed, 
and so keen is he to seize the comic aspect 
of passing events, that even years after it is 
a pleasure to come across his drawings, in 
which one may always find some forgotten 
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incident, with its flavour and freshness all unim- 
paried. 

These are remarkable qualities in an artist of 
this kind, and they amply suffice to justify the great 
reputation of Caran d’Ache. 

GABRIEL MourEy. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—It is difficult to say whether 

Mr. Sellar is to be congratulated on his 

courage, or blamed for his want of dis- 

cretion, in refusing to accept as final 

the judgment of Sir Edward Poynter, 

and the other experts, upon the collection of “ Old 
Masters ” which that assiduous collector was anxious 
to present to the Guildhall Gallery. There is, no 
doubt, something sublime in his faith in his own 
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infallibility, and there is a touch of pathos in the 
strenuousness with which he clings to the convic- 
tion of a lifetime ; but as he has, by exhibiting his 
collection at the Grafton Gallery, invited a wider 
opinion on these pictures, there is nothing to be 
gained by tempering criticism to a shorn enthu- 
siast. ‘The only possible view that can be taken is 
that Mr. Sellar has been cruelly deceived, and that 
a great number of worthless daubs have been con- 
fidingly accepted by him because he has lacked the 
knowledge and observation necessary to enable 
him to discriminate between real works of art and 
more or less clumsy imitations. It might be going 
too far to say that his collection does not contain 
anything genuine, but it certainly includes nothing 
of the first rank, and little that is even moderately 
good. Many of the ascriptions to well-known 
masters are almost childishly inappropriate. To 
assign, for instance, to Franz Hals, that superbly 
direct manipulator, various fumbling and ill-drawn 
studies is ridiculous; to credit Greuze with the 
authorship of the clumsy and poorly-painted Gir/ 
in a Nightdress is a piece of incredible absurdity ; 
and to ticket with such names as Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Watteau, Paul Veronese, Turner, Titian, 
Jan Steen, and others of equal repute, the farcical 
caricatures with which the rooms of the Grafton 
Gallery are crowded is a lamentable mistake. To 
many of these productions it is not possible to give 
even the benefit of the doubt ; they stand self-con- 
victed as patent shams. 


There are, however, lessons to be learned from 
this collection. Every picture-buyer should see it, 
and every one who is bitten with the mania for 
spending money on works of art of which the 
value is a matter of speculation ; for it cannot be 
doubted that Mr. Sellar’s case is that of scores of 
other proud possessors of “ Old Masters.” Unless a 
picture by a long-deceased artist has an absolutely 
flawless pedigree, the chances of its being genuine 
are small enough, and the man who buys it as a 
speculation is almost certain to make a bad bar- 
gain. He would do far better if he confined his 
attentions to the work of living men. If he has 
any judgment or power of selection, he can make 
sure of gathering together a thoroughly good show 
of paintings whose authenticity is beyond question ; 
and if he makes his collection in the studios of the 
rising men, rather than those of the popular favour- 
ites, whose prices have been inflated by momentary 
fashion, he will invest his money wisely and with 
the certainty of later profit. The collectors who, 
not so many years ago, bought for a few pounds 
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Wilsons, Turners, Romneys, Gainsboroughs, and 
the other inexpensive canvases by the then rising 
artists, have enormously enriched their families ; 
and the same chances are open to the present-day 
buyers if they could only have the wit to realise it. 
To encourage contemporary art is certainly better 


EXPOSITION 





POSTER 


than to support the manufactories where spurious 
“Old Masters” are turned out by the hundred to 
satisfy a senseless demand. 


There is no want of completeness in the collec- 
tion of works by the late Sir John Millais which 
occupies the Royal Academy galleries this winter. 
Nearly all the pictures by which his reputation was 
established have been secured for the exhibition, 
and the various stages of his development are 
quite convincingly illustrated. No attempt seems 
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to have been made to edit the collection, so as to 
show only the best side of the artist’s capacity, and 
a reasonable proportion of his failures have been 
included as well as most of his greater successes. 
The result is to afford a really adequate oppor- 
tunity of estimating exactly the extent of his claim 
to rank among the greater masters of 
our native school. He is revealed as a 
magnificent manipulator, full of vitality 
and virile energy, and able to cover the 
widest field of technical expression ; but 
he is also proved to lack some of those 
greater qualities of sensitiveness and 
esthetic judgment which are necessary 
to raise craftsmanship to the higher level 
of artistic mastery. His place is among 
the realists rather than the imaginative 
painters, for his instinct led him always 
in the direction of literal imitation and 
away from those subtleties of decoration 
for which he had comparatively little 
feeling. Nothing was impossible to him 
in the way of expressing personal charac- 
ter or in the treatment of textures and 
accessory details ; but with few excep- 
tions his pictures are more interesting 
on account of their acuteness of obser- 
vation than because they reveal a great 
intention. In his landscapes, too, he 
was always concerned with the more 
obvious side of his subject, and seemed 
to appreciate hardly at all the elusive 
charm of atmosphere and the exquisite 
variety of open-air effects. Yet, despite 
his limitations, he ranks beyond dispute 





among the greatest painters of this cen- 
tury ; and the position he occupies in 
the record of British art is one that few 
others would pretend to share with him. 
The idea which has _ apparently 
governed the arrangement of the winter 
- exhibition at the New Gallery is the 
assertion of the kinship between painters of dif- 
ferent schools and periods. No attempt is per-. 
ceptible to exhaustively illustrate any particular 
and no artist, with the exception of 
Rossetti, to whose works one room is entirely 
given up, is represented by any great number of 
What has resulted is a curious, but 
very instructive, series of juxtapositions. In one 
Van Dyck, Rubens, Holbein, Ruysdael, 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, and Paul Potter are associated 


school, 


canvases. 
room 


with Paul Veronese, Piero della Francesca, Luca 
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DESIGN FOR A LUNETTEI BY ELEANOR F, BRICKDALE 


Signorelli, and other artists of the Venetian and_ which includes Gainsborough, Raeburn, Morland, 
Florentine Schools ; in another is collected a group Sir Thomas Lawrence, Etty, Wilson, David Cox, 
Constable, Wilkie, and 
such recent men as George 
Mason, Fred. Walker, 
Pinwell, and Albert 
Moore. Many of the pic- 
tures are thoroughly ade- 
quate as illustrations of 
the achievement of the 
different artists, and even 
the less significant exam 
ples are generally accept- 
able on account of their 
technical distinction. The 
chief things in the show 
are a couple of fine por 
traits by Van Dyck; a 
fascinating sketch for a 
Boar Hunt by Rubens ; 
a landscape by Ruysdael ; 
the portraits by Raeburn 
and Gainsborough; a 
superb landscape by Con- 
stable; Fred. Walker’s 
great landscape, Zhe 
Plough, and his pathetic 
Wayfarers ; Pinwell’s Out 
of Tune ; the whole series 
by George Mason, of 
which the most delightful 


BUST IN TEAK, BEECH AND LEAD BY F. DERWENT WOOD is the small composition, 
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The Young Anglers ; and the half-dozen canvases by 
Albert Moore, among which are included three of 
his greatest pictures, Zhe Quartette, Reading Aloud, 
and Midsummer, while the others, White Hydran- 
geas, The Toilette, and An Embroidery, can be 
fairly said to rank among the happiest of his 
smaller designs. The best of the seventy-three 
Rossettis are his Jo/é Caur and The Loving Cup, 
which belong to the period before his manner lost 













restraint and grew into extravagance. 







A pleasant demonstration of sound convictions 
is made by the six artists who have organised the 
“Landscape Exhibition” at the Dudley Gallery. 
They are all favourably known as _ successful 
painters of open-air subjects, and as the producers 
of pictures which have merits of a really rare type. 
Mr. Waterlow, Mr. Leslie Thomson, Mr. R. W. 
Allan, Mr. Peppercorn, and Mr. J. S. Hill, who 
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“DANTE AT RAVENNA” BY F. DERWENT WOOD 





have supported judiciously the two similar shows 
which have been held in previous years, are this 
winter joined by Mr. J. Aumonier. He fills the 
gap left by the late Mr. Hope McLachlan, and 









proves himself to be thoroughly qualified for admis- 
sion to the small circle which is responsible for the 







collection put on view. His Fen Farm is one of 






the best pieces of painting, and one of the most 






attractive colour harmonies he has ever produced. 
Mr. Leslie Thomson is seen quite at his best in his 
exquisitely composed Brockenhurst; Mr. Peppercorn 
and Mr. R. W. Allan fully maintain the high level 
of technical performance that is characteristic of 








‘© CHARITY ” BY ALFRED TURNER their work ; and Mr. J. S. Hill, in acouple of studies 
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of flowers, and especially in a large landscape, Zoz 
Tide, gives admirable evidence of the steady pro- 
gress towards exceptional mastery which has for 
some time past made his work worthy of close 
attention. The chief departure is, however, that 
of Mr. Waterlow, in his Launching the Salmon Boat, 
a subject out of his accustomed vein, but certainly 
one of his greater successes. 

The Annual Exhibition of work by the students 
of the Royal Academy should have been of more 
than usual interest, because it was a Travelling 


Scholarship year. None of the paintings sub- 


‘“ HERMIONE AS A STATUE” BY MARY TOWGOOD 


mitted, however, proved sufficiently worthy, and 
an outside critic could but feel that the judges 
were fully justified in withholding it. Despite 
renderings of the theme set, 
were notable ; 


a few passable 
Cleopatra before Cesar, none 
indeed, a set of more unalluring Cleopatras or 
doddering Czsars could not be conceived. One 
indeed, with the Roman emperor in a white robe, 
looking like an ascetic monk, and the Serpent 
of Old Nile, kneeling (nude, it is true) with all 
the modest penitence of one who desires to be 
shriven, deserves mention for its remarkable read- 
ing of the theme. In nearly all tesselated pave- 
ments were introduced, but the perspective and 
drawing of these were as inexact as the figures they 
supported were unreal. The landscape subjects, 
An After-glow and A Lock, both showed a much 
higher level of excellence. The former, for the 
Turner gold medal and scholarship, was won by 
A. Priest. In the latter subject C. W. Q. Orchard 


son won the Creswick prize for an excellent low- 
toned canvas ; and another, by John Hunter, was 
also admirable in many respects. 
a really fine design for a college tower, by Cecil 
Brewer, was in many ways more dignified and 


In architecture, 


novel than that which was placed first. 


But if the other classes rarely showed more than 
a mean average merit, mural decoration and sculp- 
ture were far above the average level. Eleanor F. 
Brickdale, with a scheme for a lunette (cut into by 
a doorway), treated Spring with a very tender 
colour and no little distinction. Another version 
of the same subject, excellently decorative in treat- 
ment, depicted a youth with wind-blown drapery 
on a car; in yet another—and perhaps the most 
pleasing of all—little spirits whispering into the 
ear of the central figure, and a youth plough- 
ing behind, were daintily drawn, and the colours of 
the blossoming boughs were delicately managed. 


The subject for a group in the round was 
Charity, the gold medal and travelling scholarship 
being won by Alfred Turner, with a group of a 
seated female figure, draped, supporting a nude 
figure. Another, of a blind man who is saved by a 
boy from stepping over a cliff—by Mortimer J. 
Brown—was almost level with the first ; indeed, the 
judges must have found it difficult to assess the 
relative values. Another, by a student of a few 
months’ standing only—Mr. Young—was full of 
promise. Two Gladiators (one horsed, the other 
afoot), by Gilbert M. Bayes, won a medal, and 
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A very interesting series of wall paintings, in- 
tended for a room in a house at Guildford, has 
been carried out by Mr. Talbot Hughes and Mr. 
H. Hughes-Stanton, both well-known exhibitors 
at the Royal Academy and elsewhere. The sub- 
jects are taken from the life of Joan of Arc, and 
show the heroine in the garb which modern 
fancy, based on more accurate knowledge of his- 
toric costume, has allotted to her. It is curious 
to turn up an album of theatrical portraits, which 
belonged to the famous Dr. Burney, and to find 
the Maid of Orléans frequently depicted with a 
mailed corset, huge hoops, and a coiffure tower- 
ing on high, powdered and bedizened with bows 
and flowers! In the paintings, several of which 
are here illustrated, Joan is shown as a graceful 
maiden, transfigured by her mission almost to 
the verge of the supernatural. The most suc- 
cessful panels are undoubtedly those of actual 
warfare and the Coronation of Charles VII. at 
Rheims. In these a very pleasant convention 
(not wholly unlike that employed by M. Boutet 

‘JOAN STRUCK BY AN ARROW” de Monvel in his famous picture book) has been 
FROM A WALL-PAINTING BY used to express admirably imagined scenes. ‘The 


. UGHES-STANTON AND TALBOT HUGHE : - saa° . 
ee e colour is gay, and at times brilliant, without 


excess. The pictures are intended to occupy 


another group, by Mortimer J. Brown, again came Spaces in a fine oak-panelled wainscot, with much 
quite close. carved detail below ; the canopies of the panels, 


The results of a travelling scholarship, held 
by Frank Derwent Wood, were shown in eight 
subjects, all excellent ; and some—Dante at 
Ravenna, and a bust in teak, beech, and lead 
—more than excellent. The paintings by 
another travelling scholar, H. R. Milchen, were 
disappointing, several designs for the story of 
Joseph and his Brethren being neither pleasant 
in colour nor strong in drawing. 


Among monochrome studies, a Hermione as 
a Statue, by Mary Towgood, was a most excel- 
lent work, and well merited the honour it re- 
ceived; as did the study of a girl’s head, by 
Geoffery Alan Nott, and another, No. 1701. 
The illustrations—a huge number—to /ephthah’s 
Daughter, were mediocre to a surprising degree, 
nor were the drawings for the (so-called) draped 
model more interesting as a whole. <A word of 
grumbling must be added to this scanty notice. 
The authorities neither issue a catalogue of the 
works exhibited nor allow the names of the 
students to appear below any except the prize ‘“1OAN TAKEN PRISONER ” 
designs. Therefore much excellent work can- FROM A WALL-PAINTING BY 
not be duly credited to its author. H. HUGHES-STANTON AND TALBOT HUGHES 
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‘* VENI CREATOR” 
FROM A WALL-PAINTING BY 


H. HUGHES-STANTON AND TALBOT HUGHES 


which are to receive the paintings, are relieved by 
gilding, and_ still 


blazonings. ‘The scheme has been well planned 


further enriched by armorial 


and well executed, so that both the clever young 
painters who have undertaken it will add to their 
reputations, already well established. 
it is of unequal interest, for the earlier pastoral 


As a series 


COLOURED BAS-RELIEF 
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‘© CORONATION OF CHARLES AT RHEIMS” 
FROM A WALL-PAINTING BY 


H, HUGHES-STANTON AND TALBOT HUGHES 


scenes, treated in more naturalistic’manner, and the 
later scenes of the martyrdom, also more pictorial, 
are distinctly less satisfactory than those of the 
campaign, where a more rigidly conventional treat- 
ment has been maintained; but as a whole it 
If those who have 
large sums at their command for interior decoration 


deserves very warm approval. 
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would eschew machine-made ornament, however 
good, and call in our younger painters to supply 
and the 
highest forms of mural painting become acclimatised 


its place, then indeed might “fresco” 
among us. Every step in this direction, whether 
by painting on canvas or bas-reliefs in coloured 
plaster, must be regarded as an advance towards 
the desired end, and must be encouraged. 


Another has for its subject “The Crowning of 
Henry VII. on the Battlefield of Bosworth”; a 
third, the procession through Wakefield of Henry 
VII., and his bride Elizabeth of York, the formal 
A fourth 
shows Margaret of Anjou delivering her son to the 
custody of the robbers of the wood, who had under 


alliance which united the rival Roses. 


taken to see him safely to France. ‘This subject was 








COLOURED BAS-RELIEFS 


An interesting series of coloured _ bas-reliefs 
by H. C. Fehr, intended for the new County 
Hall at Wakefield, were privately shown in his 
studio before being sent to the building for which 
they have been especially designed. The subjects 
are all pertinent to the locality which played an 
One 


the 


important part in the Wars of the Roses. 


shows the Battle of Wakefield, in which 
Duke of York, claimant to the throne, is being un 
horsed by his adversary. ‘The central incident of 


this frieze is also reproduced here to a larger scale. 





chosen as the last important fact in the Wars of 
the Roses, in which the house of Anjou played so 
prominent a part. 


The panels are each 27 feet long and 4 feet 
g inches high. The figures are in high-relief, and 
coloured in brilliant pigment, with silver and gold 
introduced freely. Thus the whole effect is in 
accordance with the best traditions of such work, 
and has attained no little of the sumptuous effect 
still 


those, for 
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example, in the choir aisles of Amiens Cathedral. 
Mr. H. C. Fehr (whose large bronze group, Perseus 
the 
terms of the Chantrey Bequest in 1894) had some 


rescuing Andromeda, was purchased under 
share in the Trocadero decorations already noticed 
in THE Stup1o, so that these reliefs are not his 
first experiments in coloured sculpture. It is good 
to find a provincial town anxious to decorate its 
public buildings worthily. In the absence of a 
really great school of fresco-painters—and the 
climatic conditions of the British Isles seem to 
forbid even the probability of one arising—it is 
wise to enlist the services of our younger sculptors 
in a branch of their craft which is more in har- 
mony with many of our quasi-Gothic or Renais- 
sance buildings than any other method of wall 
his- 
tory lends itself readily to such treatment, and 


decoration we have yet employed. Local 
work thus executed may fall short of the dignity 
of the finest bas-relief in white marble and _ yet 
be entirely worthy of its accessory part in the 
whole scheme of interior, or even of exterior, 
decoration. 


& 


MURAL PAINTINGS 
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DINBURGH.—A good deal has been 
done in recent years for the preserva- 
tion of the old town of Edinburgh, 
notably by the Town and Gown Asso- 
ciation, which has adapted some of the 

fine old houses as students’ residences under the 
University Hall scheme. Quite apart from _his- 
toric interest, the splendid situation of these houses 
on the Castle Hill renders them worthy not only of 
redemption from squalor, but of the great care and 
architectural skill that have been bestowed on their 
restoration. The internal decoration is progress- 
ing deliberately, the work being placed in the 
hands of such young local artists as have shown 
skill in mural painting. Some of the decorations 
by John Duncan and C. H. Mackie 
already been described and illustrated in Tue 
Stupio. The last piece of work completed is 
the painting of the dining-hall of St. Giles’ House 
by Miss Hill Burton. 


have 


The room is about 30 feet by 20. The west 


side is occupied by a range of windows ; on the 


BY MISS M. R. HILL BURTON 
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other three sides are a 
series of panels seven feet 
high, and on these Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn 
are depicted, a wall being 
given to each season. ‘The 
upper part of the panels 
is filled with the flat tones 
of a warm grey sky and 
distant rolling moorland, 
the of 


carried right 


are 
the 
Then, blues of the 


lines which 
round 
room. 
distance pass gradually, 
with very slight change of 
the tones, into the green 
and warm colours of fore 
ground vegetation, so that 
a large part of the space 
is occupied by colours 
intermediate between bluc 
and green: against this 
bright autumnal leaves, 

and then pinkish whites 

of birch stems, hawthorn blossom, and other flowers 
The whole is in a very light 
flat Miss 
Hill Burton may be heartily congratulated upon 


are strongly relieved. 
scheme of colour, laid on in spaces. 


the complete success of her undertaking. 


IRMINGHAM. 


chronicle in 


There is very little to 


connection with art 
matters in Birmingham, except some 
the 


nent collections of the Corporation 


important additions to perma- 


Art Gallery. Among these may be singled out 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s remarkable statue of the late 
Dr. Dale, which is undoubtedly one of the finest 
works of art now in the possession of the city. 
forth 
Another valuable gift, from 


Since its unveiling it has called almost 
universal admiration. 
Mr. Charles Harding, is a large painting by Mons. 
Bouguereau, called C/arity, an excellent example 
of the well-known French painter, and of his best 
period, the “subject” of which appeals to the 
crowd, while the artistic qualities attract the local 
students. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s striking portrait of 
Birmingham’s first Lord Mayor, Sir James Smith, 
has also been added to the gallery of “local 
worthies,” and among the more recent acquisitions 
may be mentioned a good early water-colour of 
Turner’s— Salisbury Cathedra/ ; an interesting little 
Pre-Raphaelite canvas, Zhe Woman of Samaria, by 


William Dyce; and a good John Linnell, called 


‘LE GRAND MARCHE 


AUX CHIENS” FROM A VPAINIING BY JOSEPH STEVENS 


The Sheep Drove. Another magnificent stained- 
glass window, by Sir Edward Burne-Jones and 
Morris and Co., the subject being Zhe Last Judg- 
ment, has just been added to the fine series by 
this artist in St. Philip’s Church. These windows 
alone make a visit to Birmingham a pleasure to all 
art-lovers. 


Mr. F. W. 
Birmingham family, has been holding a “ one-man 


Sturge, a member of a well-known 
show” here for some weeks, consisting of water- 
colour drawings of coast scenery, chiefly taken 
from the rugged shores of Cornwall and Devon. 
Mr. Sturge studies Nature with remarkable fidelity, 
and his work is noticeable for its purity of colour, 
the delicate transparency of its atmospheres, and 
for its close acquaintanceship with the many moods 
of the ever changing sea. 


RUSSELS.—The album of etch- 
ings published by M. Omer Coppens 


nin 


will certainly satisfy those who are 
interested in the career of this sound 
artist, one of whose lithographs was 
reproduced some time ago in THE Stup1o, Several 
of these plates represent scenes in Bruges, whose 
faithful delineator he is, never tiring in his efforts 
to paint or draw or engrave its squares, its canals, 
its solemn, silent quays. The bindings by M. 
Coppens exhibited in the Applied Arts department 
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of the Brussels Exhibition attracted considerable 
notice, being noteworthy both in execution and in 
design. 


The high reputation of that remarkable artist, 
the late Joseph Stevens, has been considerably 
added to by the exhibition of thirty of his works 
at the Maison d’Art in Brussels. In his day 
people looked for a “pretty bit of painting,” 
precise and solid in drawing, with colours rich and 
delicate, and cunningly applied. And although 
in some of his works—Ze Grand Marché aux 
Chiens, for instance, in the Brussels Gallery— 
one recognises the influence of Courbet and De- 
camps, and in others that of his brother Alfred, 
they are nevertheless entirely personal in point of 
technique, notably Le Chien a la Mouche, from the 
Marlier collection, which is truly wonderful. All 
the canvases by Stevens exhibited on this occasion 
come from private collections, for the most part 
inaccessible to the public, and the committee of 
the Maison d’Art may sincerely be congratulated 
on having brought them together in this way. 


On many an occasion one has had good cause 
to commend M. Buls, the present Burgomaster of 
Brussels, for his zeal in preserving or embellishing 
the picturesque and characteristic aspects of the 
capital. To him is due the restoration of the 
* Grand’ Place,” while the completion of the orna- 
mentation of the Hotel de Ville and the rebuilding 
of the “ Maison du Roi” may also be placed to his 
credit. In order to show their gratitude for this 
constant artistic feeling shown by the Burgomaster, 
a number of artists have opened a subscription, on 
the initiative of the “Cercle pour |’Art,” for the 
purpose of presenting M. Buls with a commemora- 
tive work of art. 


The small exhibitions, which are rapidly follow- 
ing one another this winter in the galleries of the 
Brussels Art Club, are, generally speaking, of little 
interest. There is too much evidence of com- 
mercial feeling in them all, and one thinks with 
lively regret of the collection of early nineteenth- 
century English work shown last year by M. Sedel- 
meyer, and of that most interesting and instructive 
display of Walter Crane’s productions which some 
time back attracted crowds—artists and public 
alike—to the club premises. 


M. A. Hannotiau, the excellent lithographer and 
designer of posters, whose advertisement for the 
“Cercle pour l’Art” was reproduced in Tur 

5° 


Stupto, has recently produced two charming little 
The drawing is very graceful, but the 
colouring, which is perhaps somewhat too delicate, 
renders reproduction next to impossible. One of 
M. Hannotiau’s lithographs, which appeared in the 
last album published by the Etchers’ Society of 
Brussels, is worthy of its predecessors, from its 
breadth of execution and the deepness of its 
blacks. PF. &. 


posters. 


RESDEN.—The First Dresden In- 
ternational Exhibition of Fine Art, 
the most remarkable of the season, 
as those who saw them all from 
Stockholm down to Venice admit, 

closed with a small deficit, which, however, is 
completely outbalanced by the value of the ex- 
pensive decorations that will be utilised for fitting 
up the Exhibition Palace next time and thus 
greatly reduce the costs of the second show. 
Pictures, sculptures, &c., to the value of £17,500 
were sold, which is a good figure, considering that 
Dresden has as yet no reputation as a picture 
market. 


That the Board of Directors succeeded in 
arranging a beautiful show there~can be no doubt, 
but to their business methods objections could be 
made. The way in which financial matters were 
arranged with artists called forth serious complaints 
both from here and from abroad, and trouble 
seemed brewing when it was announced that the 
same committee would conduct the next exhibition. 
The society of artists known as the Dresden 
Secessionists threatened to withdraw, but fortunately 
all differences are about to be adjusted, and security 
will be given that artists will be treated with due 
civility and fairness upon the next occasion. 


The next Art Exhibition, to take place in the 
summer of 1899, will be national, while an in- 
ternational one will follow again in 1900 (or 1901), 
and the two will probably alternate thereafter. 

H. W. §&. 


ERLIN.—The Autumn exhibitions, as 
usual, began to open early, and fol- 
lowed one another in quick succession. 
The critic who considers them from 
anything like a lofty standpoint, en- 

deavouring to discover the common characteristics 
of modern effort, to understand what it is that 
distinguishes the art of the present day from that 
of former periods, must needs find himself in 
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difficulty. Where he expects to sce unity he 1S 
met by utter diversity of style ; and the only thing 
that stands out clear before him is the fact that 
the artists, one and all, are striving in their several 
ways how best to attain the aims they have in view. 


The ablest among them, those who have long 
since received due acknowledgment as masters of 
their art, adhere to a strong and healthy naturalism, 
an easily comprehensible reproduction of Nature 
pure and simple. If one may say so, they are 
attracted by what they find at their very threshold. 
And as Nature, amid which their daily life is spent, 
makes them her confidants, lays bare to them her 
secrets —one might almost say her soul — their 
The 


temperament of each individual master penetrates 


productions are as real as they are attractive. 


his work, and imparts to it that truly personal 
charm which forms the essence of its artistic value 


for the amateur. 


I am thinking now particularly of three artists, 
the chief representatives of this style, but each 
differing from the others—Wilhelm Leibl, Wilhelm 
Trubner, and Max Liebermann—from all of whom 
we have Leibl the little 


village where he now lives his simple, unpreten- 


new work. portrays 
tious life ; shows it to us as fresh and natural as 
though any one of his pictures had been dashed 
off in a few hours. ‘The sureness with which even 
the smallest incident has been fixed is astonishing. 
The works of Triibner bear the impress of a 
sober melancholy, which spreads a veil, as it were, 
All 


painted in the dull, green tone which appeals most 
Triibner’s 


even over the sun’s light. his canvases are 
strongly to the artist’s colour sense. 
personality plays a strong part in his work; it 
impregnates all he does, and stamps: it with a 
character of its own. Max Liebermann brought 
last summer from 
which even in its unfinished state promises to 
I call it a 
landscape, notwithstanding the group of women 


Holland a large landscape, 


become one of his finest creations. 
in the foreground, whose presence, while it cannot 
be dispensed with, yet does not determine the 
character of the 
reveals the artist, testifies to his fresh and happy 


work. Here also every line 
view of Nature, by which he discovers grandeur of 
effect, where others would see nothing out of the 
common. In other words, he sees as only a 


master sees. 


In contrast to this little group of artists who 
“ know their way ” stands the great majority groping 


in the darkness, whose /echnique displays no gradual 
development, like the individual style of a writer, 
but has obviously been assumed ; is, so to speak, 
accidental, and, in certain circumstances, might 
very well be replaced by another. 


Not unfrequently one notices that a certain 
method of painting, which has become known 
recently through the works of eminent foreign 
painters, is being wittingly imitated, and applied at 
random—frequently in the most foolish manner. 


Naturalism alone—that is to say, the endeavour 
to observe and reproduce Nature as it really is 
no longer appears to satisfy our young painters ; 
and many of them seek refuge in a sort of fairy- 
land, such: as men ever like to represent it. It 
is no longer the old, enchanted forest of romance, 
but—probably owing to Beecklin’s influence—the 
quiet meadows, with tall flowers all around, and 
the long frail stems guiding the eye in grateful 
line into the distance through the light, bluish 
haze which slowly rises. The details have been 
well observed, and one feels that a close study of 
Nature has preceded the work ; but unfortunately 
this expression of natural effects has been arti- 
ficially—or artistically—expanded. Philipp Franck, 
one of our young Berlin artists, is among those 
who have gone astray in this direction. 

In portrait-painting mediocrity almost com- 
pletely swamps the small proportion of 
One must own with regret that the standard 
It is perfectly astonishing to 
is satisfied in regard to 


better 
work, 
has fallen very low. 
find how easily “ Society ’ 
portraits. ‘The majority of these paintings would 
not bear comparison with high-class photographs. 


’ 


Some painters are trying to obtain a more artistic 
by tasteful arrangement and delicacy of 
colouring, which is employed in most ingenious 
But I saw better work of the kind re- 
Something 


effect 


fashion. 
cently exhibited by Reinhold Lepsius. 
of effeminacy is inevitable in work such as this, un 
less a powerful note is struck ; although of course 
the more soft and timid manner is occasionally 
advantageous in portraits of women. Some pea- 
sants’ heads by Curt Herrmann showed strength 
and freshness, and were marked by their author’s 
well-known feeling for colour. 


As for sculpture, perhaps the exhibition of work 
by Constantin Meunier in Keller and Reiner’s 
recently-opened art gallery, may have a beneficial 
effect upon it.- Here a genuine master speaks to 
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us through the medium of a large number of 
plastic works, and conclusively shows that the 
most vigorous naturalism may be allied to indi- 
viduality of style, and that this union leads to the 
production of great works of art. The Meunier 
collection was hailed with enthusiasm at the In- 
ternational Art Exhibition in Dresden ; and it is 
to be hoped the impression made in Berlin by 
these, for the most part small, productions, may be 
deep and enduring. 


Meunier’s subjects are mainly inspired by the 
life of the miner and the peasant—brawny figures, 
with sinews strengthened by their daily toil, and 
muscles that seem as though made of steel. 
Meunier hardly ever enters into minute detail, 
which, from the small size of his figures, would only 
hamper him. His motif is always as simple as 
possible, and even the most extreme physical effort 
depicted never appears exaggerated. The very 
features of his subjects are simplicity itself in 
expression, and thus they gain a grandeur amount- 
ing almost to sublimity in its effect ; for each 
figure is a monument. 


Just as Meunier proves himself great in his 
plainest, smallest works, so the designs for the 
Bismarck monument in Berlin, exhibited at the 
Academy, clearly show how poor may be the 
effects obtained even by a vast expenditure of 
effort and material. The sculptor, Reinhold Begas, 
has been adjudged the winner in the competition. 
He sent in the only practicable design ; and thus 
it is he who will provide Berlin with its fourth 
great memorial. He, like many 
made the mistake of placing allegorical figures 


others, has 








** DAS MADCHEN UND DIE RABEN ” 
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round the monument proper, as if nothing could 
be done without allegory! Have we after all 
learned nothing from the errors of the darogue 
school of sculptors, most of whose creations appear 
intolerable nowadays from the way in which 
fantastic allegorical auxiliaries are massed around 
them? The design by the Munich sculptor, 
R. Maison, was most unfortunate in its effect, 
owing to his geare-like conception of Bismarck, 
who was represented seated in an armchair ; but 
it was excellent so far as concerned the base, all 
the lines leading up to the figure in the centre, 
and the two groups were also very effective. 
G. G. 


USSELDORF.—“ Seek solitude ” was 
the deep-meaning exhortation of the 
great philosophers of old; and its 
wisdom has been shown again and 
again. A recent instance was 

afforded by the exhibition of works by the group of 
young artists who a few years ago took up their 
abode in the remote village of Worpswede. At the 
Munich International Art Exhibition of 1895 their 
fresh and soulful work evoked universal wonder and 
admiration. Chief among these new exhibitors 
were Fritz Overbeck, who still tarries at Worpswede ; 
Hans am Ende, Otto Modersohn, Carl Vinnen, 
Fritz Mackensen, and Heinrich Vogeler. 


It is of the last-named artist I propose to say a 
few words now, by way of accompaniment to the 
examples of his work, reproduced here. 


Born on December 12, 1872, Vogeler received 
his early art training at the Diisseldorf Academy, 
as a pupil of Professor A. 
Kampf, studying afterwards 
at Worpswede under the 
guidance of the grave and 
earnest Fritz Mackensen, 
already mentioned. Two 
years ago he settled down 
permanently in this far- 
away spot, where he bought 
a little, old, straw-thatched 
peasant cottage and a few 
acres of land. Here there 
is nought to disturb the 
poetic quiet of his days, 
no busy life around, no din 
of factory, no throbbing 
engines. Here all his 
plates were produced— 
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** LIEBE ” 


Verkiindigung, Tod und Alte, Das Madchen und die 
Raben, Quelle, Friihling, Liebesfriihling, Liebe, Im 
Mai, and many others which I might quote. But 
it were useless to describe them, for those here 
reproduced speak for themselves. 


His eye and his heart seem full of the laughing 
sunshine and the song of birds, full of springtide 
and love. With true and infinitely delicate sense 
of nature he shows us the budding of the tree-tops, 
and bids us listen with his sensitive ear to what the 
breezes are saying as they rush through the leaves 
or stir the tips of the waving grass. Dreamily 
gazing over the landscape, he reveals to us in his 
etchings all he has seen, heard, and dreamt of. 


They touch us like the old folk-songs, like the 
melodies of a Schumann or a Brahms; for in 
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them are music and poetry combined. May he 
still dream on, with his wide-open, boyish eyes— 
for so, it seems to me, he looks on all things; 
may the good fates decree that his pure freshness 
never be sullied ; and may he give us again and 
again a peep into the enchanted land of legend 
and romance he knows and loves so well. 
S. 


IENNA.—The Vereinigung bildender 

Kiinstler Oesterreichs, who, by-the-bye, 

have just published the first number 

of Ver Sacrum, their illustrated 

magazine, will open their first inter- 

national exhibition of Fine and Applied Arts on 
March 25 in the building of the Garten-baugesell- 
schaft, which is being especially prepared for the 
purpose under the superintendence of the members 
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of the Society. The Exhibition will last till the 
11th of June, and as it is to be of a strictly 
modern character, all works coming under the 
category of Fine and Applied Art are admissible, 
subject to the decision of the jury. All members 
of the Vereinigung are bound by statute, similar 
to that of the Champ de Mars, to exhibit, during 
the time their show is open, at no other public 
exhibition in Vienna. 


The primary object of the Vereinigung being 
to educate the public, and to stimulate artistic 
feeling by a closer contact with the best art of 
the time, English, Scottish, and other foreign 
artists and art industrial corporations will be 
heartily welcomed as exhibitors. Much of the 
most important space in the exhibition will be 
allotted to the Applied Arts section. 

W. S. 


IO DE JANEIRO.—tThe recently 

closed General Exhibition of Fine | 

Arts, although not so well filled 

as in the last few years, was not 

devoid of artistic interest, and it 2 
‘A MARTYR 


offered to the appreciative visitor same works of 
a? o- FROM A PAINTING BY HENRIQUE BERNARDELLI 
real merit. The artist whose exhibits attracted 


immediate attention was Henrique Bernardelli. 


This painter is the possessor of an admirable fech- life. Among his numerous exhibits the first to 
nique, which sometimes, however, is too much catch the eye of the visitor was a seascape full of 
elaborated, and therefore loses in vigour and fresh- light and of a deep emerald colour scheme. 4 
ness. He is seen at his best as a painter of figure, A/artyr (reproduced here) is a magnificent study 
which he draws with great care and vividness from of a head appearing from a rich dark background. 

A Recitation represents an 


evening party, ladies and 
gentlemen in a fashion- 
able drawing-room, in the 
centre of which, with 
his hand resting on the 
back of a chair, the 
young and talented poet, 
Olavo Bilac, recites 
his latest composition. 
The grouping is well 
arranged, and the artist 
has been particularly 


lender 
. . happy in the rendering 
>-bye , : 
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mber ’ 7 
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rather quieter and milder in expression than the 
subject requires. 

Belmiro de Almeida sent four paintings which 
attracted the immediate attention of visitors. He 
has come home from Paris with some notable 
modifications in his ¢echnique ; it is now ampler, 
lighter and steadier. His colouring is bright and 
pleasant, and his composition and draughtsmanship 
may always be relied upon. Ready for the Fair, 
his greatest effort this year, shows a young and 
pretty Portuguese peasant-girl in her Sunday gar- 
ments of red cloth, with the characteristic large 
earrings and the national kerchief as a head-covering. 
The impression is very fresh and exhilarating, and 
the work is executed in the artist’s most delicate 
manner. Souza Pinto, the Portuguese artist so 
well known in Paris, sent a very fine landscape with 
cows, in his most recent manner. 


Rodolpho Amoedo had two good portraits ; that 
of Mme. Le V , a not very easy model, pre- 
sented some difficulty which his brush overcame 
with credit. That of Mlle. N. C. was bright and 
full of character, and A Summer Afternoon was 
especially brilliant in colour. Benjamin Parlagreco 
is an Italian artist who has settled in Rio. He 
is a good landscapist, and understands certain 
sides of Brazilian scenery, more especially the 
mountains, which his brush renders faithfully in 
spite of the fact that he is something of a man- 
nerist. Almeida Junior, one of our most talented 
national artists, was not so represented 
as usual. Diana Cid, a pupil of Aman-Jean, 
whose delicate manner she follows, sent two well- 
drawn and well-painted portraits, full of charm. 
She had also a study of the nude, which was very 
true in colour. Oscar Pereira da Silva, another 
rising artist, who always distinguishes himself as a 
correct draughtsman, exhibited only two small 
paintings. 


well 


I should also mention two small landscapes by 
Gustavo dall’ Ara; a Parisian landscape and some 
beautiful flowers by Jodo Baptista da Costa, now 
travelling in Europe; a seascape by Lopes Rod- 
rigues ; and a good portrait by Mary Manso Saydo. 
Rodolpho Bernardelli had only one work in the 
Exhibition, a spirited bust in plaster of a handsome 
young lady. The artist is now too much occupied 
with his equestrian statue of the late Duke of 
Caxias to devote his attention to other productions. 

C. A. S. 
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USTRALIA.—In Melbourne the Vic- 
torian Society of Artists have sus- 
pended their usual Spring exhibition. 
To help the reduction of the heavy 
debt existing on their fine new gal- 

leries, they have let the buildings to the University 
Conservatorium of Music, for whom it furnishes a 
splendid suite of classrooms. During the Christ- 
mas Long Vacation of the University, the Society 
will hold a six weeks’ Summer Exhibition in the 
months of January and February. 


In Sydney the Art Society of New South Wales 
closed its annual exhibition on October 16, after a 
very successful season of five weeks. The new 
Society of Artists followed, and its exhibition is 
still running and drawing large attendances. 


In Adelaide the Chief Justice opened the 
Summer Exhibition of the Easel Club on Novem- 
ber 16. This Society, now seven or eight years 
old, is in a very prosperous condition, under its 
president, Mr. James Ashton. 


J 


The general attention of all artists in Australia 
is now focussed on the forthcoming Australian 
Exhibition in London. The trustees of the 
National Gallery in Sydney have issued a pro- 
spectus of an exhibition of Australian Art, which is 
to be held under their management in London in 
April and May next at the Grafton Galleries. The 
necessary funds have been liberally given by 
Miss Edith Walker, of Concord, in New South 
Wales, and the enterprise has the official support 
of the Government of that colony. The finest of 
the Australian works from the National Galleries 
of Sydney and Melbourne will be lent to the exhi- 
bition, and contributions from living Australian 
artists are being invited from all the colonies on 
the Australian continent and from New Zealand 
and Tasmania. 


————_ 


The works of Australian artists now living in 
Europe are equally eligible, if executed in Aus- 
tralia. Eligible work now in England must be 
submitted to the London Selection Committee, 
through the committee’s secretary, Mr. A. H. 
Greening, 13 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
The exhibition will certainly be a novel and 
interesting attraction. 

J. L. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Pen Drawing and Pen Dreughismen. By JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Third Edition. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., Limited.) 42s. net.—We must 
refer our readers to volume iv. of THE STUDIO 
(Editor’s Room, p. xvii.) for an extended notice of 
this excellent book. The fact that a third edition 
should have been called for, in spite of numerous 
imitations by other hands, is abundant testimony to 
Some fresh 


Price 


the popularity and value of the work. 
matter has been written by the author concerning 
the origin of modern Spanish illustrations, and 
added. The 
volume being a very bulky one, we must refrain 


some new examples have been 
from making suggestions with regard to other 
matter which, from some points of view, might 
advantageously have The 
subject increases so in vastness day by day that 
a further collection of notes and illustrations will 
shortly be required to bring it up to date. 

La Vie et les Geuvres de Jean Etienne Liotard. 
By Professor E. HUMBERT, M. ALPHONSE REVIL- 
LIOD, and Professor J. W. R. TiLanus. (Amster- 
dam: C. M. Van Gogh.)—The artist who is the 
subject of this admirable memoir was the son of a 
French gentleman who fled from his country at the 
time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
settled out of the reach of persecution in Switzer- 
land. Jeanne Etienne Liotard was born at Geneva 
in 1702 and showed very early in life an astonishing 
He soon became famous 


been incorporated. 


capacity in his profession. 
as a portrait painter, and during his long life counted 
among his sitters many of the most notable people 


of his time. The bulk of his pictures were executed 


in pastel, or as miniatures; he rarely worked in 
The account given of his life in this book 
is extremely interesting, as he was a great traveller 
and sought material for his paintings in many parts 


oils. 


of the world. The authors have taken infinite 
pains to compile a complete list of his productions, 
which cannot fail to prove of value to collectors ; 
and his technical rules and maxims, which are also 
included, will be read with interest by painters. 
The illustrations are numerous and well printed. 
Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. By G. Vasari. Edited 
and annotated by E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD 
and A. A. Hopkins. (London: George Bell and 
Sons.) 36s. net.—This edition of a sterling classic, 
although confessedly but a selection, is a really 
valuable work. Its ample and scholarly notes 
compensate for the omission of the less important 


lives, to all who look on Vasari as the supreme book 
of reference for Early Italian Art. Those who 
read it as literature must await the new translation 
announced by Messrs. Bell to appear ere long. 
Meanwhile, this selection from the Bohn’s transla- 
tion by Mrs. Foster is thoroughly annotated and sup- 
plemented by much information omitted by Vasari 
himself. Well chosen reproductions of represen- 
tative works add to In clear print, 
handy size, and comely binding, it is pre-eminently, 
the art student’s edition, and for all practical 
purposes is as good a working book of reference 
as one need wish. If any admirer of Italian Art 
does not know these naive chronicles by Vasari, a 
great treat awaits him ; to those who do, even to 
those who possess a complete set, these four 
volumes will commend themselves as well worth 
possessing, for the added matter alone, not in a 
separate appendix, but duly placed in footnotes be- 
neath the text, is well worth the price of the whole. 

Decorative Heraldry. By G.W. Eve. (London: 
George Bell & Sons.) Price 1os. 6d. net.—This 
new volume of the Zx Lidris Series, so ably edited 
by Mr. Gleeson White, is one worthy of a place in 


its value. 


the library of all artists who devote some attention 
to the applied arts. Probably no subject for 
design requires more careful study than the one of 
heraldry, for the reason that false heraldry is as 
distressing and inexcusable as bad Latin. The 
author has so treated his subject as to make it of 
especial value to the designer. Commencing his 
work with a primer in which the essential rules are 
laid down and the terms explained, he devotes 
several chapters to its application in past times to 
the many purposes of decoration—to monumental 
brasses, to wood and stone carving, and other forms 
of architectural ornament. The book abounds in 
good illustrations selected with much judgment and 
discrimination. 

Questions on the Philosophy of Art. Compiled 
by WiLBur FisKE JONEs, Jun. (W. Clowes & 
Sons, Ld.)—So far as a rough calculation of this 
astounding book is correct, it shows about 170,000 
words, all arranged in short sentences, each a 
question. “ Why did the revived Gothic penetrate 
to Egypt?” “Is the field of consciously produced 
skeuomorphs still open?” “Are cows and pigs 
to be included in Nature?” “ Are jokes funny at 
These four will serve as 


” 


any and every time? 
samples of tens of thousands asked, without a 
single answer to the lot. The amazing fertility 
of Mr. Wilbur Fiske Jones, jun., as a querist 
must not blind one to the fact that many of his 
inquiries are pertinent, and lead to not unprofit- 
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able trains of thought. But the whole world itself 
could not contain the answers. Richard Wagner 
and the Style of the Music Drama, another book 
by the same author, is less appalling; indeed, 
despite a philosophic appearance of the pages 
beside which the most scientific of Spencer’s 
treatises would appear as light literature, it is 
thoughtful, and exhibits peculiar sanity in discuss- 
ing a theme that is often the excuse for wild 
ramblings. With a desert island and several years’ 
leisure these books might be adequately digested, 
but for the hurry of to-day they are ill-adapted, yet 
they reveal genuine and scholarly intention, how- 
ever unsuited for the taste of the hour. 

The History of Reynard the Fox: A metrical 
version by F. S. Ettis. With 50 Devices by 
WALTER CRANE. (London: David Nutt.) Price 
6s.—In 1894 the author published a rendering in 
metre of this famous medizval story based upon 
the Caxton translation. 
tion he has entirely remodelled his text in order 
more fully to retain the quaintness, the satire, the 
quiet humour of the original version. 


In the present modernisa- 


In this most 
difficult task he has succeeded admirably. The 
ornaments by Walter Crane add much to the 
brightness and beauty of a well-printed book, and 
we desire, especially, to draw attention to the 
arrangement and decoration of the title-page which 
is an example of the artist’s work at his best. 

Etching, Engraving, and the other Methods of 
Printing Pictures. By Hans W. SINGER and 
WiLuiaM StraNnG. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
‘Triibner & Co. Ltd.)—To the many young students 
of art who desire to turn their attention to the 
production of drawings suitable for book and other 
printed forms of illustration, we can thoroughly 
recommend this work. Dr. Singer is such an 
eminent authority upon all that pertains to prints, 
that anything he writes upon the subject is at all 
times worth serious consideration. In the present 
volume he treats with great lucidity upon various 
phases of the art, describing in separate chapters 
the processes of line engraving, etching, dry-point, 
mezzotint engraving, aquatinting, stippling, colour- 
printing, lithography and other allied methods, 
including the modern photo-mechanical processes ; 
besides giving some useful hints upon how to dis- 
tinguish between different kinds of prints and 
upon the right way to appreciate and enjoy them. 
William Strang contributes fourteen plates in the 
principal methods of reproduction, which are evi- 
dences of his versatility of fechnigue and of his 
power as a draughtsman. 

Later Reliques of Old London. 
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lithography by T. R. Way. (London: George 
Bell & Sons.) Price 21s. net.—The success which 
attended the first series of lithographs by Mr. 
Way, entitled Re/igues of Old London, has induced 
the artist to issue a companion volume in 
which many buildings of artistic and _ historic 
interest round and about London have been 
sympathetically treated in the medium with which 
he is so thoroughly conversant, and in which he is 
able so happily to express himself. The present 
series consists of twenty-four plates, all of which 
are valuable examples of lithographic art—valuable 
not only in being excellent records of places fast 
disappearing, but also as specimens of stone 
pictures, technically useful to those who would 
essay that method of reproduction. 

The Three Cruikshanks, a Bibliographical Cata- 
/ogue. Compiled by FREDERICK MARCHMONT. 
(London: W. T. Spencer.)—Vested interests are 
solemn things in British art. As this book shows, 
over five hundred works by the Cruikshanks are 
deemed worthy the honour of a catalogue raisonnée 
such as has been bestowed on Diirer prints or 
Rembrandt etchings, and the market value of the 
items catalogued is shown to be measurably near 
that of the works of those great masters. Mr. 
Julian Morris (in a prefatory essay) pokes fun at 
the Bunthornes, who admire the “ golden age of 
the sixties” ; but even a Bunthorne may at times be 
excited by good work. Now Cruikshank’s clever 
attempts never passed the stage that a brilliant 
amateur has often reached. Consequently, those 
“art” of caricature as seriously 


”» 


who regard the 
as that of any other form of pictorial expression, 
stand amazed to see the prices fetched by works 
not to be compared for a moment with those by 
Hogarth or Rowlandson, any more than with those 
by Charles Keene or Phil May. The Cruikshank 
mania is like the Tulip mania, or the £x /dris 
craze, only absurd when it pays ridiculous prices 
for trifles amusing and admirable of their sort, but 
as a rule merely curious and laughter-provoking, in 
some ways better, and in others worse, than the 
grotesques ” of the present day. The 
given in this book include ‘The 
Humorists,” a dreary piece of fooling, and the 
Grimm. 


“ ’ 


average 
samples 


” 


delightfully impish “ Brownies,” from 
The fun of the one is akin to that of “ Charlie’s 
Aunt,” the other may be ranked with that of 
** Alice in Wonderland ” 
and the other scholarly fun. 

The Canon: An Exposition of the Pagan Mys- 
tery Perpetuated in the Cabala as the Rule of all the 
(London: Elkin Matthews.)—The author is 


Z.e., the one is “ vulgar ” 
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wise to conceal his identity, otherwise he would 
run some risk in these degenerate days of being 
locked up as a lunatic. According to his system 
everything means everything, or if it does not then 
it can be easily made to do it by first turning 
names into numbers, then transmuting those num- 
bers into other names, and hey, presto! the thing 
isdone. £.g., “ro xvevpa Aywyr (the Holy Ghost) 
has the value of 1080, which is the number of 
miles in the moon’s radius. She is thus alsoa 
personification of the moon.” Ancient temples, 
we are gravely assured, were built with proportions 
derived from the human body and the orbits of 
the planets. Thus, every temple was a representa- 
tion in stone of the macrocosm and the microcosm. 
“Just as the measures of the Greek temple were 
derived from the numbers of the names attributed 
to the goddess [Pallas Athene], so also we find 
that the number 755 (Petros) seems to have deter- 
mined some of the proportions of the Abbey of 
Westminster.” Let architects therefore 
eschew their present ignorant methods and learn 
the science of numerical fooling. Then the palmy 
days of hieroglyphic building and 
rhombi, vesice, omphali, analemmata, planetary 
orbits, Gematriac transformations, human anatomy, 
and other pleasant and profitable.items will enter 


modern 


will return, 


into the training of the architect of the future. 
King Longbeard. A book of Fairy Tales, written 

by Barrincton MacGrecor, and illustrated by 

ROBINSON. John Lane.) 


It is the fashion among some illustra- 


CHARLES (London : 
Price 6s. 
tors, as their work becomes popular and much 
sought after, to bestow less care upon its execution. 
The same amount of thought or imagination once 
given to the production of a single picture is made 
The result is that their 
drawings become slighter and lose correspond- 
This fault cannot be found in 


to serve for three or four. 


ingly in interest. 
the case of Charles Robinson. Indeed, it seems 
to us that as his work becomes more appreciated, it 
gains in conscientious worth. Never has his ability 
been shown to greater advantage than in some of 
the illustrations to Aiug Longbeard, and his repu 
The 
story is well written and is sure to be appreciated 


tation cannot fail to be furthered thereby. 


by young people. 
The Wellington Memorial. 
(London: George Allen.) 


By Major ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS. This is a 
worthy companion volume to the admirable Ve/son 
Memorial published by Mr. Allen in 1896. To 
produce an unbiassed history of these stirring 
times within a limited compass, is by no means an 


easy task, but Major Griffiths comes out of the ordeal 


with conspicuous success. Numerous photogravure 
plates and other illustrations after portraits of the 
Duke and of some of his prominent contemporaries 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir M. A. Shee, Hoppner, 
Pearson, Edridge, Pickersgill, and Henry Weigall, 
add greatly to the value of a work to which can be 
accorded nothing but the heartiest praise. 

La Peintire Frangaise. Par Paut MANtTz. 
(Paris: L. H. May.) Price 3 f. 50 c.-This new 
volume of the Bibliotheque de [Enseignement des 
Beaux-Arts deals with the rise and progress of 
painting in France from the ninth century to the 
end of the fifteenth. Like its numerous prede- 
cessors in the same series, it is well written and 
well illustrated, and is in every respect a valuable 
addition to the library of the student of art-history. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. With 100 pictures 
by A. J. Gaskin. (London: George Allen.)—An 
excellent edition, appropriately illustrated and 
printed in a clear, readable type. A book for a 
child to revel in during the long winter evenings. 

The Wallypug in London. By G. E. Farrow. 
Illustrated by ALAN WriGut. (London: Methuen 
& Co.) Price 3s. 6d.—The author of Zhe Wally- 
pug of Why, in writing a second Wallypug book, is 
simply following the excellent example set by 
Lewis Carrol in his adventures of Adice—an ex- 
ample for which the juvenile world has every 
possible reason to be thankful. Zhe Wadlypug in 
London deserves to be as popular with children as 
its predecessor, and none the less so because of 
Mr. Wright’s clever and humorous illustrations. 
Unlimited. A Story for Children. By 
LEACH WARBOROUGH. Grant 


Tom, 
MARTIN 
Richards.) Price 5s. 
annihilation of time and space is made to account 
The illustra- 


(London : 
A fantastic story, in which 


for a confused jumble of episodes. 
tions, by the talented artist Miss Gertrude Bradley, 
are vigorous and full of humour. 

Spring Fairies and Sea Fairies. 
Illustrated by NELLIE Benson. (Lon- 
A charming book for young 


By GERALDINE 
MOcKLER. 
don: George Allen.) 
children, with some remarkably dainty illustrations. 
Nellie 


wanting in “ colour,” show considerable power of 


}enson’s drawings, if occasionally somewhat 


draughtsmanship and imaginative refinement, and 
we shall look with interest for further work from 
her pencil. 
WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
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DESIGN FOR DAMASK TABLE CLOTH. 
(A VIII.) 


The First Prize (Zen pounds) is awarded to 
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St. Mungo (R. H. Scott, 65 W. Regent Street, 
Glasgow). 

The Seconp Prize (Five pounds) to Sunflower 
(Alice Gordon Loch, 43 Eardley Crescent, Earl’s 
Court, S.W.). 

The TuHirD Prize (Zhree pounds) to Cobalt 
Pants (Arthur Payne, 6 Upper Phillimore Place, 
Kensington, W.). 

The following have been awarded Honourable 
Mention :—Braid (Reginald Dick, Olive Villa, 
Newlyn, Cornwall); Sky Blue (Ida M. Unwin, 
Heathlands, Maybury, Woking); Barney (Mabel 
S. Chandler, Station House, Aldershot, Hants) ; 
Elgitha (Katherine M. Coggin, North View, Chad- 
wick Road, Peckham); /anita (Ethel Elliott, 11 
Castle Bar Road, Ealing, W.); /Ve//a (N. Boon, 
26 Willemstraat, Den Haag, Holland) ; the adove 
have been purchased by Messrs. Erskine Beveridge 
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ADRESFIELD 
MUSICAL COMPETITION 

















and Co.  Abeille (J. Foord) ; Cyma (Henry Hol- 
man) ; Craft (Ernest Storm) ; Chin-Chin (Florence 
Harris) ; Daisy (T. W. Hammond) ; Forlorn Hope 
(W. A. Buckingham) ; Faithlie (Miss Russell) ; 
Jnez (Helena Appleyard) ; Zy/a (Mary L. Warren) ; 
Loudoun (W. D. White) ; Wibs (Alice Hewitt) ; Pop 
(Arthur L. Walbank) ; Primu/a (Georgina Sutton) ; 
Wenman (Miss C. Turner Smith) ; Witloeg (Amy 
Whitelegge) ; and Yarah (Helen F. Loch). 


DESIGN FOR A CERTIFICATE. 
(A X.) 


The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Tod (Osmond Pittman, 49 Stanley Gardens, 


Hampstead). 
The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Arc(Thomas 
Corson, 8 Blenheim Walk, Leeds). : 


Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Agathos (Stavros Homere) ; 
Diana (Mary L. Greville 
Cooksey) ; Dodo (Dorothea 
A. Drew); F Sharp (A. 
J. Moore); Jason (John 
Thirtle); Zdith (Edith 
Harwood, 29 Tite Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.) ; and Song- 
ster (Mary M. Falcon, 
Milverton, Somerset). 
The designs by Zdith 
and Songster have been 
purchased. 

















ILLUSTRATION IN PEN AND 
INK FoR ‘A MIpsuM- 
MER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


(B IX.) 


The First Prize (One 
guinea) is awarded to S¢. 
Osmund (Osmond Pitt- 
man, 49 Stanley Gardens, 
Hampstead). 

The SkEcOND PRIZE 
(Half-a-guinea) to Athe- 
neum (F. H. Ball, 189 
Noel Street, Nottingham). 

Honourable Mention is 
given to the following:— 
Jason (John Thirtle, The 





Elms, Banstead Road, 
Ewell, Surrey); ease 
Blossom (May Seddon 


Tyrer, 43 East Dulwich 
Road, S.E.); and Sa/ 


“Top” 
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(S. A. Lindsey, Huntington, Pakwood Road, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth); ¢he above are 
illustrated. Bat (Chas. M. Crosby); Bottom 
(Allan Inglis); Bérangére (Victor Lhuer) ; 
Lucifer (R. E. Clarke) ; Sparrow (Scott Cal- 
der) ; and U/mus (Nellie Brightwell). 
STUDY OF SHELLS. 
(C IX.) 

Among the drawings which have been sub- 
mitted in this competition are many which, 
while showing marked ability of draughts- 
manship, are faulty in methods of working. 
For example, some are so finely drawn as to 
lose all sense of line work. Others are drawn 
in ink which is not uniformly black. Both 
faults render them equally unsuitable for 
reproduction by process. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded 
to Credo (Marion E. Broadhead, 25 High 
Street, Macclesfield). 

The Sgeconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to 
Beach (Geo. Collier, 89 Hassop Street, 
Beswick, Manchester). 

Honourable Mention is given to the fol- 
lowing :—A7y/as (Isabel Haddon, Odiham 
Close, Winchfield) ; Seaweed B (Mary Bur- 
field, 15 Maison Dieu Road, Dover); /¢he 
above are illustrated. Also to Bee (Bernard 
C. Gotch); Bufo (Madeline Gregory) ; 
Canute (Eveline A. Brauer); Cha/ks (Flor- 
ence A. Phillips) ; #7 Zor (Margaret I. Chil- 
ton) ; Frigga (Helen Taylor); Gae/ (James 
Campbell) ; AZo//usc (J. D. Dean); Novice 
(Edmund G. Sykes) ; amo (Ethel S. Mar- 
tin) ; Parrot (Miss M. Pirrott); Raratonga 
(J. H. Hipsley) ; and Zefo (Will. E. Tyler). 

A Livinc-Room INTERIOR. 
(D III.) 

Owing to great pressure on our space this 
competition is not illustrated. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded 
to Oceillat (Sophie Mounier, 1 Rue Général 
Appert, Paris). 

The Second Prize (Ha/fa-guinea) to 
Ancestor (J. C. Warburg, Villa Raphael, 
Cannes, France). 

Honourable Mention is given to the fol- 
lowing :—Chic-a-hee (M. C. Cameron) ; Fluff 
(L. King Harman); forester (Constance 
Innes-Lillington) ; J/uggins (C. H. Cunner) ; 
Phyllis (Edmund G. Ballard); and Proteus 
(Walter Rossiter). 
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** PEASE BLOSSOM ” 
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HON. MENTION (COMPETITION B IX.) ** JASON ” 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMPETITION C IX.) ** CREDO ” 


SECOND PRIZE (COMPETITION C IX.) 
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HON. MENTION (COMPETITION C IX.) ** SEAWEED 8” 


HON. MENTION (COMPETITION C IX.) ** HYLAS 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE AND PRE- 
RAPHAELITISM. 


“ THE Rossetti’s at the New Gallery 

and the early Millais’ at the Winter Royal 

Academy came at a timely moment, I think,” said 
the Lay Figure. 

‘“‘ Any moment were timely for both or either,” 
the Decadent Poet said. “It is refreshing to see 
the morbid school, which is unpopular to-day we are 
told, thus honoured by conventional approval.” 

“ Morbid,” said the Lay Figure; ‘the early 
Millais morbid. Has rhyming knocked all reason 
out of you? ‘Side’ of that sort should be kept for 
‘ outsiders ’—they may be impressed by it ; but to 
dare to tell ws that the Rossetti and Millais of the 
fifties were morbid !” 

“Steady, go slow,” said the Decadent, imitating 
as he thought the jargon of Philistia. “I have not 
been to either show yet ; but I read again Rossetti’s 
sonnets to pictures, and projected the figures on 
my mind therefrom.” 

“Which may account for your ridiculous idea,” 
said the Lay Figure. “It is just because the 
younger generation are apt to think that the latest 
Rossetti’s, and Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, represent 
each pole of the Pre-Raphaelite ideal, that it is 
most fortunate that they should have an oppor- 
tunity to study the real meaning of those who 
coined the expression  Pre-Raphaelitism—a 
synonym for realisation, verification, materialisa- 
tion, as Ruskin put it.” 

“You mean to say that Pre-Raphaelitism once 
was sheer realism,” said the Decadent Poet. “I 
though. Millais only became realistic when he grew 
rich, and that Rossetti was always intense.” 

“Tt is too late to discuss the whole thing now,” 
the Lay Figure said; “but if Rossetti’s poetic 
imagination, even at first, set him realising visions 
rather than facts, you will find that he endeavoured 
to paint them as ‘real persons in a solid world, not 
as personifications in a vaporescent one,’ to quote 
Mr. Ruskin again. Mr. Holman Hunt has con- 
tinued doing so, and the Millais we reverence in 
Mariana, The Woodman’s Daughter, The Huguenots, 
and above all in S#. Agnes’ Eve, did his best to be 
‘factual,’ and to insist on realistic details of his 
subject, even if they jarred upon its poetry.” 

“I fancy the Continent takes Pre-Raphaelitism to 
mean Burne-Jones and the cult of the sunflower, 
Walter Crane’s and Kate Greenaway’s toy-books, 
Dresser’s designs and Liberty fabrics, Morris 
wall-papers, and the Arts and Crafts movement, 
down to the latest Stupio artists,” the Journalist 


7° 


’ 


said. “Certainly most who delight in these things 
delight also in the early Rossetti’s and Millais’.” 

“ Therefore, ‘things which are equal to the same 
are equal to anything else,’ as Mark Twain’s school- 
boy wrote—is that your argument ?” the Lay Figure 
broke in. “After all it is not very important if 
such a misconception has arisen. No matter what 
the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood actually meant, or 
what Mr. Ruskin put forward as their creed, the 
movement we see developed to-day is deeper and 
broader than they guessed. It began before them, 
and it has lasted beyond them.” 

“Then to whom would you attribute the de- 
corative movement, if not to them ?” said the 
Journalist. 

“To the reaction against foreign influence, 
whether Classic or Renaissance, anda return to the 
study of British architecture and art,” the Lay 
Figure said. “Nor must one forget the enormous 
influence the so-called Oxford movement exerted. 
You must remember it was in ecclesiastical art that 
the revival found its earliest expression. Paint- 
ing, a self-contained art, was much less influenced ; 
but Gothic architecture, with all its allied arts of 
mosaic, stained-glass, metal work, mural decoration 
and the like—whence our later-movements have 
been naturally evolved—began with the High 
Church revival and a more liberal expenditure 
on the adornment of churches.” 

“You are forgetting, surely, Horace Walpole’s 
‘Strawberry Hill,’ and Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
the Eglinton tournament, and the rest of the good 
old precedents,” said the Journalist. 

“No! but I think they are only a few, and that 
to-day each force we approve and believe to be 
typical of the movement has its own good pedigree. 
Little by little, as our strength has increased, we 
have learned to discard precedent accordingly, and 
to realise that there is no reason why efficient 
craftsmen working to-day should not carry on the 
development of the present manner until they have 
unconsciously almost created a distinctly typical 
‘twentietli-century’ style. Not by atrocious efforts 
to produce bizarre effects in iron, or by seeking 
novelty at any price, but by a judicious embodi- 
ment of the best surviving features of past styles. 
Great changes are rarely visible to those who help 
to make them. A sudden innovation as a rule 
expires by the reaction it provokes, but quiet 
advance, such as the Pre-Raphaelite idea shows 
to-day, if it seems far away from the letter of the 
early Millais and Rossetti, is, in the main, a logical 
evolution of the spirit of those two artists.” 

Tue Lay Ficure. 
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HE WORK OF T. C. GOTCH. 
BY A. L. BALDRY. 


Or all the phases of thought and 

varieties of point of view by which the 
production of the modern school of painting in 
this country is distinguished, that of imaginative 
symbolism is the rarest. Our younger artists have 
long inclined rather towards the realisation of facts 
than towards the expression of abstractions. They 
have shown, by a vast number of very well handled 
canvases, that they are more concerned with what 
is obvious and apparent than with those intellec- 
tual subtleties which are capable of inspiring the 
painter’s art with noble individuality and definite 
distinction. A vehement faith in the beauties of 
accurate imitation, and a clear conviction that by 
the application of skilful ¢echnigue to the repre- 
sentation of every-day subjects the most interesting 
results can be arrived at, have had the effect of 
leading the mass of painters into a convention of 
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Fanciful variety and poetic 
suggestion are both neglected for the literal state- 
ment of events that have only a momentary im- 
portance, and do not really deserve the permanent 


skilful commonplace. 


record which pictorial art can supply. The fashion 
of the time is essentially a material one, making a 
demand hardly at all upon the artist’s ability to 
think, and exercising merely his faculty for obser- 
vation and his power to prove by manual dexterity 
that his eyesight is good and his memory receptive. 
Certainly this is a side of art that has a full claim 
to recognition—that is, in point of fact, valuable 
because it affords a solid basis for better things ; 
but it cannot be regarded as the only one worthy 
of the attention of the sincere worker. The 
thinker who has trained his eye and hand suffi- 
ciently to reach the modern standard of craftsman- 
ship can go much farther, and, without losing his 
hold upon the public that craves for materialism, 
can do something to please the few who enjoy the 
intellectual suggestion of his work. 
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It is because Mr. T. C. Gotch has grafted upon 
the realism of his contemporaries a very interesting 
type of imaginative expression that he has made 
for himself a place among living artists which he 
can hardly be said to share with any one else. In 
his fidelity to Nature, and in his regard for the facts 
which she supplies, he is exact enough to please 
the most uncompromising believer in realistic accu- 
racy ; but in the suggestion of his later pictures he 
makes a persuasive appeal to the thoughtful lovers 
of poetic art, and touches a chord to which the 
idealist is always ready to respond. ‘The line he 
has taken is in many respects an unusual one, the 
outcome of numerous efforts in different directions. 
He has experimented in various classes of subjects, 
and has evolved a style of his own from beginnings 
that hardly seemed to promise the particular de- 
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velopment which has resulted. Before he finally 
settled down into the marked individuality of selec- 
tion and manner by which his work has, during 
quite recent years, been distinguished, he went 
through several artistic phases, each of which may 
be taken as representing a sincere effort to find the 
way best suited for the assertion of his personal 
view concerning zesthetic questions. He was 
obviously, for the first few years of his life as an 
artist, occupied with material which only partially 
suited him, which gave him scope for the display 
of technical skill, but afforded comparatively little 
opportunity for the exercise of those imaginative 
qualities of which he has since proved himself to 
be possessed. Not until he had tried many forms 
of realism, and of dramatic subject-painting, did he 
turn to the combination of symbolism and decora- 
tion that has, by its origi- 
nality and definite charac- 
ter, distinguished him as a 
worker in art who has a 
rare faculty of invention 
and a really intellectual 
motive in everything he 
attempts. 

His first pictures had no 
special intention beyond 
the literal expression of 
what was before him. 
They were studies of 
things and people as he 
saw them, set down with- 
out any particular idea of 
conveying a moral lesson, 
and designed mainly to 
serve as accurate reflec- 
tions of the life led by cer- 
tain sections of the com- 
munity. The surroundings 
in which he found himself 
sufficed to fix the charac- 
ter of his work, and gave 
to it whatever meaning it 
possessed. It was sober, 
serious, and powerful, full 
of strong contrasts, and 
uncompromising in its 
fidelity to the social at- 
mosphere of the distant 
part of Cornwall in which 
he has made his home. 
Sometimes it had a touch 
of humour, as in Zhe Story 
of the Money-Pig ; at others 
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‘THE STORY OF THE MONEY-PIG ” 


it was marked by the tragic force which was so well 
exemplified in the canvas ’Zwixt Life and Death, 
exhibited at the Academy in 1890 ; but always the 
chief desire of the artist was to realise the actuality 
of the scene he was depicting, to make his picture 
convincing by its very avoidance of any sugges- 
tion that he had introduced into it anything for 
which he had not had a definite and producible 
warrant. He based his claim, then, to attention 
quite obviously upon his undeniable faculty for 
being exact, and he sought for realism as if it 
were worthy to be the one supreme aim of all 
modern artists. 

But even in the midst of his devotion to this 
branch of practice he showed that the instinct was 
in him to extend the limits of his art so that they 
might include something that demanded deeper 
thought and a greater degree of invention. In 
1886 he exhibited, in the first show of the New 
English Art Club, a great painted allegory, Destiny, 
which proved that, despite the realistic studies he 
had produced before, and was to continue to pro- 
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duce during the next four or five years, his mind 
was inclined towards the personifications of ab 
stract ideas, that are to-day accepted as represent 
ing him most completely. This picture, which is 
now the property of the National Gallery of South 
Australia, was treated with real dignity and with 
full grasp of dramatic significance, but its symbolism 
was not subtle and its arrangement was somewhat 
obvious. It ranks in the artist’s record rather as 
an experiment, as an attempt to find the way along 
which he wished to travel, than as a final declara 
tion of his conviction, That he had not then 
made up his mind is proved by his work during the 
succeeding four years, which culminated in the 
appearance of the frankly realistic ’Zwixt Life and 
Death. 


scene that might quite possibly have been studied 


This was simply a pictorial statement of a 


real life. It made few demands upon the 


painter’s imagination, and. was calculated to exer 


from 


cise rather his powers of memory and sympatheti 
observation than his capacity to reason out and put 
into intelligible-shape images that were formed in 
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his own mind. As an assertion of facts it was 
extremely complete, leaving nothing to be discussed 
as uncertain, and omitting no descriptive touch 
that would add cogency to the story that had to be 
told. 

Two years later, Mr. Gotch gave clear evidence 
that this literal view of art had ceased to satisfy 
him. In 1892 he exhibited at the Academy a 
single picture which marked the beginning of a 
great change in his methods. In J/y Crown and 
Sceptre he abandoned the solid symbolism of 
Destiny and the vivid reality of ’Ziwixt Life and 
Death, and committed himself for the first time to 
a class of work in which the dominant idea was to 
decorate. He made no profession in this one 


canvas of any profound inner meaning, or subtle 
motive, and suggested no sentiment, but gave instead 
a happy hint of wholesome freshness and innocent 


strength. His chief concern was with another sort 
of realism than that which had occupied him before, 
with the exact interpretation of picturesque detail 


*’PWIXT LIFE AND DEATH ” 


rather than the somewhat sordid facts of a strug- 
gling existence, and, with the combining of those 
exquisite trifles, which Nature supplies, into a 
decorative harmony, rather than the photographic 
representation of a saddening episode. The inten- 
tion which he then revealed was developed still 
further in the picture that, two years later, repre- 
sented him at the Academy. Zhe Child Enthroned 
very emphatically defined his new creed, and 
asserted the nature of the principles to which he 
had decided to conform for the future. Story was 
abandoned, incident set aside, and even the touch 
of personality which marked AZy Crown and Sceptre 
was almost entirely eliminated. What remained was 
a delightfully pure type of art, something that, by its 
novelty of form, attracted general attention, and yet 
by its observation of the highest canons of technical 
practice was able to satisfy the most exacting 
demand for efficiency of execution. Realistically, 
the picture was as complete as it was possible to 
make it: nothing in the rendering of textures or 
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the treatment of details was neglected or left un- 
explained, and no minute touch of exact definition 
was forgotten, yet all through the charm of a dainty 
and poetic idea made itself felt. With the one 
exception of Death the Bride, exhibited at the 
Academy in 1895, Mr. Gotch’s pictures since Zhe 
Child Enthroned have carried on the same motives. 
Death the Bride sounded a deeper and perhaps 
less pleasant note, and had a mystic suggestion 
that was not quite free from morbidity ; but Zhe 
Child in the World at the New Gallery in 1895, 
Alleluia shown at the Academy and bought by the 
Trustees of the Chantrey Fund in 1896, and the 
exquisite composition, Zhe Heir to all the Ages, 
which represented the artist at the Academy last 
year, were admirable decorations, full of healthy 
invention and hitting happily the safe middle 
course between phantasy and literal reality. By 
these works Mr. Gotch has established himself 
securely among the best of our imaginative painters, 
and has proved in a manner most creditable to 
himself that there is nothing incongruous in the 
union of fact and fancy, or in an alliance between 
delicate imagery and assiduous care in the arrange- 
ment and realisation of properly selected facts. 

It is, possibly, because his art education and 
early experiences were somewhat varied that Mr. 
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“Decorative Art in Paris”’) 


Gotch has, as a producing artist, gone through 
such distinct differences in his search for the one 
mode of expression which would accord best with 
his own esthetic individuality. He was not in- 
fluenced from the first by surroundings which could 
fix and determine his after practice, and did not 
by long adherence to any one school become 
permanently affected by any set of local traditions. 
Before he began the serious study of art he was 
engaged for four years in business ; and it was not 
till he had reached the age of twenty-one years 
that he decided to devote himself to the profession 
that he has since followed with so much success. 
His first experiences were gained at Heatherley’s 
school, to which he went in the spring of 1876 ; 
but in the autumn of the following year he became 
a student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Antwerp, 
and worked there for six months. In 1878 he 
returned to London, and, after three months’ study 
under Mr. Samuel Lawrence, joined the Slade 
school for a period of two years. Three years’ 
fairly continuous study in Paris, in the studio of 
Jean Paul Laurens, followed, but during this period 
there were intervals in which he was working at 
Newlyn. After a voyage to Australia in 1883 he 
spent three years in London, and then once more 
took up his abode at Newlyn, which place has 
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remained his headquarters up to the present time. 
A sketching tour in Denmark in 1889, and a stay 
of some months in Italy during the winter of 1891, 
have, however, added to his experiences, and have 
doubtless aided him in making up his mind on 
questions of artistic practice. 

Indeed, his visit to Italy coincides with the 
greatest change in his methods. It was during his 
stay in that country that he threw off the Newlyn 
influence which was so perceptible in ’Zwixt Life 
and Death, and painted My Crown and Sceptre, 
which may certainly be regarded as a very out- 
spoken protest against the grey monotone affected 
by the West of England painters. Italian colour 
seems to have convinced him, and to have urged 
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him to strive for a strength and variety of chromatic 
arrangement which he never before attempted. 
Ever since he has been a lover of sumptuous com- 
binations, and has revelled in the representation 
of the gorgeous textures, the brocades and em- 
broideries, the laces and adornments, which are so 
lovingly treated in the works of the Italian 
masters. Here, apparently, he found the revela- 
tion which he wanted to divert him from the grey 
melancholy of realism into the glowing sumptuous- 
ness of decoration, and here he was taught to under- 
stand himself. For it must not be forgotten that 
if the manner of his later art is Italian, the matter 
is his own. The worship of child-life, the pretty 
symbolism which he builds up round his studies 
of the dainty freshness of 
childhood, the poetic re- 
finement of the domestic 
instinct, which appear in 
his work, are personal to 
himself, and by the aid of 
this individual characteris- 
tic he reaches an esthetic 
height to which the mere 
realist, no matter how great 
his capacity, can never 
hope to attain. Though 
his career as an exhibitor 
covers no more than fifteen 
years, he has already many 
tangible evidences to show 
of public and professional 
appreciation. Medals 
have been awarded him at 
Chicago, Berlin, and on 
two occasions at the Paris 
Salon, while Destiny and 
Alleluia have found their 
way to national collections 
His position among the 
best of the younger artists 
is an assured one, and the 
attention and respect of 
the great body of art-lovers 
are freely bestowed upon 
him. These are all the 
proofs of a well-established 
reputation ; and having so 
rapidly established it he 
may fairly be expected to 
increase it and to carry it 
farther and farther during 
coming years. 
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ART IN 
EXHIBI- 
BY 


ECORATIVE 
PARIS: THE 
TION OF “THE SIX.” 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


Tuis little group of artists, whose work has often 
been alluded to in these columns, and with whom 
the readers of THe Strupio have thus for some 
time been acquainted, have just been holding their 


BRONZE CANDLESTICK BY TONY SELMERSHEIM 


second exhibition in the Galerie des Artistes 


Modernes, Rue Caumartin. 


Last year they numbered five, now they boast 
one more name, and call themselves “ Les Six.” 
Next year, perhaps, they will style themselves 


“The Eight,” or “The Ten,” or “The Fifteen.” 


“They have too much respect for their individu- 


CANDLE BRACKET 


y TONY SELMERSHEIM 


ality to invest themselves with any other title. To 
dub themselves members of this or that confra- 
ternity, or corporation, or guild, seems to them 
both puerile and useless ; and, by refraining from 
limiting their membership, do they not, as it were, 
proclaim their readiness to open wide their doors 
to all who come in the spirit of goodwill and fel- 
lowship?” Thus “The Six” express themselves 
in the catalogue of their exhibition, which con- 


BRONZE CANDLESTICK 
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tains, moreover, a sort of profession of faith which 
deserves to be remembered. 
Their chief care, their real object, is not exclu- 
sively to produce rare 
nicknacks, show pieces, 
objets de luxe, or expensive 
works of art. They do 
not work to tickle the 
fancy, to gratify the mo- 
mentary caprice of some 
small minority of “fashion- 
able” amateurs. Their 
principal aim is to create 
articles of everyday utility, 
which shall be works of 
art, not by reason of their 
cost, or the value of the 
material of which they are 
made, but by virtue of the 
actual work put into them, 
and by the fact of their 
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being fashioned strictly to fulfil the requirements 
for which they are intended. 

They hold the view, moreover, that all materials 
are of equal value, provided they be employed and 


SILVER MEDALLION BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER 


handled in suitable manner, logically and earnestly. 
They are utterly opposed to the current opinion, 
which draws a distinction between that which 
some call “ art” and that which others call ‘ deco- 
ration.” 

Indeed, their intentions are of the best; and 
thereon we may heartily congratulate the members 
of this charming little association, which comprises 
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MM. Félix Aubert, Alexandre Charpentier, Jean 
Dampt, Moreau-Nélaton, Charles Plumet and Tony 
Selmersheim. 

But do they carry out their programme? Do 
they fulfil the promises they make? This is to be 
judged by glancing at the new work they have just 
been showing. 

M. Aubert’s exhibits include his printed velvets, 
Les Iris and Les Pervenches, which were repro- 
duced in Tur Stupio for December 1897 ; also a 
Genoese velvet of extreme richness of material and 
design, which does him great honour ; in addition, 


EMBOSSED LEATHER CIGARETTE CASE 
BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER 


several wall-papers, including a frieze of ships, 
remarkable for its beautiful sense of proportion 
and its breadth of handling; and lastly, some 


carpets and laces—multi-coloured Chantilly laces— 
than which nothing could be more exquisitely 
delicate, more skilful, more charming. The de- 
sign is relieved by light colouring most harmo- 
niously disposed. Now it is a bunch of wild roses, 
whose tender pink shows against a background of 
green leaves with wonderful effect ; now a handful 
of narcissi bursting forth from a mass of stalks and 
ribbons—a garland fit for a ball-dress. The effect 
is altogether novel, and reflects the utmost credit 
on the artist, who has contrived with complete suc- 
cess to produce an original work by combining and 
proportioning his decorative motifs with due regard 
to the special exigencies of his material. 
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In collaboration with M. Alexandre Charpentier, 
M. Aubert also displays a Mural Decoration for a 
Bath-room in enamelled earthenware, executed in 
the great manufactory of Sarreguemines. _Interest- 
ing as this work undoubtedly is, it must be regretted 
that the two artists should not have chosen, to 
carry out their ideas, some material less common- 
place, less hard, less cold. ‘The same scheme pro- 
duced in stoneware would have been far superior. 
As it is, however, the work is worthy of all praise, 
for it reveals a keen sense of novelty, a spirit of 
invention, expressed in truly characteristic fashion. 
This background of water, shimmering with change- 
ful lights behind the arum lilies in the foreground ; 
this low-relief frieze of girl bathers, whose every 
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movement is reflected in the pure blue of the 
stream ; these combinations of yellows and greens, 
blues and pinks, displayed in happily balanced 
masses, produce a really exquisite impression of 
freshness and light. In modelling the figures, 
Charpentier has shown all his well-known gifts of 
grace and flexibility; the poses are most har- 
monious and delightfully true; there is in these 
women’s forms something of the serene elegance 
of the Tanagra statuettes. Be it added that the 
artist has modelled his work with scrupulous regard 
to the flow of the enamel which covers them, and, 
indeed, makes them stand out the more boldly and 
effectively. 

A brooch in silver, representing a baby’s chubby 
head ; two silver seals of delicate modelling; a 
Siren and a Ganymede ; a bronze plaquette of St. 
Sebastian—intended as a prize in an archery com- 
petition, a sport to which M. Moreau-Nélaton is 
devoted ; a large number of embossed leather port- 
folios, cigar-cases, blotting-books, &c.; four um- 
brella stands in varnished pottery, in which the 
artist, unfortunately, has not attempted to vary 
a form only too familiar already; a gourd in 
leather, representing a huge bunch of grapes, very 
broadly treated ; and the medallion of Dr. Besnier ; 
these make up the sum of Alexandre Charpentier’s 
exhibits. The medallion is a work of highest art. 
I know no artist of to-day capable of producing it 
with more power or more intensity of expression, 
more delicacy, or more finish. Without excess of 
minuteness, there is in this work every requisite 
detail, shown with the utmost precision ; and, more 
than that, there is a breadth of vision, a realisation 
of character rising to actual greatness. 

M. Jean Dampt this year shows us no furniture, 
but metal-work instead—a dish in refoussé silver, 
a silver door-handle, several gold brooches, and 
some artistic little medals. I don’t much care 
for the door-handle, made in the form of a couple 
of snails, by no means inviting to the hand ; more- 
over, the design generally appears to me heavy and 
too suggestive of certain eighteenth-century styles. 
His dish, on the other hand, is very fine, entirely 
simple in scheme and perfect in execution. The 
ornamentation, consisting solely of chestnut leaves 
and chestnuts themselves in their spiky shells, runs 
around the brim, while two large leaves form the 
handles.- This is a truly beautiful work, rich 
both in material and in workmanship. I have, 
however, one criticism to make, from the decora- 
tive point of view. It seems to me the work would 
gain in effect, would have greater uniformity, if the 
leaves on the brim of the dish were designed on 
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BY FELIX AUBERT 


the same scale as those on the handles. The 
larger-sized leaf is too boldly treated compared 
with the smaller, always remembering they are 

seen close together on a very limited surface. 
The display offered by M. E. Moreau-Nélaton 
is scarcely adequate to satisfy the demands we 
are justified in making on an artist so conscien- 
ty tious, so interesting as he. His Calendar for 
7898, in the form of a hand-screen, with a 
wooden mounting, incrusted with copper—the 
i work of M. Plumet—comprises twelve litho- 
ny graphs in colour, purely decorative in style, with 
the almanac for each month displayed amidst a 
wealth of flowers and fruit and other ornamental 
designs of great simplicity both in drawing and 
: in colour. M. Moreau-Nélaton also exhibits a 
fire-guard, a screen in fine-stitched tapestry, and 
some decorative borders in silk embroidery, exe- 
cuted by Madame E. Moreau-Nélaton. These 
latter are charming, and were evidently inspired 
by Japanese mo/ifs, while the screen is based 
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on the Gothic. The embroidery work is quite 
admirable, and indeed approaches absolute per- 
fection in delicacy, in taste, and in sureness of 
treatment. On seeing this exquisitely feminine 
work, one needs must feel a touch of respectful 
sorrow at the thought of the tragic fate of her 
whose fingers wrought it; for she perished in 
the frightful catastrophe at the Bazar de la 
Charité, while devoting herself, as was the con- 
stant habit of her daily life, to the work of 
assisting the poor. 

M. Charles Plumet’s contributions consist of 
a desk, a bookcase, styled a dib/iothegue-carton- 
nier, and an éfagére. He may be warmly con- 
gratulated on his evident and ever-increasing 
efforts in the direction of simplicity. The lower 
part of his bookcase consists of a set of drawers, 
flanked right and left by tall pigeon-holes for 
large volumes. As for the upper portion, the 
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central part is formed of a series of book-shelves, 
and rises higher than at the sides, which contain 
portable cases for papers. The thicknesses of 
the wood reveal at once the rational, practical 
construction of the furniture and the utility and 
convenience of every part of it. Everything has 
been scientifically thought out, and as skilfully 


executed. The proportions are excellent, and 


due regard has always been shown to the prac- 
tical side of the work. 
it is absolute perfection ; in fitting, in polish, in 


As for the wood itself, 


the working of the drawers, it is without a flaw. 
This is real cabinet-making, with no trace of 
trickery or make-believe about it—honest work, in 
fact, admirably conceived and carried out. The 
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light, delicate copper-work, done from the artist’s 
own designs, the pigskin covers to the portfolios 
—every part of the bookcase is original, and 
chosen with the most scrupulous care in order to 
attain the special effect desired. 

The desk, also in ash, is less attractive in my 
opinion. I am sorry M. Plumet has not attempted 
a more novel and a more logical means of preserv- 
ing—as was his evident aim—the traditional form 
of construction in an object of this kind. With 
his great gifts he is capable, I am sure, of creating 
something much more interesting and less conven- 
tional than this. The office armchair exhibited by 
M. Plumet is most comfortable, light and solid, 
pleasing to the eye, and very nice to sit in—merits, 
these, not too often 
found ! 

M. Tony Selmersheim 
has designed an ingenious 
little chiffonnier for ladies, 
which has the merit of . 
being at once original and 
practical. The idea is, 
no doubt, based on the 
exquisitely worked bou- 
doir furniture of the 
eighteenth century. In 
any case, it is a charming 
thing, most cunningly 
conceived and admirably 
realised. At the same 
time it gives proof of un- 
doubted individuality, the 
development and perfect- 
ing of which one is happy 
to witness ; for M. Tony 
Selmersheim is quite 
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young, and there is good reason for holding the 


. highest hopes for his future. Among the illuminat- 


ing apparatus in copper and bronze exhibited by 
him in the Rue Caumartin, the candlesticks are 
particularly successful. Nothing could be more 
unpretentious or more practical, and at the same 
time more charming. This simple flower-stalk, 
spreading out into the corolla of a flower, in which 
the candle is placed, seems, to my eyes, to have some 
of the beauty seen in certain Japanese work ; it is so 
natural, so unstudied, so spontaneous, so obviously 
sprung from the fingers of the artist. Equally 
effective is his candle bracket in bronze oxidised in 
dull green. This is simply a cluster of plain stems, 
unchased and devoid of all twisting, which meet 
against the wall. 

He also exhibits other candlesticks, an electric 
light chandelier, an inkstand, an electric light 
bracket, and an oil-lamp—all conceived and 
executed in the same free, unaffected manner, 
strictly adapted to the purposes for which they are 
designed, and presenting one and all a quite 
exceptionally harmonious arrangement of lines. 
M. Selmersheim is, indeed, an artist who knows 
how to work in metal. He has great and original 
capacity, and as he is on the right road, all that 
remains for him is to go straight ahead, and then 
we may count on having a supply of beautiful 
works of applied art. 

Exhibitions of this varied and interesting nature 
are rare in Paris. ‘True it is that industrial art is 
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becoming more and more the “ order of the day,” 
but at the same time it proceeds hand-in-hand with 
eccentricity and dizarrerie. Incoherence and ugli- 
ness predominate. Against this tendency the little 
group of “Les Six” are struggling valiantly, and I 
am inclined to think they will emerge triumphant. 
But meanwhile France is very much behindhand 
in the modern art movement they are preaching. 
I have attempted, to the best of my power, to show 
the merits and the characteristics of each of these 
artists ; but, beyond the individual qualities I have 
enumerated, they are united in a community of 
thought and feeling, and this it is which really 
constitutes their strength. They strive, one and 
all, to remain true to the traditions, not of form, 
but of intellect—the esfrit, in a word, which is the 
legacy of French art. In contrast to the complexi- 
ties and pretentious eccentricities of certain artists, 
they rely on simplicity, clearness, and logic of 
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form, and in their efforts to find new formule they 
are impelled not so much by a desire for novelty, 
gua novelty, as by a profound conviction that the 
social life of to-day, our wie intime, demands a 
setting corresponding to its own immediate needs, 
to its own view of things, to its own being. And 
they are right. 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


ADY ARTISTS IN GERMANY. 
BY LUISE HAGEN. 


GERMANY being the fatherland of 

theories must, of necessity, afford many 
strongholds and points of vantage to prejudice. 
Fully a hundred years ago Angelica Kauffmann 
had achieved European fame as a painter. Those 
were the days of extreme hero-worship, when 
genius, nay, even talent, sometimes got its due and 
even more than its due of 
admiration among the Phili- 
stines. Admiration is apt to 
stimulate ambition, and con- 
sequently a number of more 
or less talented Philistines 
took up the profession of 
artists, art being considered 
a gentlemanly occupation. 
Gentlemanly occupations 
must needs be ladylike, 
wherefore a noble army of 
ladies, considering them- 
selves too good to go out 
as governesses, but standing 
in need of employment of 
some kind, betook them- 
selves to the noble profes- 
sion of “ Malweiber.” As 
a body, they revealed what- 
ever there is to be found 
especially faulty in woman’s 
nature. In consequence 
of this flocking together of 
womankind the theory of 
the inferiority of woman, 
bodily and mentally, both 
in art and in science, has 
been developed in every pos- 
sible detail. Not a student 
is to be found among the 
thousands of scholars be- 
longing to our many univer- 
sities who could not hold 
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the subject of woman’s only true calling in house- 
hold matters, on her utter lack of synthetic power 
in science, her entire deficiency in creative strength 
inart. Scarcely a gentleman critic in Germany but 
will procure a pen pointed threefold when he is 
about to analyse the merits, or rather the demerits, 
of some lady artist whose work has come under his 
notice. 

Now, every true lover of art who has happened 
to see some of the exhibitions of our “ Kiinstler- 
innenvereine ” candidly admit that they 
generally are a rather sorry sight to behold. But 
people are apt to forget that there are members 
of the other sex to be found whose productions 
are anything but what will gladden the heart of 
man. Women as a rule are very conservative. It 
is therefore not to be wondered at that there has 
been a great deal of mannerism and stale conven- 
tionality to be met with in 
their work. 

Gradually, however, a 
change has come about. 
I have before me two 
portraits painted by 
lady artists, in which, 
more than in other works 
of theirs, I recognise 
specific feminine qualities. 
One is the portrait of the 
Countess Pocci, by Jeanna 
Bauck, the other the por- 
trait of Jeanna Bauck, by 
Bertha Wegmann. Both 
these artists are trying to 
work their way along by 
the same road. Both 
have received the impetus 
of their present ‘mode of 
working in Paris at the 
time when the great truths 
revealed. by the school of 
Barbizon were becoming 
more generally understood. 
Absolute veracity was 
that which they strove to 
achieve, yet they never 
forgot that this very vera- 
city is only an outcome of 
the capacity for looking 
into the soul of mankind, 
of the power of penetrat- 
ing into that which lies 
below the surface of hard 
realities, and beyond the 
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crude facts of everyday life. Consequently, in 
truly womanly manner they developed in their 
portraits a great minuteness and accuracy of 
detail. But they have entirely broken loose from 
that sentimental smoothness of touch and that 
anecdotal fussiness, that circumstantial garrulity 
which are still to be met with in a great deal 
of so-called “ beautifying” painting in Germany. 
They have acquired to a surprising degree the 
power of discerning what is essential. to the 
making up of the picture and what is not. 
This is all the more praiseworthy because the 
composition as a whole remains decidedly an- 
alytical. The analysis in this case is not a pull- 
ing to pieces; it is a setting out on a broad basis 
and gaining a culminating-point by weighing off 
and harmonising detail against detail, never losing 
sight of the one great point of interest to be 
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developed, of that one expression of truth to be 
revealed in this particular case. A most prominent 
means of conveying a right idea of what they have 
got to say is found by both artists in solving prob- 
lems of light and air. More than by any other 
help, they succeed in rendering the very breath of 
nature, by making their sketches and portraits a 
question of lights and shades. Colour, however, 
to both of them is not merely the result of scientific 
research and experiment upon the qualities of light. 
They consider it, and rightly too, as matter bound 
up in material of some kind placed under the in- 
fluence of some special quality of light. 

It is in the matter of colouring that the difference 
of individuality in both artists sets in. Fraulein 
Bauck, the elder of the two, treats colour in a 
thoroughly musical fashion. The sound of a ’cello 
or of a fine deep contralto voice prevails in the 
choice of her colours. They remind you of 
some of Beethoven’s Scherzos and Adagios for 
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‘cello with piano accompaniment. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. Fraulein Bauck’s father was a 
composer and writer upon musical subjects at 
Stockholm. Her mother was a Swede, her father 
a German. The daughter’s education was entirely 
musical ; all the great masters of classical German 
music were familiar to her from the days of her 
infancy up to her twenty-third year, when she left 
her native town to visit the land of her ancestors 
and to acquire a thorough education in painting, 
which she did at Dresden, Diisseldorf, Munich, 
and finally in Paris. Landscapes were her favourite 
subjects, and she has stuck to them for a number 
of years. She took up her abode at Munich and 
made many excursions into the Alps, the Harz, 
the Black Forest, and to the seaside alternately. 
Seaside subjects subsequently became her favour- 
ites. She never attempted panorama-like effects, 
but directed her attention to nature’s beauty, 
which she contrived to instil with nature’s own 
spirit. Her work always 
produces a picture, an 
organic something, a 
whole, an entity, not a 
mere accidental fragment. 
This is due to vigorous 
concentration of reason- 
ing faculty combined with 
intuitive power of a 
stronger quality than 
mere reflective thought. 
There is an entire aban- 
donment of self, an abso- 
lute relying upon nature’s 
own greatness, which 
makes the artist instru- 
mental to the true spirit 
of art. Fraulein Bauck’s 
work is never an argu- 
ment, she never works in 
that combative mood, in 
that spirit of contention 
which nowadays causes 
so very many women to 
use art merely as a means 
of arguing it out with 
men, of disproving the 
inferiority of their sex. 
Her very conception of 
art is far too broad for 
her ever to have a thought 
of making it a means to 
any end whatever, not 
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to her means devotion and worship. This is one 
reason out of many why there is never a touch 
of the nervous, of the supersensitive in her work. 
She never attempts to be striking or dazzling, never 
dreams of showing what she herself can do, but she 
just takes the spectator’s hand and silently leads 
him to a quiet spot, where, in the spirit of true 
priesthood and prophecy, in a voice expressive of 
awe and reverence she will say to him: Behold, 
the beauties of Law Divine; behold and help me 
worship. The very restfulness of her manner has 
gained more friends for her than admirers ; her 
pictures always sell, though they would hardly 
attract the crowd. Most of her landscapes have 
been acquired by English purchasers. There is 
an undercurrent of sadness in her landscapes which 
runs along as an accompaniment to the melody, or 
as the distant gurgling sounds of a brook that 
has wrought its way through some stubborn piece 
of ground by which it is hidden from sight. 
Sometimes you fancy you hear that plaintive note 
of unsatisfied longing for perfection characteristic 
of Chopin’s music, then again it is that moodiness 
of Beethoven’s which prompts him to go off ina 
freak, giving for a finale just a wee bit of a tune 
which seemingly bears no relation upon the subject 


whatever, and is perhaps 
an outflow of the artist’s 
inmost individuality, an 
escape from the over- 
whelming grandeur of his 
subject. 

Fraulein Bauck’s por- 
traits are worked entirely 
from without to within. 
Gradually, at a slow pace 
of her own,-she unriddles 
the soul of the person she 
paints. Shefeels her way 
into the subject, she takes 
human nature as a com- 
plex of qualities, passions, 
moods, likes and dislikes. 
Yet there is nothing of 
the dissecting anatomist 
about her ; never 
begins painting a meta- 
physical theory, but just 
the one specimen of man- 
kind before her. This she 
does with truly feminine 
keenness of observation ; 
she accentuates detail 
without overbalancing it ; 
her work is nearly always athletic, hardly ever 
acrobatic ; she never “ overdoes ” it. 

Friulein Wegmann is more widely known as an 
artist than is Fraulein Bauck. She is of Swiss 
extraction, and she carries into her work some of 
the especial qualities of that Teutonic tribe. There 
is in it that transparency of style which is so ad- 
mirable in the writings of Gottfried Keller, the one 
German author who is unanimously proclaimed to 
be the worthy successor of Goethe so far as the 
building up of the language is concerned. If her 
work be musical, Fraulein Wegmann’s music is 
that of Gliick. She is quick and impulsive, brim- 
ful of laughter at times, but with a sympathetic 
She can be 
extremely grave too, but she loves a sparkle of 
light, she catches the sunbeams dancing on the 
lawn, the playful fluttering of soft spring-tide 
There is 


she 


tear ready for any one in trouble. 


leaves courted by the teasing breeze. 
a touch of motherliness in her treatment of any- 
thing young, from the sprouting grass, the flap- 
ping leaf just bursting from the bud, to the new- 
Her touch is 
vigorous, her drawing and her anatomy are ex- 

She loves colours and she 
Perhaps in this she bears a 
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‘THE SEDGE SONG ” 


slight resemblance to Fritz von Uhde. In her 
portraits the hands always come in as a powerful 
means of expressing character. The sprightliness 
of her work was apt, in her earlier days, to touch 
upon the verge of sentimentality, but she has 
deepened and matured into a heart-whole womanli- 
ness of manner, expressive of an exquisite love of 
mental and moral refinement, which never lacks 
in compassion and even in sympathy for those who 
run short of the ideal. She takes a very broad 
view of life which leaves room for contest and for 
diversity of opinion. Never would she think of 
proclaiming her way of seeing and interpreting 
things the only correct one. All the more certain 
is she that to her as an individual it is the only 
one possible. She is fully conscious of the fact 
that woman will never be a path-finder in art, as 
far as scientific or philosophical topics are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless she knows full well that 
there are phases in woman’s life which can only 
be expressively said in art, and that woman ought 
to say them, because they have hitherto escaped 
the notice of mankind as a body. ‘Fraulein Weg- 
mann never treats erotic problems as the only 
point of interest in a woman’s life ; on the other 
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hand, she never attempts to argue love away alto- 
gether, but always lets it be recognised as one of 
the elements that go to make up the women her 
Into the men she portrays she 
puts something of the ideal that woman seeks in 
man ; that is to say, her men always have some- 
thing of the lord and master in them. 
Pre-eminence in the treatment of colour is at- 
tained by Frau Dernburg and her sister Fraulein 
Seliger. They are not painters, but have revived 
the art of embroidery in this country. The art of 
embroidery has been at a low ebb in Germany 
for many years. There was Frau Bach at 
Vienna, who revived Holbein stitch about twenty 
years ago. Professor Lessing and Frau von Lip- 
perheide, too, achieved a little successful work 
in this direction, but without catching the true 
spirit of the art. They created fashions for needle- 
work by making all kinds of ¢echnigques and stitches 
popular. It never struck them that the old 
patterns represented the artistic language of days 
gone by, which could no more be fit for everyday 
use in the present than the language of Walther 
von der Vogelweide or Wolfram von Eschenbach 
could be made the vernacular German of to-day. 


brush represents. 





“MOTHER AND CHILD” 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
BERTHA WEGMANN 
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SKETCH IN PEN AND INK BY JEANNA BAUCK 
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To begin with, the material had altered to a degree 
that made exact copying an impossibility. Neither 
linen nor canvas nor wools and silks were the 
same as of old. So from mere copying of an- 
tiquities, Frau Dernburg was led by innate artistic 
taste to attempt originality. To begin with, she 
eschewed Japanese and Chinese motives, though 
there was strong demand for them in fashion. She 
caught hold of the fact that the German national 
spirit is too essentially different from the Oriental 
for the two ever to attempt to go together. The 
exquisite gracefulness of the Japanese will never be 
attained by the German, but there is a dreamy 
earnestness about the German, an unshaken belief 
in the sublime and in human power for goodness, 
which the Japanese is unable to grasp. Frau 
Dernburg studied the treatment of colour in old 
German embroidery, of which there is a splendid 
collection in the Berliner Kunstgewerbe Museum. 
German colouring in embroidery is based upon the 
system of subordination ; it is developed in closest 
connection with the spirit of the design. Shading 
is not used with the intention of obtaining plastic 
relief for some parts of the ornamentation ; it is 
only employed to accentuate design. There is 
hardly a technique of needlework which Frau 
Dernburg has not mastered and carried out to most 
marvellous perfection. For some of these “ech- 
niques she holds that they can only be effectively 
employed with designs of the period when their 
best artistic qualities were being developed. 


ENGLISH 


Appliqué work is what Frau Dernburg and Frau- 
lein Seliger more particularly excel in. They have 
developed it into an altogether new stage of perfec- 
tion, combining it with most perfect crewel work, 
creating shapes and forms of all kinds which stand 
out on their background with the clearness of a 
Sansorino relief in marble, without ever giving up 
those textile qualities which bind them down to the 
canvas. 

Fraulein Seliger has for the present undertaken to 
continue her sister’s work by herself. She is now 
occupied with a design of her brother’s, which 
might be called a Bocklin translated into textiles. 
On it there are a magnificent tiger, children’s 
figures, and splendid wreathing of purple clematis, 
which promise to produce a magnificent effect, and 
will perhaps go some way towards abolishing the 
prejudice against women’s work in art, which un- 
doubtedly exists in Germany. 

LuisE HAGEN. 


RT IN GRIDIRONS. BY 
FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES. 


THOUGH an eminently necessary and 

useful article of household furniture, the 

gridiron is not generally regarded in the light of an 
artistic treasure. This is doubtless owing to the 
inelegance of its design, the grid upon which most 
of us were brought up, so to speak, consisting of a 
plain parallelogram crossed with some half-dozen bars 
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placed rather close together (in order, probably, to 
prevent the restaurant chop from falling through), 
a long straight handle, and finished off, like the 
horse in the juvenile classic, “with a leg at each 
corner.” Ornamentation of every description has 
long since been abandoned in connection with this 
article of domestic happiness, the manufacturer 
probably arguing that the chop or steak was the 
principal thing, which, of course, it undoubtedly is. 
We may, and do, hang our dinner and tea services 
on our drawing-room walls, treasure our favourite 
soup-tureen, surround ourselves with Indian idols 
and Japanese teapots, or even purchase a glass 
case for an antique porringer, but for the humble 
yet necessary gridiron there has been found nothing 
but a very warm corner. 

And yet some of the finest designs in ironwork 
are to be found among the grids made by the 
blacksmiths of ancient days. Very few, however, 
are now to be met with even in the public 
museums. In South Kensington, for instance, 
you will discover but two, or probably only one, as 
the example of Italian seventeenth-century grid is 
at present “ on loan,” and, of course, no one knows 
when it is coming back. In the British Museum 
there is a grid in the Anglo-Saxon room and one 
in the Anglo-Roman department, both of fabulous 
age, much rust eaten and falling to pieces. There 
are also one or two very imperfect examples 
in the museums of Reading, Vienna, and Naples, 


DUTCH 


but in the present article we shall confine ourselves 
to those preserved in a private collection. 

One of the finest assortments of gridirons, either 
public or private, is possessed by Mr. Edward 
Ledger, the proprietor and editor of Zhe L£ra. 
They have been collected both in England and on 
the Continent, and their value consists in their 
artistic designs and wonderful preservation, nearly 
all being of the sixteenth century. A description 
of the accompanying illustrations, the originals of 
which are all in Mr. Ledger’s collection, may be of 
interest. 

' No. 1 is an example of an English gridiron com- 
monly in use during the sixteenth century. It was 
bought at a Sussex farmhouse, and was evidently 
used with a charcoal fire for grilling purposes. The 
grid part of this cage-like contrivance can be raised, 
as in our illustration, during the process of “ coal- 
ing,” and all things considered, a chop or steak 
might, and doubtless often has been, done “‘to a 
turn ” on this unique cooking apparatus. 

No. 2 is a very handsome French design, and 
was purchased near Fontenay-sous-Bois. It is 
slightly damaged, having had one of the spirals on 
the left side knocked off, but is otherwise in perfect 
condition. This grid was a favourite model of a 
well-known French artist, and it makes its appear- 
ance in several of his paintings. 

No. 3 isa revolving gridiron of a very beautiful 
pattern, the handle especially calling for notice. 
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These revolving grids seem to be peculiar to 
Flemish households, and it is remarkable that they 
are not more often seen to-day. By the use of 
such grids cooking might become a positive pas- 
time ; indeed, visitors to Mr. Ledger’s gallery find 
an uncommon delight in seeing how fast they can 
spin these grids round, not very improving, by the 
by, to the walls upon which they hang. This parti- 
cular gridiron was bought in Courtrai, Belgium. 

No. 4 is of immense weight, but the design is an 
extremely neat and sensible one. No chance of 
your dinner falling into the fire when cooked on a 
grid after this pattern. The handle is extremely 
massive and short, but this latter disadvantage is 
fully compensated for by the length of the grid. It 
comes from a little village near Leeuwarden, North 
Holland, and was always kept in the front parlour. 
In Northern Holland, as in some parts of primitive 
Britain, the “ parlour” is only used on few and 
very special occasions. The excitement of a 
christening, the festivities connected with a wed- 
ding, or the more sober pleasures attendant upon a 
funeral, may call it into requisition, but at other 
times the room is seen about as often as the interior 
of Bluebeard’s chamber. 

No. 5 also hails from Holland, having been bought 
in a small brasserie or coffee house in Monachen- 
dam. There is less elaborate work about it than 
upon the former, but the design is graceful and 
deserving of a more artistic handle. 

No. 6 is another example of the revolving grid, 
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and comes from a Schloss near Hanover. In 
pattern it is very similar to No. 3, but rather more 
massive. This one also deserves a better handle. 

No. 7. Our next illustration shows a very fine bit 
of ironwork from Nuremberg. The entire grid has 
been cut out of one solid piece of metal, and the 
design is graceful and well carried out. Note how 
harmoniously the head combines with the body of 
the grid, and what an artistic mind the designer of 
the handle must have had! It has been much 
used, as may be seen from the eaten appearance of 
the iron, while one small scroll on the left side of 
the base is missing. 

No. 8 is a quaint example of a French folding 
gridiron, and was purchased from an artist who re- 
sided in Fontainebleau. The interior of the grid is 
a wonderfully delicate piece of work, representing 
five fantastical heads terminating in an original 
design of scrolls. For grilling purposes the folders 
are brought down (in the illustration they are 
slightly raised), and the cutlet or chop is placed 
across the bars. The body of the grid was pro- 
bably used for frying purposes, being without 
apertures. 

No. 9. Our next illustration represents an exceed- 
ingly rare piece of ironwork which, apart from the 
beauty of the design, may almost be regarded 
as an object of historic interest. This grid was 
bought from a chef in Berlin, who declared that 
many cutlets and steaks had been grilled on it for 
Prince Bismarck and his illustrious friends. This 
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may very possibly be true, as the man was a well- 
known chef in the German capital, and was often 
patronised by the Iron Chancellor. This specimen 
is in perfect condition, and if the steaks cooked 
upon it equalled the size of the grid we may now 
be pardoned for believing the stories of German 
appetites. 

In No. 10 we have a somewhat plain design, 
compensated for by a most artistic handle. It is 
also of German manufacture, and was obtained a 
few years since in Munich. 

No. 11 is one of the most beautiful examples in 
the whole collection. It is an Italian grid of the 
sixteenth century, and was bought in Venice. The 
graceful handle, the delicacy of the workmanship, 
and the very original corner-pieces to the body of 
the grid make up a very handsome design. It is, 
moreover, in the most perfect state of preservation, 
with scarcely a point bent out of line. In design 
it is similar to one of the same century and country 
in South Kensington Museum. 

Perhaps opinions will vary as to which has the 
honour of carrying off the palm for beauty, No. 11, 
or our next illustration, an exceedingly curious piece 
of ironwork bought in Old Frankfort. The design 
of the latter is petlaps more elaborate, with its 
sixty-four tiny spirals and the two very fine coils, 
like catherine wheels, at the head of the grid. In 
appearance it is less like a grid than some beautiful 
swinging lamp of the Middle Ages. The openwork 
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handle also calls for special attention, as well as the 
small quaint ring by which it is meant to be sus- 
pended on the wall. It is, indeed, the only grid in 
the collection which is furnished with a ring, the 
others being provided with hooks. 

No. 13 is an example of a Flemish revolving grid- 
iron, and was obtained in Liége, Belgium, from a 
blacksmith, in whose family it had been prized for 
many years, and a good round sum had to be men- 
tioned before he would even entertain the idea of 
parting with it. It is a little battered, the circum- 
ference not being absolutely true, but it revolves 
easily and is in very good condition. The design 
is very similar to No. 6 with the handle of No. 2. 
The addition of the two spirals at the base of the 
handle helps to add a finish to the design. 

No. 14 is the “Grid of Fifty Coils,” and is a 
really beautiful piece of work, bought from a col- 
lection of old ironwork in Dresden. 

No. 15 isa very interesting grid, with its numerous 
quaint coils and original handle. It is an extremely 
heavy piece of metal, and was purchased in Buda- 
pest. 

Having begun with an example of English grids, 
it is perhaps fitting that we should close with one. 
No. 16 would probably take the fancy of most 
housewives, being on wheels. Take away the 
wheels and substitute a plainer handle, and you 
have one of the ordinary gridirons used in every 
English household. The wheels, however, just 
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give that touch sufficient to add a quaintness to the 
design, while the handle is of a very beautiful open- 
work pattern, similar in appearance’to that attached 
to No. 12. 

From the foregoing brief notes it may be 
gathered how delightful and interesting the study of 
these gridirons of a past age may become, and 
though, perhaps, some may have smiled at the idea 
of such a prosaic hobby, they cannot deny the 
beauty and grace of those specimens here illustrated. 

FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES. 


LEANOR F. BRICKDALE, 
DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRA- 
TOR. 


A FEw weeks ago it might have been 
necessary to preface a note on the work of Miss 
Eleanor F. Brickdale with some account of her 
career. But as the February number of THE 
Stup1o contained a reproduction of the prize 
design Spring, for the decoration of a portion of a 
public building, which was awarded to her at the 
Royal Academy Schools in December 1897, it 
would be saperfluous to add more details, for that 
fact explains that she is still a student, albeit an 
advanced one. The “portion of a public build- 
ing” is, as all the world knows, one of the lunettes 
in the refreshment-room of the Royal Academy, a 
subterranean chamber where Mr. Reynolds Stephens’ 1G. . ENGLISH 
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admirable mural decoration, Summer, is perishing 
by smoke, and where Mr. Harold Speed’s Au‘umn 
is just completed. Whether Miss Brickdale is to 
receive a commission to carry out the work has 
not been announced ; probably, if so, a few details 
would need modification, notably in the scale of 
the animals in the foreground. This trick of 
reducing the scale of her quadrupeds may be seen 
in the charming group of Hans Andersen’s Princess 
and the Swineherd, which we reproduce. It has 
no doubt been done of set purpose, but “ piggies ” 
the size of white rats require a good deal of in- 
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genious defence when the average man in the 
street raises his not unsupported objections. 

Be that as it may, Miss Brickdale displays in 
this same drawing so much vigour, and such an 
admirable power of telling a story, that it would be 
easy to forgive her the “five little pigs” for the 
sake of the rest. The swineherd himself, kissing 
the princess with almost brutal force, is drawn 
(despite somewhat doubtful details of his left arm) 
with an enormous amount of vitality; indeed it 
would not be easy to find a passage in current 
literature which tells a story so well. He is no 
lay figure, no stage tenor, but an old-world lover 
whose passion is by no means reciprocated by 
the greedy little princess grudgingly paying her 
toll of one hundred kisses for the magic pipkin 
104 
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with bells round the rim, bells that jingle Zzeber 
Augustin when the water boils. Miss Brickdale 
may possibly have seen Mr. Byam Shaw’s de- 
lightful picture of the same subject—certain 
details of the costume suggest his influence ; but 
all the same she has not given us a paraphrase of 
his idea, but a very adequate and delightful inter- 
pretation of the: story that witches one in middle 
age as fully as it did in the nursery. Technically 
speaking, one feels that less attempt to model the 
flesh would be better, the convention of black and. 
white is apt to suggest “dirty” rather than rose-: 
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red: faces when too many lines are used for the 
cheeks and the neck. These criticisms, whether 
well- or ill-founded, do not affect the very high 
appreciation which the design merits, and it is one 
that will. hold its own despite them. 

The illustration for the old ballad, “Sir Lan- 
celot du Lake,” which is reproduced on the opposite 
page, strikes one as less mature. The use of solid 
blacks is not quite mastered ; indeed, the black horse 
of the knight to the right is only deduced by Socratic 
methods after some study as to what the patches 
in question cannot be intended to represent. It 
is always a difficult problem to mix conventions. 
Pure outline with solid blacks in masses as Mr. 
Beardsley used it, or bold outline with very little if 
any solid blacks in the foreground, as Mr. Walter 
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Crane has so often worked 
it, one can accept; but 
here, as in arecent edition 
of The Faerie Queene and 
not a few modern designs, 
we are confronted with a 
puzzle rather than a pat- 
tern, 4 problem in place 
(ez. Tuas) of a ge The puzzle 

fine may be ingenious, the 
<Bo-F ad problem admirably re- 
solved ; but one prefers 
a picture to be a picture. 
In Counsel is Mine and 
Sound Prudence, a design 
probably intended for a 
book-plate, Miss Brickdale 
has steered clear of any 
confusion. The little bit 
of pure pattern at the back 
makes one regret that a 
series of designs in colour 
intended for the pages of 
a calendar could not be 
reproduced effectively in 
monochrome to accom- 
pany this article. For in 
those she shows a singu- 
larly felicitous convention 
for decorative foliage, and 
despite the hundreds of 
previous attempts, has 


| “ATCT 
PRUDENCE ., Lge struck out a manner of 
aE et her own at once novel and 
FROM A DRAWING BY ELEANOR F, BRICKDALE beautiful. The headpiece, 
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“THE PRINCESS AND THE 
SWINEHERD.” FROM A 
DRAWING BY ELEANOR 

F. BRICKDALE 
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presumably representing Jsabe//la and the Pot of 
Basil, a design which every black-and-white artist 
is doomed to attempt sooner or later, again raises 
the query how a head can find room in so small a 
pot, with a plant that must needs have large roots. 
Basil (so a popular dictionary informs one) is an 
aromatic herb allied to thyme; possibly one day a 
designer will have courage to abandon the decora- 
tive shrub stuck in the middle of the pot, and give 
us an ample vessel with a low-growing herb over its 
surface—the sort of plant that you can lift up with 
its roots interlaced, as one lifts a piece of turf. 
Then realism would be satisfied, and the record of 
the past broken. Only the headpiece, Without 
Prejudice, remains to be noticed, and this speaks for 
itself. If these examples of Miss Brickdale’s art 
do not seem to greatly enhance the high promise her 
future appears to hold for her, it is possibly be- 
cause our belief is founded not on these only, but 
on the admirable lunette design and many others, 


‘“ON THE SKIRTS OF THE NEW FOREST” FROM 
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especially some charming figures in colour, each 
set singly against decorative foliage of distinctly 
novel design, which could not be effectively re- 
produced here. There is of course a wide abyss 
between promise and performance ; some leap it 
lightly and quickly, others have to build a bridge 
by long and tedious effort before they can take pos- 
session of the promised land. But in Miss Brick- 
dale’s case it will be surprising if the promise does 
not very soon work out its own fulfilment, and 
cause her to take a notable position among the few 
of her sex who have managed “ decorative ” art 
successfully. For this her invention, and above all 
her humour, may be trusted to satisfy all reason- 
able expectations, 


E. B.S. 
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(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON. — It is 
some little time 
since the Royal 
Academy found 
itself obliged 

to fill up so many vacan- 
cies in its ranks as have 
been created during the 
past year. At the two 
general meetings which 
have been held this winter 
four Academicians and 
three ‘Associates have had 
to be elected, a fairly con- 
siderable proportion of the 
total membership. The 
promotions from the Asso- 
ciates did not excite so 
much interest as the choice 
of the three outside artists, 
for Mr. E. J. Gregory, Mr. 
Aitchison, Mr. Leader, 
and Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
who were successful in 
gaining places among the 
forty, were generally re- 
garded as sure of imme- 
diate advancement; but 
there was no such agree- 
ment about the chances of 
the many men available 
for the Associateships. 


ELGOOD Mr. La Thangue’s Aection 
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was certainly expected, and that of Mr. Napier 
Hemy was thought to be probable; but Mr. 
Lionel Smythe was not known to have any chance, 
admirable artist though he has proved himself to 
be, and his success was, therefore, the surprise of 
the occasion. One great feature of the group of 
elections was the support given to Mr. Alfred 
East and Sir George Reid, both of whom were 
prominently placed in the voting. Mr. East, 
indeed, was only beaten by Mr. Hemy by a single 
vote, a defeat which emphasises the importance 
of the position he holds among contemporary 
artists. That he is fully entitled by the excellence 
of his work to the official recognition implied by 
election to membership of the Academy cannot be 
denied ; painters of his rank, whom unprejudiced 
experts declare to be leaders of their profession, 
are obviously in their right place under the roof of 
such an institution as exists at Burlington House. 
So long as they remain outside the prestige of the 
Academy must suffer, and the public interest in its 
operations must be diminished. 


As examples of happy choice of material and 
dainty elegance of treatment the drawings of old 
gardens in England and Italy, which Mr. G. S. 
Elgood showed lately in the galleries of the Fine 
Art Society, could hardly be surpassed. Limited 
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though they were to one class of subject they were 
by no means lacking in variety, and the exhibition 
was, as a consequence, notably free from monotony. 
The reproductions given here of some of the draw- 
ings show the extent of Mr. Elgood’s range. The 
contrast between the rusticity of the cottage garden 
On the Skirts of the New Forest and the formal 
dignity of the clipped hedges at the Vi//a Pallombo, 
between the order of Great Tangley and the 
splendid irregularity of Zhe Dean's Garden, 
Rochester, is fascinating enough; and there is 
little in common between the Zas/on, with its leafy 
sundial planted in the turf, and Zhe Terrace, Reni- 
shaw, with its mellow red walls and lines of flower 
beds. The only general characteristic isa delightful 
air of peaceable old age, a touch of venerable 
antiquity which marks each one of the artist’s sub- 
jects and gives to his work a charm which is denied 
to representations of modern surroundings. The 
exhibition proved as plainly as those that he has 
held before how sincere he is in his study, and 
how ready he is to subordinate any inclination for 
technical display to the desire to put patiently on 
record his respect for nature when refined and 
civilised and invested with quaint grace. 


To find so many women turning their attention to 
bookbindings is distinctly a hopeful sign ; for it is 
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THE DEAN’S GARDEN, ROCHESTER FROM A PAINTING BY G. S, ELGOOD 


VILLA PALLOMBO: LA CAVA FROM A PAINTING BY G, S, ELGOOD 
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THE TERRACE, RENISHAW FROM A PAINTING BY G. SS. ELGOOD 
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a craft that calls for little 
heavy manual labour and 
great patience, with dexterity 
and neatness, raised to the 
level of fine art. But Miss 
Annie Macdonald’s bindings, 
here illustrated, owe their 
value to the leather work 
which happens, accidentally 
as it were, to be devoted 
to a book cover, and belong 
rather to the class embrac- 
ing embroidered and metal 
decoration than to the craft 
of the true binder. This 
may help to explain a slight 
weakness in the lettering, and 
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in the case of Fair Rosamund 
more than slight weakness in 
placing the title, which is at 
once undecorative and_ ille- 
gible, as it stands on the right hand panel ; other- 
wise both the designs and their execution deserve 
praise. The introduction of the two shields, well 
proportioned in themselves and well placed, is 
marred by italic figures between them—a double 
blunder, first, in using Arabic numerals in a “ black 
letter” legend ; next, by placing them aslant, so 
that they upset the balance of the whole design. 
There is so much that is full of feeling, and a 
genuine sense of decoration in the plan of these 
two covers, that one regrets still more the trifling 
flaws which mar their whole effect. In binding the 
lettering is always of pre-eminent importance. If 
that be good it will carry off quite commonplace 
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ornament ; but if it be weak it will damage the 
effect of the finest. 


The memorial tablet, here illustrated, with a 
frame forged out of solid copper, is interesting 
both as an example of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson’s 
handiwork, and as recognition of a fact which is 
beginning to be realised, that lettering can be in itself 
decorative enough to dispense with any other orna- 
ment. This end is gained, curiously enough, by the 
use of sober, reticent alphabets, not necessarily 
devoid of individuality in expression, but rigidly 
avoiding all eccentric forms. The tablet, which is in 
copper, about the colour of a well-worn penny, would 
maintain its position on a 
wall amid monuments in 
marble or other materials, 
and yet not force itself into 
undue prominence. The 
charm of a line, or a para- 
graph of well-planned, well- 
placed lettering, is not one 
to grow weary of; every 
effort to induce the public to 
recognise this is worthy of 
praise. In this particular 
case it is clear that beaten 
metal does not lend itself to 
the mere formal Roman 
letters, which are by far the 
best for incision, whether in 
stone or metal; hence one 
may commend this warmly, 
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and yet add a warning 
against copying its alpha 


bet in any other material. 


Miss Birkenruth’s book 
bindings are not unfamiliar 
to readers of THE STUDIO. 
The few here 
reproduced 
chosen from a really de 


specimens 


have been 
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lightful collection of charm- 
ing objects in leather 
daintily set out in her 
“ bindery” at 89 Cromwell 
Road. The “Herrick ” (page 115) is in 
morocco with doub/ure of green morocco, bearing a 
worked in gold. The 
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violet 


tich conventional border 
lettering is perhaps a little too “ picturesque ” 
to satisfy a purist in such matters ; 
could be more appropriate for the 
from the time the Hesperides was first known, have 
retained the hearts of their The Guest 
Book, with its motto, “ Welcome the coming, speed 
morocco, inlaid 


but no motto 
lyrics, which, 


lovers. 
is in primrose 


which colour supplied the 
. The Barrack- 


the parting guest,” 
with florets in pink, 


groundwork of the border design. 
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IN BEATEN COPPER 


BY EDITH AND NELSON DAWSON 


Room Ballads, by Rudyard Kipling, is, as it should 
The back and the upper 
inlaid on blue 


be, of sterner design. 
have red and white 
The under cover has a device not worthy 
Pictorial symbolism is rarely com- 


side roses 
morocco, 
of its place. 
mendable upon leather bindings, but if employed 
one asks that it shall be decorative in composition 
as well as purely conventional in design. 


The most striking novelty which Miss Birken- 
ruth has produced, like many so-called novelties, 
finds precedent in the earliest examples of the craft. 


BY MISS BIRKENRUTII 
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Jewels inset in the covers of books, long before 
printing was invented, are frequent, but in such 
instances the covers were always of metal, or of 
wood overlaid with metal. In applying them to 
leather covers Miss Birkenruth has shown much 
ingenuity, and asthe design illustrated here shows 
her treatment so clearly, it will be needless to 
describe it further. The jewels are not merely 
“stuck on” with cement, but are properly “ set,” 
although the setting is hidden by the leather, 
Did space allow, many of Miss Birkenruth’s 
graceful and delicately wrought works, such as 
frames, boxes, and other articles, might supply 
material for a well-deserved eulogy. In all she 
displays charming taste and graceful fancy, with 
no little novelty in‘choice of material. 


LASGOW.—A new edifice called 

“The People’s Palace” was 

opened recently in Glasgow by 

Lord Rosebery, the chief interest 

in which lies in the fact that it 

contains an exhibition of the Arts and Crafts. 
Recognising that far too many demands are 
made upon the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society of London, the committee in charge 
decided to make an exhibition of local work 
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the feature of their show. To most people 
the art of Glasgow is associated with the produc- 
tion of pictures, and the fame to which these 
have attained is calculated to overshadow the 
really good work in the Decorative Arts that is 
being done in the city. From time to time 
readers of THE Stupio have been made aware 


of what is being attempted, and the two last 
exhibitions of the Arts and Crafts in the New 
Gallery, London, have included examples of the 
work. These local efforts form the bulk of the 
exhibits in the People’s Palace, and they are en- 
riched and helped by contributions from other 
sources. Most noteworthy is the absence of the 
trade element and the increasingly pleasant com- 
parison that can be made between exhibits com- 
ing from firms and those sent in by artists, to 
whose work commerce has hitherto been con- 
sidered inimical. 


It is noteworthy that practically no associated 
body for the promotion of work in the Decora- 
tive Arts has hitherto existed in Scotland, and 
although from time to time efforts have been 
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made, especially in Glasgow, to bind the workers 
in some common society, no results have as yet 
been arrived at. For reasons not difficult to give, 
the workers in this city have elected to produce 
either separately or in small groups. Often at 
war with accepted tradition and studiously avoid- 
ing even the slightest imitation of the work of 
any of the known masters, either past or present, 
the elements of cohesion did not readily present 
themselves, and the artists still fight shy of much 
community either of thought or of action. 
Rumour, however, has it that a new society is 
shortly to be called into existence, the objects of 
which are to promote the interchange of ideas 
among its members, and above all to bring about 
periodical exhibitions of Arts and Crafts. With 
the agencies for this same purpose already in 
existence, and with the Corporation keenly alive 
to what should be done in a similar direction, 
the new society should find its path smooth. 


Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., has been 
selected to execute the figure decoration and 
other ornamentation for the Art Galleries and 
Museum, now being erected in.the Kelvingrove 
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(See London Studio- Talk) 


BOOKBINDING BY MISS BIRKENRUTH 
(See London Studio- Talk) 


Park. His scheme is both thoughtful and 
comprehensive, and admirably adapted to 


the purpose for which it is intended. 
E. 


ARIS. — The “ Petits Salons,” 
which flourish from January 
to May, are now in full swing. 
They lead up gently to the 
two great displays which, as 

every one knows, will be held this year 
in the same building—the Galerie des 
Machines. With the two salons under 
one roof the visitor can “do” them both 
at the same time, that is, if he be equal to 
the task of undertaking four kilometres of 
painting. Four kilometres! This is a 
new sport, for which we must go into 
training ! 


Let us get into form with the smaller 
salons. At Georges Petit’s Gallery the 
“Société des Femmes-Artistes” has re- 
cently made its display, in which there 
was no glut of masterpieces. These ladies 
would really do better to turn their thoughts 
towards embroidery instead of painting— 
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follow needlework rather than high art. But it is treatment which further accentuates their originality. 
no use protesting. They will never be convinced. They have a feeling for life and colour and move- 
ment. Their sketches and studies reveal to us not 
the conventional Spain, but the Spain of to-day in 
At the Art Nouveau we have had a very meri- all its vivid, moving reality ; and they are sad and 
torious display of water-colours, thirty in number, tragical, these pictures, somewhat in the style of 
by Mr. Charles H. Pepper, a young American artist, those by our own Steinlen. 
domiciled here, whose works appeal with equal force 
to artist and to amateur alike. For the most part M. Ricardo Canals, in his Couple de Café-Concert, 
they consist of Zealand landscapes and Zealand his Modé/e d’ Artiste, his Concert Espagnol, his La 
types; and, to my mind, this is his best work. Danse du Tango, and his La Danse de Sevillana, 
Mr. Pepper has seized with the utmost skill the shows us a Spain unknown to most of us, a 
leading characteristics of the country and its in- thoroughly characteristic national life, marked by 
habitants, and has translated them with exquisite types of misery and vice and poverty, which cling 
art. His compositions reveal, moreover, a decora- to one’s memory, for one feels they are real and 
tive sense of rare originality. His Jeune fille au closely studied. M. Nonell-Monturiol does not 
Pont, his La porte verte, and his Jeune fille en blanc, adhere so closely to reality, but rather makes it 
for instance, may be taken as representing him at uglier, more fantastic, more terrifying. His series of 
his best, for they are full of charming, delicate ob- drawings in colour of crétins, or idiots, is impressive 
servation, admirable in decorative treatment and in in the highest degree, from the intensity of expres- 
subtlety of colouring. The name of Mr. Charles sion and the revelation of physical and mental dis- 
H. Pepper is one to remember, for his work has tress conveyed therein. It is a dark view of lower 
rich promise in it. humanity, recalling some of the sombre scenes of 


I have referred on a previous occasion to M. 
Henri Riviere’s series of coloured lithographs, 
published by M. Eugene Verneau under the title 
of Les Aspects de la Nature. The set of twelve 
plates, which is now complete, was recently ex- 
hibited in the Salle des Dépéches at the Théatre 
Antoine. Riviere, by the way, is engaged in the 
preparation of a display of Omébres chinoises for 
this theatre, after the style of those which proved 
so successful on the little stage of the Chat Noir. 
These Asfects of Nature are really worthy of long 
and close study, both from the standpoint of the 
art they reveal, and also from that of ‘echnigue 
pure and simple. I do not believe it is possible 
to attain a higher degree of perfection in the 
printing of lithographs in colour, or to secure 
more suppleness and spontaneity in mechanical 
reproduction. 


The exhibition of the works of MM. Nonell- 
Monturiol and Ricardo Canals at the galleries 
of the late Le Barc de Bouteville was a genuine 
revelation. The artists in question are two young 
Spaniards of the Impressionist School. Only 
the other day they were quite unknown, but their 
unquestionable ability has now been revealed 
suddenly and in most striking fashion. They have 
undoubted gifts, a thoroughly modern faculty of 
observation in the first place, an acute naturalism, 
with something wild and fantastic in vision and POSTER BY PAUL BERTHON 
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Goya, and displaying the same ten- 
dency towards the tragical and the 
grimly humorous. 


It is a long time since two artistic 
personalities of such keenness and 
power have come to light. MM. 
Nonell-Monturiol and R. Canals, 
who are quite young men, have a 
bright future before them, if only 
they can contrive to remain the 
Spaniards they are to-day, remain- 
ing, as at present, déracinés—to use 
the expression of Maurice Barres— 
amid their Parisian surroundings, 
and turning a deaf ear and a dull eye 
to all French influences. Therein 
lies their strength, therein the secret 
of their genius. 


M. Henry de Groux, the painter 
of the celebrated Christ aux Out- 
rages, is a powerful and expressive 
lithographer. One of his latest 
lithographs is reproduced here—a 
portrait of Richard Wagner, which 
contends with the splendid etching 
of M. R. de Egusquiza for the 
honour of being the finest portrait 
of the sublime musician. 


The little poster, designed by M. 
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Paul Berthon for M. René Boylesve’s RICHARD WAGNER FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY DE GROUX 


novel, “Sainte Marie des Fleurs,’ 

contains full evidence of the qualli- 

ties of delicacy and decorative symmetry which 
mark this artist’s work. G. M. 


RUSSELS. — Some of the numerous 
posters published lately are worthy 
of remark, one of the most promi- 
nent being that designed by M. H. 
Meunier for a Salon de Thé, known 

as Le Rajah. It is a piece of very skilful and 
sober colouring, with a charming scheme happily 
condensed, and the essential lines full of expres- 
sion. It is not perhaps so original as Ze Casino 
de Blankenberghe, reproduced some time ago in 
THE Stup10, but it is worthy nevertheless of bear- 
ing comparison with the excellent posters by the 
Liége artists, for it has the same great merits as 
these in its strong simplicity and evenly balanced 
composition. 


M. Privat-Livemont’s latest poster affords fresh 
proof of the artist’s skill in its accurate draughts- 
manship and graceful colouring. Also deserving 
of mention is the little placard announcing the 
Exhibition of the Cercle pour |’Art, an ingenious 
and a very artistic production by the president of 
the club, M. O. Coppens, a painter-engraver of 
great ability, whose pewter work and bindings 
are eagerly sought after by connoisseurs. 


The general appearance of the Exhibition o1 
the Cercle pour l’Art is distinctly restful. The 
mere machine a effet, the sensational first pro- 
duction, is not to be found here. Many of the 
exhibits on the other hand are of considerable 
importance, and not a few of the artists proclaim 
their individuality in striking fashion. 
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VIEW OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
AT HIRSCHWALD'S GALLERY, BERLIN 
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M. V. Rousseau we all know as a sculptor of 
pure and delicate style; his recent works on a 
large scale testified to his thorough mastery of 
his art, but never yet had he “let himself go” so 
completely as in the little bronze figures which 
he now offers for our admiration. They are really 
delightful in their grace, exquisite in form and 
perfect in point of workmanship. 


M. O. Coppens in his Vocturnes very skilfully 
suggests the hardness produced by certain moon- 
light effects, which he has been studying for some 
time past. M. R. Janssens (who, by the way, is 
exhibiting at the Cercle Artistique some score or 
so of pictures and studies all marked by honesty 
and simplicity of treatment) displays an excellent 
portrait of an old lady. M. Hannotiau sends 
some “bits” of various old-fashioned towns, 
treated in rich warm tones. M. Ottevaere shows 
his twilight woodland scenes ; MM. Ciamberlani 
and Fabry contribute nude studies of the best 
sort; M. O. Dierickx has on view a scholarly but 
somewhat cold composition entitled Z’dge dor ; 
and lastly, M. Braecke, the sculptor, exhibits a 
Christ of curious appearance, and very interesting 
in execution. 


After having hitherto shown a preference for the 





**AU BORD DE LA MER” 


display of English and French applied art, the 
Libre Esthétique Society is now going to exhibit 
a selection of German work of this kind. The 
list of contributors is far from being complete ; 
one misses the names of several very prominent 
artists of great influence, whose work has often 
been reproduced and described in THE Stupio. 
However the productions of the Danish ceramic 
school, the Tiffany glass work, and that of M. 
Evaldre, a Brussels artist, together with the paint- 
ings of MM. Van Rysselberghe, Verhaeren, 
Frédéric Claus, Heymans, L. Simon and others, 
will certainly draw a large number of visitors to 
this most varied and interesting exhibition. 
F. K. 


ERLIN.—The Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion at Hirschwald’s proved a com- 
plete success, both as regards the 
patronage of the public and the ex- 
cellence of the exhibits many of which 

came from England, France and Belgium, as well as 
from various parts of Germany. The illustration 
on page 118 shows a corner of one of the galleries, 
in which are displayed a walnut bookcase by 
Charles Plumet, some pieces of furniture by Tony 
Selmersheim, a stoneware chimney-piece by Muller, 
a carpet by C. F. A. Voysey, an electric lamp by 
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FROM A PAINTING BY WALDEMAR TOPPELIUS 


(See Helsingfors Studio- Talk) 
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Benson, an arrangement in hammered copper for 
an electric light by Professor Eckmann and several 
copper and silver ornaments by C. R. Ashbee and 
the students of the Birmingham School. 


ELSINGFORS.—The recently closed 
exhibition cannot be said to have 
quite maintained the standard of 
the last few years, neither as re- 
gards the quantity nor the quality of 

the works exhibited. The falling-off was due, in a 
measure, to the fact that several of our most distin- 
guished artists refrained, for some reason or another, 
from lending their support ; Gallén, for instance, 
was entirely unrepresented. Nevertheless, the col- 
lection of works brought together was by no means 
lacking in interest. 


Mr. Edelfelt sent an extremely fine portrait of an 
English lady, in addition to several landscapes, which 
were, as usual, agreeable in colour as well as dex- 
trous in handling. Amongst the exhibits of the 
younger men, those of Blomstedt proved interest- 
ing, by reason of the efforts made by the painter in 
the direction of decorative effect—an effect which 
was carried so far in his Xx//eroo, that the canvas 
presented the appearance of a cartoon for tapestry. 
Enckell was represented by a study for a decorative 
panel, entitled Jeunesse, and by an Adam and Eve, 
which was charming in colour and distinctly uncon- 
ventional in the grouping of the figures. 
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Mdlle. Sahlsten, whose delightful Finish Land- 
scape was illustrated in THE STUDIO two years ago, 
added to her reputation with several excellent land- 
scapes, full of individuality and charm. A painting 
shown by Mdlle. Thesleff has been the subject of a 
good deal of criticism in art circles here. It con- 
sists of two half-length female figures ; the one, lean- 
ing forward in an attitude of supple grace, is repre- 
sented singing a song to the accompaniment of a 
guitar, while the other, in the foreground, is in a 
listening attitude. The two figures are enveloped 
in a thick mist, not the mist affected by Carriére, 
but a kind of subtle vapour which softens the con- 
tours, and invests the entire composition with an 
exquisite pearly-grey tone. The picture may be de- 
scribed as an idyll seen through ground-glass by the 
eye of an artist. 


Mr. Vlasoff, a young officer quartered in the gar- 
rison of Sveaborg, sent a very interesting painting, 
in which the suggestion of autumnal cold and rain 
seems to have been inspired by certain Japanese 
prints. A company of grey-coated Russian soldiers, 
drawn up on a vast parade-ground, upon which the 
pools of water reflect the leaden skies, are depicted 
in the act of presenting arms, while a passing squall 
of wind blows about the men’s overcoats in pic- 
turesque confusion—an effect very realistically and 
very happily rendered. Amongst the landscapes, 
the works shown by Mr. A. Munsterhjelm and Mr. 
Lagerstam demand especial mention, while Mr. 
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Simberg’s little picture, Jardin, struck a distinct 
note of originality both in regard to handling and 
subject. A fine seascape by Waldemar Toppelius, 
of which we give an illustration (page 119), at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, as did also Elin 
Danielson’s clever study of candle-light effect, en- 
titled Soir, a reproduction of which appears upon 
this page. 


In the sculpture department, Mr. Vallgren had 
an oxidised bronze door-knocker, and both Mr. 
Stigell and Mr. Vikstrom showed several good busts. 
The latter has been particularly successful in his 
Invocation, of which an illustration is given on 
page 122. Ofthe odjets @art the most noticeable 
were Mr. Finch’s charming pottery and Countess 
Sparre’s extremely beautiful album-cover, an illus- 
tration of which accompanies these notes. 


LORENCE.—“ If seven or eight men 
were to work for a hundred years they 
could scarcely put in order 
the windows that need re- 
pairing in our churches.” 

So said Prof. Ulisse de Matteis as we 
stood in the suite of rooms that serve 
as studios for himself, his wife, and his 
daughters. 
in stained glass; artists so true that 
they will let no work go out of their studio 
which they have not superintended from 
beginning to end. 


For this is a family of artists 


Hence they have 
not only their painting-rooms, but ad- 


joining offices, filled with glass of every 


description, where glass-cutters are at 
work, and furnaces Prof. de 
Matteis personally superintends the 
firing of the finished windows. 


where 


There was some talk, at one time, of 
installing Signor de Matteis in the /oca/e 
of the Government factory of Florentine 
mosaics ; for, as may be seen from the 
Professor’s own words, there is much to 
be done and few hands are capable of 
doing it. But the matter dropped after 
the untimely death of Niccold Barabino, 
President of the Artists’ Club, who had 
proposed it in the hope that the fusion 
of the two industries under Government 
superintendence would prevent either of 
them from languishing. So. Prof. de 
Matteis continues an _ independent 
worker, and the poor battered saints, 


encrusted with dust, with holes knocked through 
them, step down from the churches into the 
pleasant studio in Via Guelfa to be overhauled and 
patched up. 


There were two windows from Santa Croce under 
treatment when I went there. One of them, just 
arrived, had been put up against the light, and was 
being carefully examined to see what pieces should 
be kept and what taken out. It was the figure of a 
saint holding a book with a highly ornamental cover 
and edges. “It is curious,” said Prof. de Matteis as 
we stood before it, “how one’s respect for the old 
makes one leave things one could so easily do better. 
Compare that clumsy oak wreath in the top of 
the window with the exquisitely finished black and 
That bad 
work was put in carelessly by an inferior hand ; 
but there were plenty of artists who could have done 
it perfectly well had they liked. Why can’t I take 
it out and paint it again as one of them would 


gold ornamentation on the robe below. 


FROM A STUDY BY ELIN DANIELSON 
(See Helsingfors Studio- Talk) 
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have painted it ? 
touch it. 


sacrilege to 
change _— them. 
See how differ- 
ent this art is 
from _ painting. 
No massing of 
colour here, but 
everything _ bro- 
ken up: even 
the architectural 
details are blue, 
green, _yellow, 
red. The great 
secret of success 
in a_ stained 
glass window is 
the finding of 
methods for the 
introduction of 
the greatest va- 
riety of colour- 
ing ; the sense of 
repose must 
come not from 
unity but from 
the judicious 
blending of an 
infinite number 
of shades and 
tints. Are 
modern colours 
necessarily _ stri- 
dent? By no 
means. The 
fault does not 
lie in the colours, 
but in the firing. 
I sometimes 
paint and fire 
mine three or 
four times be- 
fore I get the 
depth I want.” 


In another room a workman was taking apart a 
window in which the pieces to be repainted had 
been marked with a white cross. 
a large sheet of paper on which the skeleton of 
the window, so to speak, was traced out. 
that by placing the window on the paper and then 
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Yet I could never bring myself to 
In many windows of the same date the 
feet are beautifully finished; but look at those. 
Still one must leave them as they are; it would be 
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Before him lay 
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(See Helsingfors Studio- Talk) 


the Professor. 





BY E. VIKSTROM 





pressing along the lines of the leading,” explained 
“ Every little bit of the glass has 
thus its place marked out on it, and thus no mis- 
take is possible in piecing the whole together 


again.” The 
man was, in fact, 
placing each frag- 
ment on its ap- 
propriate space, 
as he freed it 
from its ancient 
leading. The 
pieces were so 
thickly encrusted 
with dust as to 
be opaque unless 
held up against 
the light. “ How 
will you clean 
them ?” I asked. 
“We cannot 
clean them,” was 
the answer. 
You can wash 
a modern glass 
window, but not 
an ancient one : 
the colours would 
very likely come 
off. The most 
we can do is to 
brush them, and 
if the dust is very 
hard and thick, 
scrape them with 
an iron tool; 
but great care is 
needed.” 





Prof. de Mat- 
teis is respon- 
sible for the new 
windows recently 
unveiled in S. 
Trinita, the large 
church ~—_ which 


visitors to Florence will remember opposite Vieus- 


seux’s reading-rooms. 


renewed. 
“We do 


A fine specimen of his art 
may also be seen in the middle north chapel 
under the dome of the cathedral: the upper 
half of the window has here had to be entirely 
In the sacristy of S. M. Novella, too, 
the lower half of the window had been completely 
broken away, and has been restored by Prof. de 
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POTTERY 


Matteis. He has all an artist’s pride in his work. 
“T would defy any one to separate the modern 
work from the ancient in those windows,” he 
said. “Even I who put them up can scarcely 
tell where the old work ends and mine begins.” 
Altogether Prof. de Matteis, with his family, his 
enthusiasm, the completeness of his workshops, 
carries with him an old-world, Vasarian flavour 
which is most Aiguant to one stepping into his 


studio from modern everyday life. 
I. M. A. 


RESDEN.—Arnold has recently had 

a good show of Schmuz-Baudiss’s 

pottery. The artist’s endeavours 

in this line are fully equal to 

those that signalise the 

pottery revivals in Belgium and Paris. 
He has many good ideas which enable 
him to deviate from the trodden paths 
of the old workmen. Yet his new forms 
and his new manner of ornament are not 
fanciful ; they are developed strictly on 
the basis of the principles that determine 
the manufacture of pottery. Schmuz- 
Baudiss is really a painter, and came to 
make vases quite by accident. Two 
summers ago he went to a little country 
town, as usual, for open-air study, but 
was kept indoors through stress of 
weather, and was prevented from 
doing any work at all. In order, there- 
fore, to amuse himself, he stepped into 
the shop of the village potter, and from 
him took his first lessons in manipulat- 
ing the wheel, just to kill time. What 
was at first a freak came very soon to 
be a profession, and, like Louis Rhead, 


who had to give up painting for over two 
years on account of his Poster work, 
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he will probably have to give up his painting 
for this. Already, at this date, he can barely make 
the vases, &c., as fast as there are buyers for them. 


His ornaments are not painted on the vases, but 
are cut with a knife, somewhat after the fashion of 
cameos, after the body of the reddish-clay vase has 
been covered with a thin coating of white clay. 
Thus, before glazing, he has already employed two 
different tints. For further tinting he uses princi- 
pally chemical combinations of his own, and has 
succeeded in producing some excellent, rich effects. 
Thanks are due to Mr. Alexander Koch, of Darm- 
stadt, for permission to reproduce several examples 
of Mr. Schmuz-Baudiss’s pottery. 

m W. & 
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T. PETERSBURG.—We 
are indebted to a Russian 
critic for the following 
notes concerning the Ex- 
hibition of Modern British 
Art in St. Petersburg: “ At the hall of 
the Imperial Society for Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts a collection of modern 
pictures by English artists is now being 
exhibited in aid of a benevolent society. 
Last year there was a show of water- 
colours of the modern Scotch and Eng- 
lish schools here, but on the present 
occasion the collection of pictures is far 
more complete, for it comprises oils, 
water-colours, engravings, and even 
sculpture. A number of the pictures 
have already found purchasers. The 
“mperor, for instance, has selected 
Alma-Tadema’s Zhe Delights of Love, 
Andrew Gow’s On the Road to Exile 
(the arrival of Napoleon at Rochefort), 
Poynter’s Wéobule ; while the choice of the young 
Czarina fell upon Poynter’s water-colour, Ax 
Offering,and Topham’s A Consu/tation. The Grand 
Duke Alexis has bought a water-colour by Nisbet. 


and 


“ The effects of light in Melton Fisher’s Wight at 


Venice have given universal satisfaction, as have also 
the portraits by Watts, and Orchardson’s Monsieur 
Bebé. Of the works exhibited by Alma-Tadema, 
public taste inclines towards the one entitled 4 
Family Group. Those Russians who take a par- 
ticular interest in the pre-Raphaelite school have 
good cause for disappointment, for it is represented 


POTTERY (See Dresden Studio- Talk) 
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BY SCHMUZ-BAUDISS 
(See Dresden Studio- Talk) 


by but two pictures, namely, Holman Hunt’s A/ay 
Day and The Troublesome Neighbour. Other pic- 
tures that have attracted much attention are F. 
Brangwyn’s Zn the Shade and Venice, with their bold 
colouring and variegated tones, Lord Leighton’s 
The Sibyl, La belle dame sans Merci, by J. W. 
Waterhouse, and Ze vot s'amuse (Henri II.), by 
W. Yeames. 


“Regret has been expressed that no information 
is given in the catalogue with regard to the dates 
and the years in which the various pictures were 
painted, as it is felt that such an addition would 
have invested them with far greater interest to all 

lovers of art. The beauty of the etchings, 
as well as the breadth of tone in the water- 
colours, has been much admired ; and it 
may be said in conclusion that, although 
there isan Exhibition of Water-colours by 
Russian and another by Finnish artists 
taking place at the same time, the works 
of art by artists of Great Britain have 
achieved an unparalleled success.” 


UNICH. — There are in 

Munich at the present 

time a considerable num- 

ber of young sculptors, 

some of them now study- 

ing at the Academy, others who have 
only recently left it; and the work of 
these young artists gives promise of strong 
and admirable performance in the future. 








DISS 








Among the professors at the Academy are several 
remarkable teachers, including W. von Ruemann, 
who holds a position equally high both as in- 
structor and as artist. He has the gift of laying 
a solid foundation for his pupils to work upon, 
and this without in any way thwarting their inde- 
pendence or their individuality, the result being 
that their works show the utmost variety and cha- 
racter. For the most part Ruemann’s pupils devote 
themselves from preference to the monumental 
branch of sculpture, in which the professor himself 
has achieved so much renown; others, however, 



































‘THE VIOLIN PLAYER” BRONZE STATUETTE 
BY THEODOR VON GOSEN 
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there are who most successfully study and produce 
genre and ornamental work in the shape of small 
statues in the style of the antique Tanagra ware. 
Among the latter is a young Munich artist, ‘Theodor 
von Gosen, whose speciality, apart from portrait 
busts, is the fashioning of graceful little bronze 
figures of undraped women, holding ornamental 
shells, to serve as sealing-wax trays ; or figures of 
youths modelled in decorative rococo style. An 
example of the last-named variety is the Vio/in- 
player, illustrated here. In this year’s competition 
among the students at the Munich Academy the 
first prize was awarded to Von Gosen. 


G. K. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A History of Dancing from the Earliest Ages to 
our Own Times. From the French of Gaston 
Vuillier. (London: William Heinemann. 1898.) 

-It is rare to find a book with a technical motive 
which can be praised as really complete and ex 
haustive. Specialism often breaks down at the 
critical moment and leaves undone many things 
that are necessary for the proper presentation of a 
wide and engrossing subject. But in this history 
of dancing there is scarcely a lapse that can be 
detected. It comprises an extraordinary amount 
of material, is considered carefully from every point 
of view, and reveals an extent of study which argues 
an amazing industry on the part of its author. 
Nothing has been omitted that is required to 
establish the book as authoritative, and no pains 
have been spared to make it as attractive in appear 
ance as it is complete in arrangement. Artistically 
it must be reckoned a most important achievement, 
for its pages abound with extremely well rendered 
reproductions of the works of those artists of all 
times who have found in the dance the happiest 
suggestions for pictorial effort. The saltatory 
customs of all countries, whether religious, military, 
or merely inspired by a desire for enjoyment, are 
illustrated more than adequately ; and the artists 
represented include every one of note from classic 
times to the present day, from the painter of Greek 
vases to Lancret and Watteau, and even to Mr. 
Whistler and Mr. Sargent. The book is likely to 
remain for a very long time the standard work on 
its special subject. 

Highways and Byways tn Devon and Cornwall. 
By Artuur H. Norway. With illustrations by 
JoserH PENNELL‘and HuGH Tomson. (London : 
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DRAWING BY HUGH THOMSON, FROM ‘‘ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


IN DEVON AND CORNWALL” (MACMILLAN) 


Macmillan & Co., Limited.) Price 6s.—It is 
evident that the author of this work is thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject. His book teems with 
pleasant descriptions and chatty anecdotes, and would 
form a most agreeable companion to a tourist in the 
West country. The illustrations by Joseph Pennell 
are numerous and, it is needless to add, clever. 
Reproduced for the most part from lithographs, 
originally drawn upon a much larger scale, they 
suffer greatly in effect by over-reduction. The fault 
is a serious one, and one that has been too fre- 
quently committed of late in reproductions of the 
work of this artist, both in English and American 
publications. No man would be more ready than 
he, we should imagine, to detect such a defect in 
another’s work, and why he should permit it in his 


own passes comprehension. Hugh Thomson’s 
contributions are vigorous and full of character, as 
may be seen from the one we are permitted to 


reproduce. 
Historical Portraits. By Henry B. WHEATLEY, 
128 


F.S.A. (London: George Bell & 
Sons.) Price tos. 6d. net.—The 
opening of the new wing of the 
National Gallery in London, in which 
is hung the national collection of por- 
traits, has no doubt caused a revival of 
interest in the numerous historical 
portraits of celebrated British charac- 
ters which exist in museums and private 
houses throughout the British Isles. 
Efforts have from time to time been 
made to catalogue the most important 
examples, and it is to be hoped that a 
record of them may be, ere long, avail- 
able for public reference. Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s excellent work should do much to 
rouse the interest of the public in this 
subject, which is of equal importance 
from its purely historic as from its 
artistic point of view. The large 
number of illustrations of political, 
literary, and artistic notabilities with 
which this work is adorned, together 
with the varied mass of interesting 
matter relating to his subject which 
the author has brought together, makes 
an unusually fascinating volume. 
Mary Powell and its Sequel, De- 
borah’s Diary. With twenty-six illus- 
trations by JOHN JELLICOE and HeEr- 
BERT RaIL_ton. (London: John C. 
Nimmo. )—The interest which has been 
aroused in the work of Miss Manning 
by the recent republication of her stories, Cherry 
and Violetand The Household of Sir Thomas More, 
both of which have been reviewed in the pages of 
THE Strup10, cannot fail to be sustained in the book 
now before us. Zhe Maiden and Married Life of 
Mary Powell (afterwards Mistress Milton) is cum- 
bersome only in its title. Miss Manning has shown 
a rare insight of character in dealing with the per- 
sonality of the great English poet, John Milton; and 
her work, fiction though it be, cannot fail to render 
somewhat clearer to the mind certain episodes of his 
life. The illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert 
Railton are appropriately conceived, and executed 
with the well-known ability of these draughtsmen. 
Erinnerungen aus Rubens. Von Jacow Burck- 
HARDT. (Basel: C. F. Lendorff.) 4.50 marks.— 
The late Herr Jacob Burckhardt is well known 
as the author of a “ History of the Renaissance 
in Italy,” and other works on art. The present 
volume, which appears posthumously, deals in a 
somewhat discursive manner with the life and 
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works of Rubens, and though it cannot be recom- 
mended to the general reader, will be of interest 
to the student of the master. There are no illus- 
trations, and the value of the book for purposes of 
reference is discounted by the fact that it is not 
divided into chapters nor provided with headlines. 

Des Chats. By SrTe1ncen. (Paris: E. Flam- 
marion. )—Under the simple title of “Cats ” Steinlen 
has collected a series of his feline studies which 
have appeared from time to 
time in the pages of the Cat 
Noir. They are black-and- 
white drawings full of the most 
charming imagination and 
fancifulness. No one has 
ever succeeded better in re- 
producing the eye of the cat, 
its postures, its intelligence ; 
for his free and watchful 
pencil expresses with marvel- 
lous ability the fantastic, the 
mysterious, and at the same 
time the homely aspects of 
the domestic animal. Re- 
membering that, in addition 
to all this, there is ever a 
lively sense of the humorous 
in Steinlen’s work, one may 
rest assured of the merits of 
this album, which indeed de- 
serves the esteem of amateurs 
and artists alike. 

Poems. By ROBERT BROWN- 
ING, illustrated by ByAM SHAw. 
The Endymion Series. (George 
Bell & Sons.) 75. 6¢.—It is 
a long time since an edition 
of an English poet has been 
illustrated as thoroughly as 
is this volume. Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones’s Chaucer, and 
Mr. Anning Bell’s Xea/s were 
more concerned with decora- 
tion than interpretation of the 
text. Mr. Byam Shaw (as 
some of his studies published 
in these pages have made clear) 








not included, yet nothing of his freshest and most 
lovable time is wanting. The drawings recall “ the 
sixties,” not so much because Millais and Sandys 
have now and again influenced Mr. Shaw, as for the 
elaborate comment upon the text which they offer. 
We all know the “ he” and “ she ” stuck in a land- 
scape in a vague way that fits them moreor less toany 
love lyric. Mr. Shaw has not supplied designs inter- 
changeable at the publisher’s pleasure ; he has called 
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has spared no effort either of 
thought or labour to do justice 
to noble themes. For these 
poems, selected by Dr. R. Gar- 
nett, are the fine flower of the 
poet’s vintage, and if a few fa- 
vourites of his later period are 
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DRAWING BY BYAM SHAW. FROM “ POEMS” BY ROBERT BROWNING (BELL) 
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Reviews of Recent Pubiucations 





SKETCH BY CHARLES KEENE. FROM ‘** ‘THE WORK OF CHARLES KEENE” 


(FISHER UNWIN) 


Browning’s characters to life in designs wherein they 

figure as vividly as in the poet’s marvellous word- 

painting. Despite the fact that several of the blocks 

are evidently too fine for the paper used, the book 

regarded as a whole is in a way the most important 

illustrated book of its kind for many years. It has 
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not sacrificed subject to 
technique, nor unduly 
exalted anecdote over 
artistry. Take the Gram- 
marian’s Funeral, Ru- 
mour, Andrea del Sarte, 
Fra Lippo Lippo, or One 
Word More, and you will 
find that the pictures are 
scarcely more like each 
other than are the poems. 
For each Mr. Shaw has 
found its own method of 
expression, and the result 
is that at first glance it is 
hardly evident that one 
hand made them all. 
The interpretation of the 
poems into pictures is at 
once felicitous and ac- 
complished. In a day 
when illustrated books 
of abiding interest are 
by no means scarce, here 
is one that in its own 
way is masterly; and of 
what book can greater 
praise be given ? 

The Work of Charles 
Keene. With an Intro- 
duction by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin.) 
43 135. 6d. net.—Except 
that the size of this portly 
quarto seems unneces- 
sarily increased by huge 
margins and blank backs 
to many of its pictures, 
one has nothing but 
praise for the excellence 
—at times the  super- 
excellence — of its repro- 
duction. Certain _illus- 
trations 3} x 2} inches 
on pages 13$ x 10}, 
each occupying a leaf, 
might, with more value 
for comparative study, have been grouped 
on the same page. Mr. Joseph Pennell writes 
with warm appreciation and admirably critical 
insight. The labour he has bestowed on it must 
have been enormous. Yet it is but one item in 
the debt all lovers of illustration owe to his 
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unceasing efforts to advance its claims. Perhaps 
he is too uniformly caustic in rating the British 
public for its inadequate appreciation of the great 
draughtsman. To have been a regular contri- 
butor to Punch, to have taken front rank in the 
“golden decade,” show at least that publishers, 
who do not as a rule over-estimate the standard of 
popular taste, believed that Keene was a favourite. 
Nor have artists only recently joined their applause 
to that of the man in the street : years ago they were 
fully well agreed on that point. Possibly, delighted by 
the humour Keene impressed into his work, his tech- 
nical qualities were not appreciated by all. But 
even art-critics were not greatly excited by “ black- 
and-white ” until comparatively lately ; and for this 
change of attitude Mr. Pennell is largely responsible. 
The “subject” is always likely to give a journalist 
more to write about than its Zechnigue, however good, 
affords him. Did space permit, the admirable 
and temperately argued case Mr. Pennell advances 
might be quoted liberally ; but as it is convincing, 
there is less need to anticipate the pleasure it offers 
to admirers of his hero. The illustration here repro- 
duced will endorse his estimate of Keene better 
than any comment. 

London as Seen by C. Dana Gibson. (London: 
John Lane.) eople of Dickens. Drawn by C. D. 
Gipson. (New York: R. H. Russell. London: 
John Lane).—We have had the pleasure on several 
occasions to record our appreciation of the pen- 
work of Mr. C. Dana Gibson. The individuality 
displayed therein is as notable as in the drawings 
of Charles Keene and Phil May, and, equally with 
them, defies imitation in spite of many would-be 
imitators. But in Mr. Gibson’s delineations of 
London life it is impossible not to feel that he has 
failed to grasp the salient features of his subjects : 
his Londoners are not true Cockneys ; his English 
Society dames are not British born. Placed side 
by side with the drawings of Leech and Du Maurier, 
in spite of the charm of ‘fechnigue which is ever 
present in Mr. Gibson’s performances, the evidence 
they bear of the work of a stranger in a foreign land 
is only too apparent. 

Yet there is, perhaps, a danger in attaching too 
much importance to this fact; it is well to see 
ourselves as others see us, and when such an 
‘ show 


‘ 


appreciative artist as Mr. Gibson essays to 
us up” we have no cause for annoyance, even if 
the portraits are not always recognisable. We 
wonder what a series of drawings of similar subjects 
by Steinlen and Forain would be like. Should we 
more easily discover in them our insular peculiari- 
ties? We doubt it. 


Mr. Gibson is a bold man to attempt so diffi- 
cult a task as the portrayal of Dickens’s characters. 
But it cannot be denied that, in the six drawings 
contained in the portfolio recently published simul- 
taneously in New York and London, the artist has 
succeeded in producing a series of considerable 
charm—a series that will be welcomed alike by 
lovers and collectors of Dickensiana on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Both this work and the London 
sketches have been produced in a manner as 
absolutely perfect as is possible. 


The use of illustrated correspondence cards is 
spreading greatly upon the Continent. Messrs. 
Philipps and Kromer, of Vienna, have recently 
issued a charming collection in gold and colours 
which are sure to be popular among amateurs of 
these dainty trifles. 


The subject of the portrait by Mr. Nico Jung- 
mann, which appeared upon page 23 of the last 
number of THE Stup1o, is Mr. Charles W. Bartlett, 
and not Mr. W. H. Bartlett, as stated. 


WARDS IN “ THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A SECRETAIRE. 
(A XI.) 

The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Sixpence (G. S. Tanner, The Knoll, Frith Hill, 
Godalming). 

The SECOND PRIzE (One guinea) to Aberbrothock 
(Henry T. Wyse, Viewfield Road, Arbroath, N.B.). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Arc (Thomas Corson, 8 Blenheim Walk, Leeds) ; 
Apollo (A. D. Hislop, 142 Holland Street, Glas- 
gow, N.B.); the above are illustrated ; also to 
Ainsworth (W. A. Wildman); Ang/o (Harry Sim- 
son); Broughton Ranger (J. W. Gillison) ; Z-xce/- 
stor (J. F. Johnson); Glass Eye (George Hyde) ; 
Hookm (W. H. Deakin) ; Jason (John Thirtle) ; 
Little Coon (Arabella L. Rankin); Monster (W. 
H. Reed); Miss M. (Fraulein de Wonters de 
Bouchont) ; AZarcus (Edward Johnston) ; Ouvrier 
(J. H. Rudd); Pierrot (Jacques Houry); Xich- 
mond (Miss Hincks); Seestu (W. McLauchlan) ; 
Snipe (B. Schwabe) ; and Umbopa (L. C. Gregory). 


ILLUSTRATION FOR A NURSERY RHYME. 
(B X.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMPETITION A X1.) 


Atheneum( Fred H.Ball, 189 
Noel Street, Nottingham). 
The SEconp Prize( Half 
a-guinea) to Jason (John 
Thirtle, The Elms, Banstead 
Road, Ewell, Surrey). 
Honourable Mention is 
given to the following :— 
Baggle (Claire Murrell, 11 
Templeton Place, Earl’s 
Court); Dorian (Oliver 
Senior, 172 Stockport Road, 
Levenshulme, Manchester); 
Enid (Ethel C. Gillespy, 
59 Elgin Road, Croydon) ; 
Grumbler (Rosa C. Pethe- 
rick, Maple Lodge, Have- 
lock Road, Croydon) ; 
North West Wind (Eleanor 
Postlethwaite, 41 Oxford 
Road, Kilburn) ; the above 
are illustrated; also to 
Atalanta (Madeline Prim) ; 
Alige (Alice E. Newby); 
Arce (Thomas Corson) ; 
Anna (Ruth H. Robin- 
son); Aberbrothock (H. T. 
Wyse); Balbus (Isabel 
Watkin) ; Brontops (Evelyn 
Pierce) ; Bel (Isabel Wil- 
liamson) ; Crysta/ (Marion 
E. Broadhead); Camu 
(Chas. Gale) ; Chato (Jessie 
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PERSPECTIVE 
_ SKETCHES : OFA: 
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Detail 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMPETITION A XI.) ‘* ABERBROTHOCK ” 
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Mitchell); Curzon (C. L. Allport); Domenick 
(Winifred Arthur); Fleur de Lys (E. A. Lilley) ; 
Folly (C. Cooper); Galazi (H. G. Tempest) ; 
Idler (J. D. Fergusson); /jawkor (Janet S. C. 
Simpson) ; /u/y (Emma Sims); Az/der (A. Maud 
Ansell) ; MZimosa (Jean Mitchell); Martha (Ethel 
M. Turner); Oriana (D. Chamberlain); Peter 
(J. H. Beaumont) ; Rekrap (Henry Parker) ; SiZ/y 
Billy (Wilfrid Cave) ; Zhe Rook (Marion Wallace- 
Dunlop) ; Zod (Ethel Richmond) ; Zvegeagle (E. 
M. Bywaters) ; Wi7//(Alice Beach) ; and Wanderer 
(Eunice F. Brennand). 
DESIGN FOR AN ILLUSTRATED POSTCARD. 
(C X.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Aberbrothock (H. T. Wyse, Viewfield Road, 
Arbroath, N.B.). 

The SeconpD Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Grumbler 
(Rosa C. Petherick, Maple Lodge, Havelock Road, 
Croydon). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Bettws-y-Coed (T. E. Taylor); Zhe Beauteghneque 
(George Outram) ; Cactus (C. E. Eldred); Condor 
(Miss J. F. Peaks); Clarence (Miss Baggallay) ; 
Demov (Muc. Jos. Novacek); Zid (Ethel C. 

(Continued page 138.) 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. A XI.) 




















** APOLLO ” 











Metal Side Panel. § full size. 


Design for a 
Seereraire 





Dimensions 
Height of Desk from ground 2.5” 
Desk. 2°5°* 3 
Total height 46 Depth! & 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. B X.) 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. B X.) ‘* BAGGLE ” HON MENTION (COMP. B X.) ‘‘ NORTH WEST WIND” 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMPETITION C X.) ‘* ABERBROTHOCK ” 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMPETITION C xX.) ‘“‘ GRUMBLER ” 
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Gillespy) ; #7. H. (H. G. Hampton) ; Zsca (Violet 
G. M. Rogers); ZLeekey (Ernest A. ‘Taylor) ; 
Minster (Ernest Hasseldine); AMorwyn (Eirian 
Francis) ; Ophelia (Winifred Buxton) ; Ro//ing- 
stone (Chas. H. Rawson); and Ze/o (Will. E. 
Tyler). 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
WINTER LANDSCAPE. 
(D IV.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded 
to St. Moritz (Walter S. Corden, 4 Rosdela 
Place, North Shields). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Halfa-guinea) to Hy- 
drastes (W. Wainwright, Pembury Court, Kent). 

Honourable Mention is given to the follow- 
ing :—Merrie England (J. P. Steele, 2 Have- 
lock Place, Shelton, Stoke-upon-Trent) ; santo 
(W. H. Davies, 5 Ashchurch Villas, Ravens- 
court Park, W.) ; the above are illustrated ; also 
to Alida (Miss Crans) ; Buckeye (C. H. White) ; 
Ben More (M. Surface) ; Chic-a-/ee (Mary G. 
Cameron) ; Zast Anglian (W. E. Daw) ; Frost 
(Miss Bartlett); Gus (August Pickert) ; /e/pis 
(Mrs. Easton Cibb); Zrone/ (Lionel White) ; 
Oberon (Edgar J. Finch); Rijswiyk (L. Senf) ; 
Stone (J. Steichen) ; Snowflake (Ledie J. Skel- 
ton) ; Zhalblick (Walter E. Hughes) ; Winter in 
the Sunny South (Thomas A. Kay) ; and Wes¢- 
ward Ho (Walter Rossiter). FIRST PRIZE (COMP. D IV.) 














HON. MENTION (COMPETITION D IV.) ‘* MERRIE ENGLAND” 
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HON. MENTION (COMPETITION D IV.) ‘* PISANIO” 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE LOOKS 
BACK FIFTY YEARS. 


“WHAT are you studying ?” said the 
Journalist—“ the latest Continental and 
sincerely flattering paraphrase of THE Stupio?” 

“No!” the Lay Figure replied, “ but its prede- 
cessor fifty years ago, a most worthy ancestor— 7%e 
Journal of Design from 1849 to 1851 !—which ran 
from 1849 to 1852, that in lieu of chromo-litho- 
graphic supplements or half-tone blocks gave a few 
woodcuts, and any amount of samples of actual 
wall-papers and woven fabrics, mounted and called 
‘coloured plates.’ It is the veritable pioneer of our 
movement. A pre- ‘Great Exhibition’ journal, 
with the idea now dominant, then newly born, of 
‘the moral influence of ornamental art,’ with, it must 
be added, frequent references to its commercial 
value. Its first anecdote strikes home. ‘ That mag- 
nolia has been worth £80 to me,’ said a designer, 
‘and not long ago it was the current talk in the 
mercers’ shops that Cobdens of Manchester had 
made more than /10,000 profit by a certain 
printed pattern.’.... ‘The ornamental bread- 
platter suggested by Bell, the sculptor, has posi- 
tively originated a trade in that article, not only 
in Sheffield, but all over the country.” This and 
much more we find on its first page. Later on 
we read, ‘ Even now, if any one proposed to teach 
ornamental drawing in a national school, he would 
probably be laughed at’; and it goes on to add, 
‘Recently there were not six working jewellers in 
London who could put their own work correctly 
into outline drawing.’ ” 

“That certainly makes one feel that the fifty 
years since have not been wholly wasted,” said the 
Man with a Clay Pipe. “ But what of the designs ? 
let us see them.” And as he turned over the pages 
he muttered, “Good! a bit academic, but really 
when they did not try to be naturalistic their repeat 
patterns were by no means bad! Their chief fault 
seems to have been in table-ware and other domes- 
tic objects, especially in modelling plants in high 
relief on jugs and pots, of shapes not well planned 
both in wood and metal, as, for instance, a candle- 
stick with one flower erect to take the candle and 
another pendant to serve as extinguisher. Here is 
a decanter modelled like a huge fuchsia-blossom, 
with glasses to match, and which the editor says ‘ are 
rather like the general form.’ But I see he slanged 
sometimes, and was quite severe on an ornate fender 
with a lover and his lass at one end, and a grape 
vine the same size, on the other.” 

“T think,” said the Lay Figure, “ that the fabrics 
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are wonderfully good: this ‘ balsarne’ with a white 
device on salmon-coloured ground might be a 
Japanese design, while another by the Shires Print- 
ing Company would still find favour at Liberty’s.” 

“T find one notable difference,” the Man with a 
Clay Pipe remarked. “Not a single design is 
accredited to its artist, unless he happened to be 
a man of note in other fields.” 

“T have just read one of the articles,” said the 
Journalist ; “it is entitled ‘High Art and Orna- 
mental Art,’ in which I find ‘The intimate unit- 
ing of high art and ornament, or what might be 
called in these days of new verbal coinage the 
‘*Cellinesque,” with the purer feeling in it is, we 
believe, a mine little worked of late, although such 
a mine has its precedent in the best ages of Greek 
art, and has always been recognised by those who 
have thought most and best on such subjects.’ 
That sentence seems to sum up the fallacy of the 
fifties. They did not set out to equal the old 
mechanic, but tried each to be a _ new Cellini. 
Hence, no doubt, their pitiful mixture of foliage (z.e., 
Ornament) with figure (ze, High Art). It seems 
to me that here is the secret of their failure.” 

“Ves,” the Lay Figure said, “I think by be- 
ginning as craftsmen only anxious to turn out 
honest work, and being concerned more with pro- 
portion, good surface, and good colour—whatever 
the work be—we are beginning at the right end. 
The mood of Cellini is not the mood for daily life. 
Personally I would sooner have many a simple bit 
of wrought metal by some unknown mechanic than 
no few of his masterpieces. One does not want a 
statue on a saltcellar ; it may suit a royal banquet, 
but goes badly in a modest dining-room. We are 
finding out the beauty in the absence of ornament. 
It is a good sign that where they used the word 
‘ornamental’ we use ‘decoration,’ and the sooner 
we use ‘fit’ instead of either the better. A thing 
that is fit for its purpose is the thing to aim at.” 

“You may laugh at the frolics of 1851,” said the 
Man with a Clay Pipe, “but I doubt if some of 
your sconces in ‘ beaten brass and tinkling symbols 
will command more respect in 1951. Hear this 
extract from Carlyle, as eulogy on a hideous candle- 
stick: ‘The fine arts, once divorcing themselves 
from truth, are quite certain to fall mad if they do 
not die and get flown away with by the devil, which 
latter is only the second worse result for us.’ The 
fine arts are not sent to pipe and dance, but to 
speak and work. That was the creed of 1851, and 
the candlestick its practice. Let us hope our creed 
is less obviously discordant.” 

THE Lay Ficure, 
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ENRI HARPIGNIES. BY 
FREDERIC LEES. 


It would seem to be in the nature 

of things that those who point out 

new principles, whether in science, art, or philoso- 
phy, should hardly, if ever, during their lifetime 
receive full recognition ; that the benefit of their 
thought and teaching should accrue to their fol- 
lowers. Take the case of Camille Corot, the 
artist who, as we think of him rising early for a 
period of fifty years to wander into the fields of 
France to paint under his large white parasol until 
an hour which made further work impossible, stands 
prominently before us as the very ideal of a land- 
scape painter. He was the first the 
necessity, with Rousseau, Daubigny, and Frangais 
—to mention the principal only of the reactionaries 
to the work of Poussin—of returning direct to 
Nature for his materials, and of renouncing every- 


who saw 


thing against which there might be brought the 
charge of artificiality. The 
corner of a pasture or of a forest was to Corot of 


most insignificant 


HENRI HARPIGNIES IN HIS STUDIO 


XIII. No. 61.—APRIL, 1898. 





Henri Harpignies 


genre inferieure. 
























more interest than the most imposing landscape, 
if that landscape was full of incongruities. Yet 
his work did not at first receive the attention which 
it merited. In private as well as in official circles 
historical painting reigned supreme, and even as 
recently as 1873 the médaille d’honneur of the Salon 
was withheld from him and given to Géréme for his 
L’ Eminence Grise. Opinion was, however, about 
to change : the time was close at hand when land- 
scape would no longer in France be considered a 
That time has now arrived. 
Within the past five years the Salon has twice 
bestowed the high distinction which it refused to 
accord to Corot upon landscape painters—once to 
Frangais and once, last year, to Henri Harpignies, 
the inheritor of the gifts and, in some respects, the 
rewards of the artist who is said to have opened up 
the way for “impressionism.” 

And bravely and well has Henri Harpignies 
carried on the work of his forerunners. He has 
gone direct to Nature for his pictures, but not to 
copy her servilely. No one has been more con- 
scious than he that the duty of the landscape 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
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Henri Harpignies 





FROM A CHALK DRAWING 


painter is not to reproduce like the photographic 
camera, but to select the lines and tones which 
specify the character of what is before him. He 
has altered Nature, as Turner did, to suit his own 
purposes, correcting her disorders and errors, add- 
ing or suppressing, enlarging or diminishing, paint- 
ing an object near to or far off, so that if we were 
to stand upon the spot where he has placed his 
camp stool we should see before us the elements 
only of which he has made use. Sometimes he 
will even place upon canvas what is not actually 
before his eyes, as in that picture Za Loire a Nevers, 
exhibited at the 1883 Salon, in the background of 
which he has placed blue mountains to complete the 
effect. All things are permissible to the landscape 
painter, he will tell you, so long as he produces a 
beautiful work within the limits of possibility. 

Let us note the progress along the years which 
this artist has made—how in this year he painted 
figures, in that trees, and so on until we reach the 
time when he produces so perfect a work of art as 
the Solitude, for which he received the médat/le 
@’honneur last year. 
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BY HENRI HARPIGNIES 


Even when a mere child at Valenciennes, his 
birthplace in 1819, Henri Harpignies was busy 
with his pencil. It was not until the age of twenty- 
seven, however, that he received any regular in- 
struction in art, probably for the reason that his 
parents were opposed to his choice of the pro- 
fession of artist. They wished their son to become 
a man of business. But at last their objections 
were overcome, and Harpignies came to Paris to 
study under Achard, the friend of Frangais, a 
landscape painter who holds a middle position 
between Michalon and Bidault ; an artist of great 
worth, but one of those men who seem destined, 
owing to their peculiar disposition, never to reach 
the position they deserve. Harpignies only studied 
for two years under the inexorable Achard—he 
was the most exacting of masters—but he benefited 
greatly, indeed he attributes much of his ultimate 
success to the thoroughness of the instruction 
which he received. A two years’ journey in Italy 
followed this apprenticeship to art, and three years 
after his return to France he obtained his first 
success at the Salon with a picture which he named 
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Henri Harpignies 


Le Chemin Creux, a view in the suburbs of Valen- 
ciennes, and another work with an Italian subject. 
From this time forward Harpignies’ progress was 
slow but sure. In 1858 he commenced the study 
of children, and Harpignies’ children are full of the 
most delicious life and movement ; in the following 
year we find him studying the contour of trees at 
Mars-sur-Allier ; and in 1860 he paid a second 
visit to Italy, this time in company with Corot—a 
journey to which must be given a high place in 
a record of his artistic education, since he com- 
menced in consequence to introduce into his 
pictures something of Corot’s poesy, this being 
especially noticeable in the works which he ex- 
hibited at the 1865 Salon. 
he exhibited his first really important work, Zzsiére 


Meanwhile, in 1861, 


de bois sur les bords de 1 Allier, and a number of 
pictures of child life, the studies for which were 
made a few years before. These pictures of 
children are of considerable interest now as the 
early work of an artist who has completely changed 
his manner, and especially when we know the cir- 


cumstances under which they came to be painted. 


as 


FROM A CHALK DRAWING 


Harpignies was one day painting at Plagny, in the 
neighbourhood of Nevers, when a number of chil- 
dren from the village gathered round him and made 
all serious work at the picture on the easel before 
He therefore commenced 
to make a series of rapid sketches of his tormentors, 


him out of the question. 


and it was these which he afterwards utilised in 
Les Petits Maraudeurs ; L’ Ecole Buissonniére, chil- 
dren playing truant ; Qué s’y frotte, s'y pique, chil- 
dren fleeing from bees which they have been tor- 
menting ; Le Passage du Régiment ; and another 
picture of children seeking for cockchafers. Some 
years, fruitful though they were, must now be 
passed over with a mere mention until we reach 
1869, a year which I consider of great importance, 
since it was then that Harpignies—very much as 
Jean Francois Millet and Charles Jacque discovered 
Barbizon—discovered Hérrison, in the Bourbonnais. 
In 1863 Harpignies was deservedly praised for 
Les Corbeaux, and in 1866 he produced a work of 
great value, Ze Soir dans la campagne de Rome, for 
which he received his first medal. This latter pic- 
ture was for some years in the Luxembourg Gallery 
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It was when upon a visit to the Rougier family 
at the Chateau de Montais, near the forest of Tron- 
cais, that Harpignies first saw the splendid possi- 
bilities which Hérrison, with its ample valleys, its 
mountain streams, its charming woodland scenery, 
presented to the landscape painter. One day when 
out riding he came suddenly upon that part of the 
forest known as La Bouteille. Fastening his horse 
to a tree, he started upon a journey of exploration 
among the rocks and mighty oaks, which are more 
majestic even than those to be found in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau. Almost at every turn Harpignies 
was enchanted: here, indeed, was a veritable artist’s 


FROM A WASH DRAWING 


Paradise. He decided there and then to return in 
the following year. It was in July that he paid his 
second visit to Hérrison, and he was amply rewarded. 
Many are the picturesque sights in the forest which 
he may be said to have discovered, such as the 
marvellous Saut-du-Loup, which he made the sub- 
ject for one of his best-known pictures. The out- 
break of the Franco-German War unfortunately 
interrupted his work for a whole year. However, 
after carrying arms in the Garde Nationale, he 
returned to his work at Heérrison, and year after 
year, until 1879, he continued to visit the district, 
his pencil gaining in power, his faculty of selection 
becoming more and more acute. The sketches 
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which Harpignies made during these years are of 
great interest and value to students, and I would 
that every lover of Nature had the opportunity of 
going through his voluminous portfolios. 

And what Harpignies has done for Hérrison he 
has done for Saint-Privé, in the department of the 
Yonne, where he purchased an estate in 1879, such 
he has done for St. Cénery, in the suburbs of 
Alengon, and for the Bourg district. For the past 
twenty-five years he has sent two pictures to the 
Salon annually, his subjects being taken from some 
of the most picturesque places in France. His prin- 
cipal works have been Soir sur les bords de la Loire; 
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Rives de la Loire, 1861; Le Soir, 1866, a work of 
great power; Le Saut-du-Loup, 1873, regarded by 
many as his chief masterpiece ; Chénes de Chateau- 
Renard, 1875; Victime de ? Hiver, Vallée du Loing 
a Saint-Privé, 1881 ; La Loire, 1882; and Vue de 
Saint-Privé, 1883. 

It has always been a matter of surprise to me 
that Harpignies’ work has not become better known 
in England, where many that might have been ex- 
pected to be well acquainted with the pictures ot 
the veteran artist have shown themselves to be 
almost ignorant of his name. There are, however, 
a few collectors of his work, and among these may 
be mentioned Sir John Day, Mr. James Staats 
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Forbes, Mr. Alexander Young, Mr. G. R. Burnett, 
and Mr. F. Gabbitas. Ever since his work, in fact, 
was introduced to English art-lovers by Messrs. 
Obach, through whose courtesy THE StupIo is 
enabled to give a facsimile reproduction of one of his 
most characteristic water-colours, there has been a 
steady sale for his pictures. And that most of these 


DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL AND INK 


pictures have been water-colours shows a very keen 
appreciation of the artist’s ability. Harpignies holds 
a higher position as a water-colour painter than most 
people imagine. As far back as 1869 he exhibited 
water-colour at the Salon; Za Ci#é, and a number 
of studies of Paris, were among the best pictures of 
that year. For many years his water-colour draw- 
ings at the annual exhibitions of the Société 
d’Aquarellistes Frangais, of which he was elected a 
member in 1881, were considered the finest on view. 
In 1882 he held an exhibition in the Rue de Seéze, 
in Paris, which attracted great attention, the collec- 
tion including a picture of the Pont Neuf, from 
which all vulgar and fatiguing detail was eliminated, 
leaving only the street bathed ina sweet blue atmo- 
sphere ; and another remarkable work, the subject 
for which was the Place-Saint-Germain des Prés, in 
which the presence of the church was only revealed 
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by its great shadow thrown upon the pavement. 
Harpignies showed by these works that he had the 
power of producing the most powerful effects by 
teints unies; his sobriety of colour, breadth of 
treatment, firmness of touch, and precision of draw- 
ing placing him in the front rank of water-colour 
artists. In addition to this side of his work, I must 
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not forget to mention his drawings in pen-and-ink. 
Much of his early work was done in this medium. 
I can remember seeing in his studio a study from 
Nature which he made in Rome as far back as 1861. 
Some of the subjects for the 1882 series of water- 
colours, already mentioned, were first of all drawn 
in ink, one. being a charming view of the Seine from 
a balcony overgrown with creepers—such a view of 
bridges and boats as may be obtained from the 
balconies of the houses on the Ile Saint Louis, a 
subject such as Mr. Whistler would have loved to 
have chosen for a lithograph. Another of the same 
series, also done in pen-and-ink, was the square on 
the Boulevard St.Germain. Harpignies has, more- 
over, done most of his studies for decoration with 
the pen, notably those for the decorative panel at 
the Grand Opera, Za Vallée dEgérie, which was 
exhibited at the 1870 Salon. 
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Harpignies considers that too much care cannot 
be taken over drawing. His method of work will 
be seen from the various drawings executed in 
chalk, in lead pencil, in wash, and in a combina- 
tion of lead pencil and pen and ink, reproductions 
of which accompany this article. The necessity 
of paying attention to detail is a point he has 
always impressed upon his pupils. “If a pupil has 
two hours at his disposal,” said M. Harpignies to 
me on one occasion, “ I should advise him to devote 
one and three-quarters of his time to drawing and 
a quarter of an hour to painting.” He does not, 
however, recommend his pupils to copy his own 
methods ; on the contrary, he is continually saying, 
“ Do what I recommend you, not what I do,” and 
for the reason that, through years of hard work and 
experience, the master has discovered many short 
cuts by which he can reach his goal ; but were the 
student, lacking in experience, to employ these short 
cuts, he would run a great risk of losing his way. 
It is only, in M. Harpignies’ opinion, by paying 
attention to exactitude of drawing and by cultivat- 
ing originality that we can eventually attain to 
le beau dans le vrai. 

The stylist is revealed to us in all the works of 
Harpignies. He loves to put before us those green 


spots, those retired corners of Nature whence we 
can look out upon the stretch of open country ; 
those shady places of the forest whence, through 
openings in the trees, we can see the spire of the 
church, or the blue mountains, or catch a glimpse 
of the river and the village upon its banks ; those 
paths winding through woods whence we know not. 
The more we examine the two pictures which Har- 
pignies exhibited at the last Salon des Champs- 
Elysées—Les Bords du Rhébne and Solitude—the 
more we become convinced that there is the résumé, 
as it were, of all his years of labour in continuation 
of the work of Corot. In the Soditude especially, 
in which the Loire is seen breaking over rocks after 
its placid journey of miles, the sun just about to 
set, the whole scene suffused by a golden haze, do 
we not catch something of the spirit, the exquisite 
feeling, which we find, for example, in the Souveni> 
d’ Italie? It is not difficult to see that the man who 
painted these pictures has, after years of study by 
the river-side and at the edge of woods, become 
filled with a passionate love of Nature, noting with 
delight the ever-changing surface of the water before 
him, the atmosphere full of sunlight, all the varied 
changes in Nature’s mood. 
FREDERIC LEEs. 
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HE WORK OF HEYWOOD 
SUMNER. — I. SGRAFFITO 
DECORATIONS. S8Y GLEE- 
SON WHITE. 


In a series of articles on the work of Mr. Hey- 
wood Sumner it is convenient to begin with his 
decorations in sgraffito ; and to do so is the more 
apposite from the fact that the revival of the craft 
and its present popularity is due very largely to his 
individual labours. Yet the very name “ sgraffito ” 
at present is hardly familiar even to those who have 
learned to pronounce “gesso” with a soft “g.” 
Reference to two of the most popular English 
dictionaries discovers no entry under “S,” and in 
only one of the two as “ graffiti”—where the de- 
finition “ancient inscriptions by scribbling with a 
stylus on a wall” leaves much to be desired. 

Therefore it were best before going further to 
quote literally from a certain “note” by Mr. 
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Heywood Sumner in the catalogue to the “ Arts 
and Crafts” second Exhibition—“ Of ScRaFFiTo 
Work.” In this we find :— 

“The Italian words Graffiato, Sgraffiato, or. 
Sgraffito mean—Scratched, and scratched work is 
the oldest form of graphic expression and surface 
decoration used by man. 

“The term sgraffito is, however, specially used to 
denote decoration scratched or incised upon plaster 
(or potter’s clay) while still soft, and for beauty of 
effect depends either solely upon lines thus incised 
according to design, with the resulting contrast of 
surfaces ; or partly upon such lines and contrast, 
and partly upon an under-coat of colour revealed 
by the incisions ; while, again, the means at dis- 
posal may be increased by varying the colours of 
the under-coat in accordance with the design. . 

“‘ First, then, as to the method. Given, the wall 
intended to be treated; granted, the completion 
of the scheme of decoration, the cartoons having 
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been executed in several colours and the outlines 
firmly pricked, and further, all things ready for 
beginning work. Hack off any existing plaster 
from the wall ; when bare, rake and sweep out the 
joints thoroughly ; when clean, give the wall as 
much water as it will drink ; lay the coarse coat, 
leaving the face rough in order to make a good 
key for the next coat; when sufficiently set, fix 
your cartoon in its destined position with slate 
nails ; pounce through the pricked outlines ; re- 
move the cartoon ; replace the nails in the register 
holes ; mark in, with chalk, spaces for the different 
colours as indicated by the pounced impression on 
the coarse coat; lay the several colours of the 
colour coat according to the design as shown by 
the chalk outlines ; take care that in so doing the 
register nails are not displaced ; roughen the face 
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in order to make a good key for the final coat ; 
when sufficiently set, follow on with the final sur- 
face coat, only laying as much as can be cut and 
cleaned up in a day : when this is sufficiently steady, 
fix up the cartoon in its registered position ; pounce 
through the pricked outlines ; remove the cartoon 
and cut the design in the surface coat before it 
sets ; then, if your register is correct, you will cut 
through to different colours according to the design, 
and in the course of a few days the work should 
set as hard and homogeneous as stone, and as 
damp-proof as the nature of things permits. 

“The three coats above referred to may be gauged 
as follows :—Coarse Coat.—2 or 3 sharp clean 
sand to 1 of Portland, to be laid about ? inch in 
thickness. This coat is to promote an even suc- 
tion and to keep back damp. Colour Coat.—1 of 
colour to 14 of old Port- 
land, to be laid about 
4 inch in_ thickness. 
Specially prepared dis- 
temper colours should be 
used, and amongst such 
may be mentioned golden 
ochre, Turkey red, Indian 
red, manganese black, 
and lime blue. Final 
Surface Coat.—Aberthaw 
lime and selenitic cement, 
both sifted through a fine 
sieve. The proportions 
of the gauge depend upon 
the heat of the lime—or, 
Parian cement sifted as 
above. This may be 
useful in a dimly-lighted 
building, as it dries out 
very white, but it sets too 
quick for convenience. 
Or, 3 of selenitic cement 
to 2 of silver sand, both 
sifted as above. This 
may be used for outdoor 
work. 

“Individual taste and 
experience must decide 
as to the thickness of the 
final coat, but if laid be- 
tween } and ,'; inch, and 
the lines cut with slanting 
edges, a side light gives 
emphasis to the finished 
result, making the outlines 
tell alternately as they 
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SGRAFFITO DECORATION IN ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 


ENNISMORE GARDENS, WITH CENTRAL FIGURE ** CHRISTUS 


CONSUMMATOR” SET IN MOSAIC SURROUNDED BY TWO BANDS OF MOTHER OF 


PEARL SHELLS. 


take the light or cast a shadow. Plasterer’s small 
tools of various kinds and knife-blades fixed in tool- 
handles will be found suited to the simple task of 
cutting and clearing off the final surface coat ; but 
as to this a craftsman finds his own tools by ex- 
perience ; and, indeed, by the same acquired per- 
ception must be interpreted all the foregoing direc- 
tions, and specially that ambiguous word dear to 
the writers of recipes—sufficient.” 

So much for Mr. Heywood Sumner’s own ex- 
planation of the methods of working sgraffito, which 
is further made clear by a photograph showing his 
work actually in progress at St. Agatha’s, Ports- 
mouth. This should perhaps be supplemented bya 
few historical notes which he contributed to a 
pamphlet on the church of All Saints, Ennismore 
Gardens. From these we find that the art of sgraffito 
was much practised in Italy. It was specially revived 
by an artist named Morto da Feltri, who appears 
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to have rediscovered the method during an exca- 
vation of Roman antiquities undertaken by the 
Medici family. On many of the tombs then un- 
covered examples of early Roman sgraffito work 
were found. Not merely did Morto da Feltri copy 
the old method, but he also imitated the style of 
design he found there. These decorations were 
known as “ grottesche ”—whence our word “ gro- 
tesque.” After he had revived the craft it was 
much used in Florence and in England until the 
time of Henry VIII., when it was forgotten entirely 
until the late F. W. Moody again revived it in 
decorations for South Kensington Museum and 
other buildings. 

The more we study the method as Mr. Sumner 
has employed it, the more curious it is to find that 
it is not employed a hundred times more freely. For 
as I (for one) have often suggested when writing 
upon the modern poster, its adaptability for per- 
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manent advertisements is so obvious, that it is a 
matter of surprise not to find it used for gable ends 
of factories, and dozens of other places, where strik- 
ing decoration at once inexpensive and effective 
might help to turn the permanent affiche into a thing 
of abiding beauty. Here, however, one must not 
be led away by side issues, but come to the record 
of Mr. Heywood Sumner’s labours on behalf of 
sgraffito as applied to church decoration. In all 
these we are struck with the accord between the 
artist and his material. The really personal quali- 
ties of Mr. Sumner’s art—its limitations no less 
than its capacity—find in it their fullest ex- 
pression. A certain lack of suppleness in the 
permitted line, and impotence to express elaborate 
details, would be irksome to many artists, but they 
provoke Mr. Sumner to his best. With a less 
obstinate material it is possible that his manner 
might lack the suavity which is demanded, but 
with an austere substance compelling simplicity he 
appears not merely unhampered by the limits of the 
material, but to conceive his design so fully in 
harmony with it that it would suffer considerably 
were it paraphrased in any other medium. It is 
possible that many who make their first acquaint- 
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ance with these works through the instrumentality 
of photographic reproduction will fail to realise 
how admirable they are. Fortunately, an example 
in colour will help to supply a key to the rest ; 
but even with this colour-print we must imagine 
it on a large scale, with a point of vision that 
interposes a certain atmosphere between the spec- 
tator and the actual decoration, to realise that 
it represents mural decoration and is not a picture 
complete in itself. 

Visitors to the first Exhibition of the Arts and 
Crafts Society in 1888 will remember that a series 
of cartoon designs for this work, and some 
specimens of the actual sgraffito, were displayed in 
the North Gallery. Perhaps they will also remember 
a certain rawness of colour that at first sight was 
not wholly pleasing. But this is merely the well- 
nigh inevitable result which decorations planned 
for a particular place under certain defined 
conditions of light must needs suffer by being ex- 
hibited under totally different conditions. Yet a 
truth so obvious needs to be reiterated. For it is 
easy to acquire an honest prejudice against most 
admirable craftsmanship, that may linger, without 
the critic being conscious that he has founded his 
opinion on false premises, 
until he is confronted with 
the same or similar work 
in its own proper home. 
The very qualities which 
were repellent in the sgraf- 
fito work seen in a gallery, 
become its chief merit when 
it is in a dark interior. 
There it seems to illumin- 
ate the walls and to be 
delicate and brilliant at the 
same time. 

The chief works of this 
class which Mr. Heywood 
Sumner has_ undertaken 
begin with those in Wells 
College Chapel, Vicars 
Close. These were exe- 
cuted in 1887. The 
scheme includes a panelled 
wall-screen with nine 
figures in gesso. The next 
important work, of which 
we illustrate certain por- 
tions, was carried out in 
1888 for S. Mary’s, Llan- 
vair, Kilgeddin, near Aber- 
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SGRAFFITO DECORATION IN BRERETON CHURCH, 


Here we have a whole church decorated in sgraffito, 
applied to the nave and chancel walls. By his 
choice of the most noble canticle—the Benedicite 
omnia opera—for his theme, Mr. Sumner con- 
fronted the most varied subject it is possible 
to conceive, one that embraces not merely all 
animate but all inanimate creation. Within the 
space it is evident that only a portion of the 
gigantic theme could be represented, and one would 
like to see the same subject treated in some huge 
building that could illus- 
trate it more adequately, 
although to do it in its 
fulness would need not 
one artist, but a whole 
generation of craftsmen 
working under a common 
impulse. For a country 
church, such as this is, 
Mr. Sumner evidently 
realised that simplicity of 
statement, and _straight- 
forward presentation, with 
little symbolism, and a 
certain childlike naivety 
in the pictured facts, was 
at once most sensible and 
most practicable. That 
he was justified in his 
opinion, even the few 
illustrations here given 
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will prove beyond ques- 
tion. 

If the Benedicite leaves 
a designer free to select 
from all visible nature, it 
confronts him at the same 
time with the difficulty of 
employing landscape and 
animal subjects, which in 
its scheme are raised to 
equal importance with 
figures of men and angels. 
In the Ze Deum, a hymn 
far more frequently taken 
as the motive of a great 
scheme of decoration, 
each verse in turn sug- 
gests figure subjects, con- 
sequently the unity of 
scale is kept, and if mono- 
tony is the result, a certain 
dignity is nevertheless pre- 
served. Even the ordi- 
nary “hack” who draws endless lay figures in 
gaudy dressing-gowns, and makes the whole hardly 
less imposing than a sheet of postage-stamps, can 
evolve a harmonious pattern. When you find that 
angels, the heavens, waters, powers, the sun and 
moon, stars, showers, winds, and the rest, are in- 
voked in turn, the task of depicting such a sequence 
with an effect of unity becomes well-nigh impossible. 
Mr. Sumner escapes disaster by courting it. Each 
panel has been treated on its own merits, and if 
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SGRAFFITO DECORATION IN LLANVAIR CHURCH 


the whole is of unequal interest—considered wholly 
as pattern—it gains a larger value, and escapes the 
terribly respectable level of too much modern 
ecclesiastical decoration. The panels illustrated, 
**O ye Mountains,” “‘O ye Beasts and Cattle,” “‘O 
ye Servants,” “‘O ye Whales and all that swim in the 
Waters,” even on the reduced scale, will show his 
method of solving the problem. One feels sure he 
would not claim that it is 

the only possible way, any 

more than we should claim 

it for him. 
average intelligence of the 


To reach the 
average it is not 
unwise to select a little 
child as the highest mean 
average—a child without 
guile, without 
In planning his work so 
that it tells a story which 
an inmate of the nursery 
can read as it runs, Mr. 
Sumner seems to show not 
merely his wit, but his 
faith. 

Here, before considering 
his work in sgraffito as a 


person, 


pretence. 


whole, we may summarise 
his record so far. After 
Llanvair,with its Benedicite, 
comes Claire Church, Neas, 
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SGRAFFITO DECORATION IN LLANVAIR CHURCH 


Co. Kildare (1890); The 
Parish Church, Sunbury 
(1892) ; achurch at Crook- 
ham, near  Winchfield 
(1893); St. Agatha’s, Ports- 
mouth, with a mosaic semi- 
dome and walls in sgraffito 
(1895); All Saints’, Ennis- 
more Gardens (1897); St. 
Michael and All Angels, 
Brereton, near Rugeley, 
(1897) ; and St. Edmund's 
School Chapel, Canterbury 
(1897-98). 

The prevailing impres- 
sion which a great deal of 
modern ecclesiastical decor- 
ation yields is of make-be- 
lieve. Youfeelthattheartist 
wished to be impressive 
but is only pedantically 
archeologic ; and his audi- 
ence is happy if they are 
treated as learned folk who can appreciate his 
research. Or he tries to be naive, to be inten- 
tionally anachronistic, to do of set purpose what 
the old Dutch masters did ignorantly, to dress 
Eastern people in medizval robes, and to copy 
the missal image or the altar-piece of days when 
Cook was not and Mudie circulated no illustrated 


books of travel. They think the archaism 
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“ quaint” or “decorative,” but are rarely moved 
by deeper emotion. Mr. Sumner eschews both 
the archeology of museums and the sham-naivety 
of the neo-primitive. He tells his story as simply 
as possible. In his David and Jonathan (page 157), 
for instance, the two figures are in robes that may 
be Anglo-Saxon, or of the Roman Empire, or of 
the ancient East ; you do not pause to ask which. 
The real feeling they pro- 
duce is of two friends of 
long ago, and the marvel- 
lous story of their perfect 
amity comes to mind with- 





The Work of Heywood Sumner 





BY HEYWOOD SUMNER 


call it Religion, Art, or the 
Higher Something, but he 
has it. And if Mr. Hey- 
wood Sumner in his way 
or Robert Louis Steven- 
son, or “old Fitz” in his 
paraphrase of Omar, or a 
hundred others, take him 
to a portion of the land 
that never was, we need 
not be hypercritical. 

Mr. Sumner, in short, 
realises the creed strongly 
expressed by a_ certain 
school to-day, that ‘‘ deco- 
ration ” is far removed from 
the pictorial. That this 
view, however one favours 
it, is but a partial aspect 
of the truth may be con- 
ceded. Some of us admire 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, 
others prefer Michael- 
angelo or Raphael, and others feel that the mosaics 
at Ravenna are infinitely finer, considered solely as 
decoration, than any of the rest. To dogmatise on 
what is, after all, a matter of opinion is waste of time. 
But one thing is certain, and that is—having chosen 
your convention, be it “ pictorial ” or “ decorative,” 
you must not tamper with it or disaster is certain. 
In one of Mr. Sumner’s latest works of importance 
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as to whether the actual 
Jonathan and David really 
looked like these figures. 
The flowers at their feet, 
the trees overshadowing 
them, the landscape and 
distant city belong to the 
realm of pure convention, 
and if the figures are also 
of the same land, the 


suffers nought thereby 
Even the most comraion- 
place Briton to-day has 
his own wonderland not 
reached by electric trams 
or Pullman cars. He may 
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“DAVID” FROM THE CARTOON 
FOR SGRAFFITC DECORATION 
BY HEYWOOD SIMNER 
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The Work of Heywood Sumner 


—the decoration of All Saints’, Ennismore Gardens 
—the scheme shows a singular unity of concep- 
tion, and a most ingenious disposition of available 
space, so that the scale of the ornament is preserved 
throughout. As our illustration shows, the decora- 
tion over the chancel arch is arranged with a vesica- 
shaped panel in the centre, containing a Crucifixion 
in mosaic, surrounded by two bands of mother-of- 
pearl, and medallions containing the symbols of the 
four Evangelists, all knitted into one design by the 
mystical vine. The bay and a half of the nave, com- 
pleted so far, include figures of St. Columba, the 
Venerable Bede, St. Anselm, St. Augustine, St. 
Oswald, and St. Edmund. 

The effect of the work is entirely satisfying, and 
fulfils all that the firmest believer in the value of 
sgraffito for internal decoration could possibly wish. 
It is bright without being garish, full of light, and, 
moreover, it in no way conflicts with the planes of 
the architecture. It is only fair to add that its 
effect is greatly helped by the woodwork and other 
fittings designed by Mr. C. Harrison Townsend. 


‘*a TOAST” (See ** Anders Zorn”’) 


FROM A PAINTING 


Mr. Heywood Sumner while championing sgraffito 
does not press its claim unduly. He confesses that 
it has no beauty of material like glass—no mystery 
of surface like mosaic—no pre-eminence of subtly 
woven tone and colour like tapestry ; yet it gives 
freer play to line than any of these. So a cartoon 
for it may be translated with no deviation, such as 
leading, tessera, or warp and woof impose. The 
decoration becomes an integral part of the structure 
it adorns; “the inner surface of the actual wall 
changes colour in puzzling but orderly sequence, as 
the upper surface passes into expressive lines and 
spaces, delivers its simple message, and then re- 
lapses into silence. But whether incised with intri- 
cate design, or left in plain relieving spaces, the wall 
receives no further treatment: the marks of the 
float, trowel, and scraper remain, and combine to 
make a natural surface.” Finally he points out that 
“the limitations of sgraffito as a method of expres- 
sion are the same as those of all incised or line 
work. By it you can express ideas and suggest life, 
but you cannot realise, cannot imitate the natural 

objects on which your 
graphic language is 
founded. The means at 
disposal are too scanty. 
Item: white lines 
spaces relieved against and 
slightly raised on a coloured 
ground ; coloured lines and 
spaces slightly sunk on a 
white surface ; intricacy re- 
lieved by simplicity of line, 


and 


and again either relieved by 
plain spaces of coloured 
ground or white surface. 
Indeed they are simple 
means. Yet line still re- 
mains the readiest manner 
of graphic expression ; and 
if in the strength of limita- 
tion our past masters of the 
arts and crafts have had 
power to ‘free, arouse, 
dilate,’ by their 
record of hand and soul, 
we also should be able to 
bring forth new achieve- 
ment from old method, 
and to suggest the life and 
express the ideas which 
sway the latter years of 
our own century.” 
GLEESON WHITE. 
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SWEDISH PAINTER AND 
ETCHER: ANDERS ZORN. 
BY CARL G. LAURIN. 


SweEDEN, the land of deep forests, 
many lakes, and rapid rivers, possesses an old 
national and industrial culture. Art, the flower of 
culture—which more than anything else shows the 
shifting colours of the people’s genius, and interprets 
the nation’s innermost, unexpressed desire for beauty 
—is of relatively old date. Without mentioning 
the vigorous peasant-art, which has lived from 
time immemorial with ever-fresh life, and still finds 
expression in an unusually rich /ome-s/oyd, the 
art of the higher classes has also a respectable 


‘““-THE LAPPING OF THE WAVES” 
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FROM A PAINTING BY 


antiquity. Roslin and Lafrensen (Lavreince) re- 
present, in the most choice manner and with the 
most refined elegance, the Rococo age with its 
delirious thirst for enjoyment and its bewitching 
coquetry—an age which, in its ruthless striving 
after enjoyment, always maintained the bearing of 
the man of the world, and never became free or 
plebeian. Gustaf III. was in Sweden the type of 
the time, and this art-loving prince, who in a 
Neronic manner tried to realise, and did realise, 
thoughts of beauty, has been aptly depicted by the 
two aforesaid Swedish painters. And Karl Fredrik 
3reda, who in England developed his talents under 
the great Reynolds, was a genial portraitist. Of 
course the universal (French) culture which was 
characteristic of the 
eighteenth century also 
made its impression upon 
the art of Sweden; but 
Swedish art has also be- 
come national, fortunately 
without excluding fructify- 
ing currents from abroad. 
The Swedish nucleus is 
observable in the art of all 
our most eminent painters, 
and especially in the works 
of our most prominent 
painter, Anders Zorn. 
Zorn was born in a 
peasant home in Dalecar- 
lia in 1860. The name 
Anders is a_ genuine 
Swedish peasant name ; 
but of the shepherd boy 
who watched his sheep 
and carved horses and 
cows, painting them with 
the juice of berries and 
flowers, there is nothing 
left in the elegant painter 
and etcher, except a warm 
feeling for nature and 
home, and an intense love 
for warm colours which 
are to be found both in 
his pictures and his neck- 
ties. 
When fifteen years old 
he began to attend the 
Academy in Stockholm, 
and then intended to be- 
comeasculptor. He took 


ANDERS ZORN what he earned on his 











“EFFET DE NUIT.” FROM A 
PAINTING BY ANDERS ZORN 





Anders Zorn 











PORTRAIT OF RENAN 


wood-carvings and bought a colour-box, and soon 


found that he had more aptitude for painting in 


water-colours than for sculpture. During his stay 
at the Academy he interested himself mostly in 
drawing from the nude model. It was not long 
before he found that at the Academy he could not 
develop his talents freely, and he therefore left it in 
1881. His example was followed by those among 
his comrades who now represent the freshest and 
best in Swedish art. After painting till he had a 
sum of money sufficient to cover his travelling 
expenses, he went to London, and remained there 
from 1882 till 1885. Here he exhibited water- 
colours at the Royal Institute, the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, and Royal Academy, 
and also took trips to Spain, Morocco, and Dale- 
carlia. His style of painting was at this time de- 
tailed, but stamped with freshness. Swarthy gipsy 
brats alternate with distinguished “ sefioritas.” 
With his lively interest for reality Zorn soon saw 
that the picturesque costume is unessential, and 
that a modern English lady is as good a subject 
for a painter as any Spanish lady or Dalecar- 
lian girl. About this time Zorn began to paint 
in oil. His first painting in this medium—A 
Fisherman, with scenery from England — was 
bought by the French State, and now hangs in the 
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FROM AN ETCHING BY ANDERS ZORN 
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Luxembourg Museum. At the Paris Exhibition, 
1887, Zorn exhibited water-colours (portrait groups) 
and a couple of portraits in oil, and he was awarded 
the first medal and the Legion of Honour. A 
portrait of himself was placed, in 1888, in the 
Uffizii at Florence, where it has a well-deserved 
place of honour. In 18go, at the founding of the 
Champ de Mars Salon, Zorn was one of the first 
foreign members chosen. 

It is in the intense rendering of the moment that 
Zorn is a master. In atime so groping and eclectic 
as ours, which tries to clothe some of its most per- 
sonal thoughts and moods in an archaic vesture, 
which searches far and wide after the picturesque 
motive, he has, in a purely instinctive manner and 
without-circumlocution, succeeded in concentrating 
upon lifelike pictures of lasting value many impres- 
sions which are simply passing glimpses to other 
people. Like Guy de Maupassant, he is impassion- 
ately in love with the sensual existence, and, like 
him, Zorn is capable of imparting to the spectator 
that almost startling sensation of the vehement 
fulness of life. As Maupassant, in his immortal 
Contes, avoids all unnecessary detail in order to 
give the greater relief and character to the most 
important features, so Zorn, with a studied exclu- 
sion of details, concentrates the main object to one 
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“MR. AND MRS. ZORN.”. FROM 
AN ETCHING BY ANDERS ZORN 











Anders Zorn 


single focus, but that is dazzling with life. He 
paints with few colours, but to those colours he 
gives an extraordinary strength. 

Ten years ago Zorn painted his pictures of 
fishermen and Dalecarlian girls with a minute 
accuracy, and the portrait of his mother—A/ona 
—is one of the most attractive of all his paint- 
ings. The problem of painting water has long 
occupied Zorn, and during the summers he has 
spent in the Stockholm archipelago he has had a 
good opportunity of studying the many tinges and 
reflections of the water. 

In Stockholm itself and in its surroundings the 
water plays a prominent part. The houses of this 
city, which is partly built on islands, are reflected 
in the water, and both large and small steamers 
land in the middle of the town. In the summer 
the inhabitants make their homes on the shores of 
some of the innumerable bays and sounds which, 
about twenty or thirty miles from the capital, widen 
into the Baltic, and go to and fro on some of the 


‘“MY GRANDMOTHER ” 
FROM A BUST IN WOOD BY ANDERS ZORN 
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elegant steamers plying between Stockholm and 
the summer resorts in the island belt. ‘The white 
steamers glide along the shores where ice-ground 
granite rocks alternate with pine and birch woods, 
and where villa after villa, and, nearer the open 
sea, red-painted peasant and fisher huts, en- 
liven the landscape. The boat touches at in- 
numerable wooden landings, where the light 
summer dresses of the ladies flutter in the breeze, 
and the young people lead a merry life, boating 
and fishing all the day long. From this mi/ieu, 
which is to be found nearly all over Sweden, Zorn 
has taken the subjects for some of his best 
pictures, among others, his Vagskva/p (“The 
Lapping of the Waves”), with a motive from 
Dalaro, near Stockholm. The picture has some- 
thing of an artistic snap-shot in it. A servant maid 
is drawing up a pail of water out of the sea, and on 
the steamboat-landing sits a flirting couple. The 
point of view is somewhat Japanese, which is fre- 
quently the case with Zorn’s pictures. One of his 
first oil-paintings, Use (“In the Open Air”) 
(painted in 1888), represents some nude young 
girls sunning themselves before bathing. The in- 
viting water laps the shore in smooth wavelets, and 
the grey granite rock sets off the soft shapes of the 
young figures. 7 

As a woman-painter Zorn fills a place of his 
own. His nude female figures have nothing of the 
studio about them. His types are, as a rule, 
genuinely Swedish, with slightly protruding cheek- 
bones, a dazzling complexion, flaxen hair, and 
plump forms. He loves to give them something 
of an animal, yet unconscious sensualism. It is 
not of much use trying to describe such pictures as 
these. Before them one experiences both surprise 
and gratitude. They represent a passionate wor- 
ship of nature, without any attempt to symbolise it 
in a more or less affected manner. 

The idea of the supremacy given by the Latin 
race to the ideal of beauty has taken such deep 
root in the minds of the public at large that Rem- 
brandt’s or Diirer’s picturesque types of beauty 
forcibly strike the Swedish, and I daresay the 
Anglo-Saxon, public as being almost ridiculous 
and repellent, and without doubt it is frequently 
only a respect for the great name which curbs 
openly expressed displeasure. At the Exhibition 
in Stockholm, 1897, one of Zorn’s very best pic- 
tures—a nude red-haired woman, painted with a 
special maéstria, glowing with life, and reminding 
one of Rembrandt’s Bathing Woman (1654) in the 
National Gallery in London—awoke many mixed 
feelings, even among critics. Zorn has, however, 
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Anders Zorn 


‘*IN THE OPEN AIR” 


won the approval of the public, an unusual thing 
for an artist who, to such an extent as he does, 
follows the motto “L’art pour l'art.” Without 
doubt this admiration is largely due to the fact 
that, from his first appearance abroad, he won a 
decided victory, and, with one stroke, came into 
the front rank of European artists. An essential 
part of Zorn’s productions consists of his portraits. 
They have nothing of the spiritual atmosphere 
in which the types of Rembrandt or Watts live, 
no matter whether from the kitchen or the drawing- 
room. 

One does not think of eternity, of immortality, 
or of the soul. Zorn’s pictures are perpetuated 
moments, frequently of grand effect. He has, like 
Velasquez, the mysterious faculty of imparting to 
a gesture something of imposing breadth—a sense 
of the actuality of the moment. Life consists of 
a series of moments. Zorn has succeeded in 
choosing from amongst all of them the most 
precious, and has laid a fast hold on them. Thus, 
in his Zfet de Nuit, which has been purchased by 
the Firstenberg Gallery at Gothenburg—how the 
very movement here, to say nothing of all the effects 
of light and technical touches, gives an imposing 
effect! But Zorn is also a master of characterisa- 
tion. Look at his Ska/ (“ A Toast”), on page 163, 


FROM A PAINTING BY ANDERS ZORN 


in which the chairman of the Stockholm club is 
brought to life in such a marvellous manner. It 
has been said that Zorn’s pictures contain no 
mystique. They contain life, and this is a mystery. 
I will not speak of resemblance, which in this case 
is absolute ; but how astonishingly Zorn has shown 
in the wrinkles around the eyes and in every detail 
of the face that just now a stream of fun is re 
freshing the hearers, among whom the face of 
Nordenskidld is visible behind the speaker. 
Dalecarlia and its powerful and original people, 
its robust and hardy women, have been excellently 
depicted by Zorn. The posing and simpering, 
which so frequently find their way into delineations 
of rustic life, are entirely banished from Zorn’s 
peasant pictures. His country-folk do not go 
about blaming the spectators for wearing top-hats ; 
they do not preach with a kind of peasant- 
Rousseauism about the morally purifying qualities 
of country life. Zorn follows the merry Dalecarlian 
girls all the way to the Stockholm breweries, where 
they are employed to rinse bottles, and he depicts 
the reflections of the light on the wet brewery floor, 
and the bright colours in their clothes and their 
jolly laughing faces. The dancing of the pea- 
santry in the beautiful pale light of the mid- 
summer night, the dressing of the peasant girls on 
169 
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The Work of Ernest Newton 


Sunday morning—these are subjects which he has 
conquered with his great technical skill, with 
enjoyment at overcoming difficulties, and with 
the sensualism which is to be found in his whole 
art. 

Zorn began etching at an early date, and it is 
obvious that such a branch of art must be suited 
to an artist who especially tries to reproduce an 
impression of the moment, and who quite naturally 
appreciates the colour and strength given by the 
copper plate. Among his etched portraits, especial 
attention may be called to that of Renan, whose 
countenance bespeaks the bold thinker who em- 
braces the whole universe from the depths of his 
arm-chair. Another, in Zorn’s present style, repre- 
sents the eminent Swedish artist Count Georg von 
Rosen’s intelligent and aristocratic features. The 
noble form of the model’s 
head is admirably repro- 
duced. 

Neither has Zorn entirely 
forgotten his sculpture. 
The little wooden bust of 
his old grandmother, whose 
face is as furrowed as a 
runestone, is a masterpiece 
of psychology and execu- 
tion. At the Stockholm 
Exhibition there was also 
an opportunity of admiring 
a little bronze statuette, a 
faun and a nymph. By 
its intense sense of life and 
perfect modernness it is 
symbolic of Zorn’s art. 
Finally he has, in a gold 
ring formed of two women 
holding an uncut ruby, 
given an original contribu- 
tion to art industry and a 
new proof of the versatility 
which has always distin- 
guished great artists. Zorn 
is now in his strongest 
years. He has found his 
own personal mode of ex- 
pression both in etching 
and in painting, and, more- 
over, he is to be counted 
amongst those who, by 
temperament and _ talent, 
belong entirely to their own 
country and their own time. 





ODERN DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. THE 
WORK OF MR. ERNEST 
NEWTON. PART I. 


ARTICLES devoted to the work of Mr. Norman 
Shaw have already appeared in these pages ; and in 
this, which is concerned with the work of Mr. Ernest 
Newton, we encounter one of his most notable pupils. 
The style which Mr. Norman Shaw established 
is eclectic in its origin, but with its elements chemi- 
cally reunited so that a new substance results. Mr. 
Ernest Newton in obeying the traditions he im- 
bibed while co-operating with his master (as he has 
called Mr. Shaw upon the title-page of a “ Book 
of Houses,” 1890), has proved himself most truly 
loyal. For he has kept to the spirit and discarded 
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The Work of Ernest Newton 


BULLER’S WOOD 


the letter. Probably one of the most severe tests 
that can be applied to any manner is whether it is 
strong enough to stand the supreme flattery of 
imitation. If it can, it deserves to be called a 
“style ;” if it cannot, it stands revealed as a mere 
mannerism, that has but an accidental charm 
which is rapidly diminished by every attempted 
paraphrase. To copy literally and exactly the un- 
related details of any style, and serve up the 
mixture as an original design, is a secret of Punchi- 
nello. The jerry builder will offer you a hideous 
atrocity, whereof every window, every door, every 
gable, every cornice, is a garbled replica of the 
details of a master’s work; as one might take 
casts from masterpieces of the sculptor’s art, a torso 
here, a head there, arms from another, and legs 
from a fourth, and produce not another master- 
piece, but a monster. The parts may be more or 
less right ; the whole is absolutely wrong. Now, the 
whole is greater than its parts, and a building must 
always be judged as a whole. Mr. Newton has 
proved himself an artist and a craftsman in a 
hundred instances, for a mere glance through a 
collection of drawings or photographs of houses he 
has designed leaves one fact clear, and that is that 
in each he has considered the house as a cubical 
structure, and modelled it in his imagination, so to 
speak, long before he proceeded to draw it. 


ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECI 


The real inception of any work of art is when 
its maker realises it as a whole. We all know 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s famous argument, when he 
shows that the average man has a very definite 
limit to his imagination. If memory may be 
trusted (I cannot refer to the text itself), he shows 
you that while you can think of an orange—its 
colour, shape, odour, texture, substance, skin, pips, 
juice, and all the rest—as a concrete entity, it is 
harder to form an equally complete mental image 
of a grand piano, still more difficult to project a 
parish with the same recognition of its thousand 
details, and absolutely impossible to think of a 
county in the same way. If one could project a 
bird’s-eye view of a parish and remember all the 
unseen details of the interior of its houses, no 
human intellect could do as much for a county : it 
is only a map of a shire you can summon up 
mentally. When Mr. Ernest Newton sets himself 
to plan a house, it seems (so far as the result 
allows one to deduce his chain of thought) that he 
can project on his imagination the whole building. 
He can think not only of the fagade, or each 
elevation, but of the mass. He can realise that 
this chimney-stack means a fireplace within, that 
windows imply certain illumination of a definite 
room, that the shape of the rooms on one floor 
affects those on another, and so on for all the 
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The Work of Ernest Newton 


BULLER’S WOOD 


thousand and one conflicting items that make up 


the house. Most of us, when we feel tempted to 
design a castle in the air, devote our energies to 
one detail only, and leave the rest vague. Are 
we infected by a taste for the picturesque? we 
evolve delightful garden fronts or main elevations. 
Are we bitten by sanitation? the whole building 
is but an adjunct to certain schemes for ventila- 
tion, drainage, and the like. Are we painters? it 
is a studio with supplementary rooms. If bookish, 
it is a library, with living-apartments left vague, 
and so on. But the house, fully equipped and 
a working possibility, is only imagined by a few 
experts whose knowledge is not over-weighted 
by precedent, but soars lightly on the wings of 
fantasy. It may be that you who read, or I who 
write, have this faculty, but the odds are im- 
measurably against it. We all build chdteaux en 
Espagne as unsubstantial as the glories of panto- 
mime; very few have the power to face the most 
ordinary conditions to make a good drawing-room 
without losing sight of the dustbin meanwhile, or to 
arrange a series of rooms comfortably placed, and 
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ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT 


It is not 
given to every one to play blindfold chess, or to 
solve abstruse mathematical problems mentally ; 
but a few are so gifted, and those who are not are 
most wise if they acknowledge first the rarity of 
such faculties, and next the value of the lucky 
individuals who possess them. 


yet remember their exterior appearance. 


It has been well said that the champions of any 
new style, if it be really an addition to the art of 
the world, must accept the charge of plagiarism 
lightly. 


composers who have allowed themselves to be 


Since Wagner revolutionised opera, all 


influenced by his effects have been accused of 
cribbing. Yet his contemporaries were not accused 
of stealing from Bach, Mozart, or Beethoven ; the 
mastery of these composers had been established 
long enough for a world to recognise that certain 
of their phrases and orchestral effects had passed 
into the vocabulary of music. So in the Gothic 
revival, as in the Classic, adherence to precedent, 
nay, barefaced imitation of previous works, was 
held to be not merely venial but praiseworthy. 
To-day, if a painter affects the manner of Velas- 





The Work of Ernest Newton 


quez we applaud him, but if he is more influ- 
enced by Mr. Whistler or by Rossetti he is in 
danger of being regarded as a mere hanger on. 
The fallacy the nineteenth century once prized 
as its central truth was that the making of a style 
belonged History conflicts with 
such a theory: style has always been modified or 


to the past. 


completely changed as conditions of life altered. 


It is obvious that the nineteenth century only 
found its own expression when it discarded all 
cathedrals and 
mansions on Greek temples, and was content to 
build houses wherein the chief aims were conveni- 


attempts to model cottages on 


ence and comfort, with an exterior expressing the 
personality of the interior, not disguising it. 

This argument is not urged in any way as a 
defence of Mr. Ernest Newton ; his works need no 
special pleader to justify them. He has at times 
employed what it is to be hoped will be known one 
day as the “ Norman Shaw style” as frankly as 
others have followed Venetian Gothic or Cinque 
Cento. To say that in doing this he has stamped 


his own individuality upon his work is merely a 
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roundabout way of saying that he is an artist and 
not a bungler. If in so slight a thing as address- 
ing a letter certain people unconsciously place their 
handwriting in a particular position, and even affix 
the postage stamp so that a mere glance at the 
envelope reveals the writer, it is proof that the 
expression of personality affecting proportion and 
relative planes is not uncommon. But it is true 
that a vast number of excellent people have scarcely 
a trace of this instinct for the placing of masses, as 
it is true also that a large number of so-called 
architects are satisfied with imitating as closely as 
possible the work of others. In THE Srupio, 
respect for precedent, but greater respect for con- 
sistent disregard of it, has been preached again 
andagain. No more, therefore, need be said here of 
general principles, but we may turn to Mr. Ernest 
Newton’s work, and find in it one of the best 
arguments to support a claim that the style of 
Norman Shaw is a genuine and logical develop- 
ment of English domestic architecture, as closely 
related to its predecessors as, say, Late Perpen- 
dicular was to Early English, and yet with every 
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detail reconsidered anew. But the simile is inot 
quite happy, for here it is a certain austerity and 
stern attempt to repress mere ornament, which 
gives the New Queen Anne (as it was first called) 
its real claim to be taken seriously, whereas English 
Gothic grew more and more ornate, until it was 
smothered by its superfluous decoration. 

The reason for the renewed vitality imparted to 
architecture to-day is not far to seek. As Mr. 
Ernest Newton wrote in his contribution to a 
notable volume (“ Architecture a Profession or an 
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Art,” 1892): “ There will be no real life and there- 
fore no real development in architecture till the 
architect is brought more into contact with his 
work .. . until he ceases to be the professional 
‘architect’ who, like a small Jove, from the 
Olympus of his office fulminates through the 
penny post, in order that he may terrify a long- 
suffering and generally underpaid builder to his 
autocratic will.” It is because the modern archi- 
tect has set construction first and decoration 
second that the revival so long hoped for has 
arrived. But in doing so he did not leave art 
outside. ‘“‘ Art,” said Mr. Newton in the essay 
already drawn upon for quotation, “is not 
something which may be added to a piece 
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of practical building if funds allow, but is 
either present or absent from the first.” That is 
the text of his writings, and it is also the test 
whereby one may judge his work. And because 
it is so, the difficulty of writing an appreciation 
of the beautiful houses he has called into being 
is increased. For the secret is told at once: 
they are beautiful buildings because they have 
been ‘built,’ not drawn, by their author. This 


does not imply that Mr. Newton mixed his own 
mortar or laid his own bricks, but it does mean 


yew 
From The Terrace. 
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that he realised from the first that he was dealing 
with bricks and mortar, not with pencil or water- 
colour—that the drawings were but explanations of 
his purpose. . The modern, like the earliest designer, 
does not offer a problem to be translated by the 
builder, he does not make pretty sketches and 
leave others to make them workable. He re-assumes 
the position of the master-builder who directs, and 
he leaves the genius who dreams and relies on 
others’ interpretation of his dream to the bad old 
past, where commonplace details were deemed 
too unimportant for his soaring fancy to notice. 
Although the new movement does not disdain 
to take account of the commonplace, it does not 
confine itself to being merely utilitarian, but never 
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forgets that while building is the purpose, archi- whole, and is not a mere extraneous addition of 
tecture can only be achieved when it infuses the recognised “ features” to a mean structure. 

Mr. Newton is also true 
to another principle—too 
long forgotten—that size 
and costliness have nothing 
to do with architecture. 
He evidently believes that 
a small house can be made, 
in its own way, as truly a 
beautiful building as if it 
were a mansion or a cathe- 
dral. In the preface to 
his admirable book of 
plans and _ perspective 
views of houses costing 
from £1400 to £2200, he 
says: “It has somehow 
become an accepted fact 
that people of moderate 
means may not even con- 
template the possession of 
A a house of their own; the 
arr =A" Re ~_ speculating builder fosters 

1 a Litiis re this idea, and having 
i; : ta seized on a suburb pro- 
nee F yuk , 4 ceeds to cut down the 

trees, uproot the hedges, 
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town as fast as he can. His next step is to divide 
the land into regular plots, and build house after 
house, each an exact counterpart of its neighbour, 
monotonous and unhomelike. Then come the 
tenants, all of different mould: each takes his 
house, fits into it somehow, and calls it his home ; 
the word ome, at any rate as applied to all houses, 
has for the time lost its meaning, and one of the 
pleasures of life is sacrificed.” 

In this article it is proposed to deal only with 
two of Mr. Newton’s more stately homes, reserving 
others for a future notice. These two are Red 
Court, Haslemere, and Buller’s Wood. 

The plan of Red Court, Haslemere, shows that 
the house proper occupies two of the three sides 
around an inner court, and the servants’ quarters 
form the remaining part of the building. Unlike 
some of Mr. Newton’s houses, each room is com- 
pletely isolated from its neighbours ; even the hall 
is here a corridor and vestibule rather than a 
common room. The main front presents far less 
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roof than we are accustomed to see in facades of 
modern houses, and what there is is masked by 
parapets, notably above the porch and over the 
bays to the drawing and dining rooms, a deiail which 
becomes more apparent in the view of the garden 
front. The porch itself is extremely simple, the 
projecting hood being unsupported by pillars, and 
being rather an enlarged moulding than a pediment 
proper. But it is needless to describe the features 
of a building so clearly represented in the photo- 
graphs here reproduced. It is even unnecessary 
to call attention to its stately proportions ; but too 
much stress can hardly be laid on the simplicity 
to which it owes no little of its dignity. All the 
opportunities for carving and applied ornament 
have failed to tempt Mr. Newton to decorate the 
structure which is completely decorative, in the best 
sense, without any of these features. One thing is 
certain—that the house will age well, and look still 
more harmonious as time mellows its brickwork. 
Buller’s Wood is far more complex, and, owing 
to the opportunity  af- 
forded by its site, has 
a certain picturesque- 
ness which could hardly 
be obtained on level 
ground. To recognise 
this fact is in no way to 
minimise the delightful 
treatment Mr. Ernest 
Newton has _ adopted. 
The terraces, which add 
stateliness to the build- 
ing, are kept to their due 
importance. They are 
neither too ornate nor 
too simple, but planned 
to add to the import- 
ance of the house to 
which they lead up in 
a way that makes a 
modern building (as 
these photographs 
prove) a subject which 
an artist need not hesi- 
tate to choose as the 
motif of apicture. The 
plan is no less _satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, its inge- 
nuity marks it as a dis- 
tinct triumph. Those 
who love to study the 
plan of a blouse—and 
more people are inter- 
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ested in such matters than those immediately 
concerned—will find Buller’s Wood both new and 
satisfying. While each of the reception-rooms, so 
called, can be entered separately, there is also the 
means of communication between all without cir- 
cumlocution. As the plan is given on so small a 
scale, it seemed advisable to draw attention to it; 
The facade 


opening on the terrace (as shown in one of the 


but the exterior needs no comment. 


views here given) is not quite so reticent as most 
of Mr. Newton’s elevations, but it is possible that 


this aspect is one which can only be seen from the 
If it is compared with the 
other view showing the same facade, with the ter- 


terrace in question. 


races below it, the treatment of the chimney gable 
does not tell out so prominently, because the ingle- 
nook windows of the drawing-room, which appear 
rather unrestfully in the former, are quite lost in 
the latter. 

Mr. Ernest Newton never forgets the scale to 
which he is building, so that his work does not look 
like magnified cabinets or toy castles, but is obvi- 
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ously designed for its own purpose, and not deco- 
rated as people decorate a piece of ordinary drzc- 
a-brac, by unrelated ornament spotted all over it. 
But by a legitimate variety of material, refined and 
sparing employment of even constructive features 
when they are used for zsthetic effect only, and an 
indefinable sense of style which escapes analysis 
and imitation he gains the truer effect. 

A fuller consideration of the work of this 
architect must be deferred until another occasion. 
Unless we are unduly conceited, to-day is a fruitful 
period for domestic architecture, and, in different 
ways, there are a comparatively large number of 
men doing first-rate work. Mr. Norman Shaw, 
Mr. Ernest George, and Mr. C. F. A. Voysey have 
already found commendation in THE Stupi0, and 
Mr. Newton does not close the list of men who 
have helped to remove reproach from the oldest 
of the arts. Here it is not to the purpose to 
adjudge the comparative merits of these or of 
others yet to be noticed, but only to insist that at 
last England has produced a new school of archi- 
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tects, who, in their own way, may be deemed not 
unworthy of being considered descendants of the 
builders of the past. 


OME ARTISTS AT LIEGE. 
BY FERNAND KHNOPFF. 


AT the opening of a most interesting 

and exhaustive article entitled “ Les 

Lettres Frangaises en Belgique,” M. Albert Mockel, 
the graceful poet and equally delicate art critic, 
wrote the other day the following lines, which I am 
glad to repeat: ‘Every one knows the land of 
Belgium is composed of two quite distinct parts— 
Flanders and Wallonia. ‘The Flemish—a robust 
and tranquil race, mostly lymphatic, with a san- 
guine leaven here and there—are to be found in 
Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp ; while the Walloons, 
of livelier and more nervous temperament, inhabit 
Liege, Namur, and all the country as far as Mons. 
The Gallo-Frank, or Walloon, with the same blood 
in him as the French of the Ardennes, is full of 
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ardour and energy, tempered, nevertheless, by a 
slight touch of idleness. He is certainly a man 
of action, but a certain dreamy tendency deprives 
him of that patient plodding spirit which consti- 
tutes the strength of the Flemish. The great 
defect of the Walloon—and at the same time his 
chief merit, whence all the other virtues spring—is 
his extreme nervous sensibility, especially among 
the cultured classes, while one is astonished to find 
traces of it even among the country folk. This 
peculiarity endows these big dark men with a sort 
of secret tenderness which brings them into close 
communion with Nature, but at the same time it 
is the cause of the traditional hot-headedness of 
the Liégois, and the consequent failure of collec- 
tive effort among them. The Walloon is inventive 
by nature, but easily discouraged when the hour of 
realisation comes. Frequently intellectual, at times 
over-analytical, and something of a reasoner, he 
broods over his work, one fancies, with too much 
subtlety, instead of simply plodding on as his fancy 
directs him, like the Flamand. He is capable of 














proving a sculptor or a draughtsman, with force of 
expression and style to boot, and he understands 
perfectly well the art of decoration, for in all these 
things his faculties of abstraction stand him in good 
stead; but he generally fails at easel-painting, be- 
cause he is no colourist. His hilly land, often 
wrapped in fine bluish mist, offers him no limpid 
atmosphere, no soft outlines like those of the 
Flemish plains, with their free play of light. But, 
this material consideration apart, there is a moral 
element in the matter, which is this—as a rule the 
Walloon artist grasps things by his sentiments 
rather than by his senses.” 

I have thought it well to give this quotation at 
length, because the words express, better than any 
words of mine, something which I recognise to be a 
truth, and because they summarise that truth in the 
completest manner. It is necessary, moreover, to 
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remember these pregnant remarks in order properly 
to understand the transitions and the circumstances 
generally amid which what we may term “the 
Liége School ” has been formed. 

The characteristic feature of this school is, 
indeed, easily defined. It consists of this—a truly 
remarkable sense of the expressive value of lines 
and their decorative application. The Liége artist 
looks chiefly to his line; the colour is always some- 
thing additional, something put in apparently after 
realisation of the fact that it can add to the effect 
of the line work. 

These Walloons have not that natural instinct 
for colour which particularly distinguishes the 
Flemish ; but happily they are mindful of it, and 
thus avoid the dangers of this defect. After a 
good many attempts—some of them full of interest 
—most of these artists have given up easel-work, 
realising that they are not at home 
in that branch of art; and one 
and all, they have, without much 
hesitation or delay, found the 
means and the manner of giving 
expression to their ideas. 

At one time things had become 
critical—as M. Mockel tells us-- 
and they might have fallen into 
despair but for the timely arrival 
of the Mzecenas, the ideal patron, 
without whom it had been impos- 
sible for them to do themselves 
justice. This benefactor appeared 
in the person of M. A. Bénard, 
the art publisher, who took under 
his wing MM. Berchmans, Don 
nay, and Rassenfosse. He saw 
at once they were full of real 
originality, although the public 
knew nothing of it, and at the 
same time he realised it was his 
duty, so to speak, to aid and to 
guide them. Accordingly he en 
trusted them with the illustration 
of his books and _ publications, 
and with the composition of his 
posters. Without in any way 
thwarting their aims he succeeded 
by degrees in initiating his colla 
borators into all the mysteries of 
typographical technique, an art 
which he himself knows most 
thoroughly from having gone 
through every stage of it. 

M. Bénard has often been 
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commended for having brought out “ books which, 
in a material sense, are real works of art.” And 
I am not afraid to go further, and say this—he has 
frequently attained absolute perfection. As an 
example I need only mention certain pages in the 
“ Sangahall,” by M. Sauveniére, which, in the 
arrangement of the text, in the size of the margins, 
in the well-grasped typographic style of M. E. 
Berchmans’ drawings, in the excellence of the ink 
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and the paper, even in the manner in which the 
paging is done, are really perfection itself. 

M. Bénard’s house is adorned with many works 
produced by his collaborators ; and in the photo- 
graph reproduced here, representing one side of his 
dining-room, may be seen a large decorative panel 
by M. Donnay and a painting by M. Ledru (/Zowers), 
bas-reliefs by M. O. Berchmans, ornamenting the 
doors of a sideboard designed by the architect 
M. Jaspar, and some lovely vases produced at the 
Val St. Lambert Works by M. Ledru, whose great 
success at the Brussels Exhibition was recently 
recorded in THE StupIo. 

M. Ledru was at first an easel-painter, and it was 
M. Georges Depret, the alert and cultured manager 
of the Val St. Lambert Works, who, by his delicate 
counsel, succeeded in turning him into the recog- 
nised designer of the firm’s models. These models, 
as we know, are genuine well-thought-out efforts 
intended for glass work and glass work alone, a fact 
worth remarking and appreciating in these days 
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when so many drbelots 
are turned out in the 
most haphazard fashion. 
An exhibition of ap- 
plied art— the most 
complete yet seen in 
Belgium—was held at 
Liége in 1895 under 
the style of “ L’CEuvre 
Artistique.” Belgium, 
France, Holland, 
Germany, Scotland, 
and England were 
represented by their 
foremost artists ; but 
the little group of 
Li¢geois who organ- 
ised the Salon at- 
tracted most attention 
by the novelty of 
their work. They were M. G. Serrurier-Bovy, 
whose assistance proved quite invaluable, MM. 
E. and O. Berchmans, A. Donnay, and A. 
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Rassenfosse. Since that date they have proceeded 
on their road, developing and increasing their 
powers, with the result that at the present time 
they are the leading artists of their kind in 
Belgium. 
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In July 1896 Tue Stupio published a series of 
photographs by M. Alexandre, of Brussels, of the 
charming “interiors” designed and carried out by 
M. Serrurier-Bovy. There were also published at 
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the same time reproductions of some posters by 
MM. Donnay and Berchmans, and drawings by 
MM. Donnay and Rassenfosse done for a volume 
of popular poems published by M. Bénard. The 
drawings of various kinds published now will give 
a still better idea of the characteristics of each 
of these artists. 

In the excellent design for an illustration to the 
publication entitled “ Folklore,” by M. A. Donnay 
(see page 186), one must admire—apart from the 
intelligent grasp of the subject and the ingeni- 
ously condensed composition—the sense of real 
grandeur which marks his interpretation of form 
and line. M. E. Berchmans is more “elegant.” 
He is fond of the extended line and the choicest 
colouring ; moreover he is the truest “ painter” 


in the little group, a fact 
that is demonstrated by 
some remarkable “bits” 
in his Baigneuses, which 
is the property of M. 
Bénard. 
M. O. 


a 


) 





Berchmans 
bas-reliefs ornament- 
ing M. Bénard’s side- 
board (see page 184) suf- 
fice to reveal his technical 
knowledge, which he dis- 
plays with equal success 
in his boxes, his waist-buckles, and his seals. 
Finally I come to M. A. Rassenfosse ; and if I 
place him last it is only that I may discuss his per- 
sonality in greater detail, for he perhaps more than 
any of his fellows may be taken as the true type of 
the little group of artists with whom we are now 
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concerned. 

M. Rassenfosse was intended by his parents to 
go into trade—to carry on their own business, in 
fact ; but, feeling the attraction of art, he began to 
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devote himself to drawing, working pluckily at 
night-time and alone, with no guide save the model 
he was striving to copy. He also tried his hand at 
etching, and produced his first impressions with 
the aid of a rolling-pin! Several years in advance 
of the lately deceased French engraver, H. Guérard, 
he attempted /Ayrogravure and used the process 
in furniture decoration. By dint of unceasing 
effort towards the improvement and refinement of 
his workmanship he succeeded in a few years in 
obtaining most satisfactory results. Thereupon 
he decided definitely to give up business, and to 
devote himself entirely to the work he loved. 
This meant, however, that he was henceforth left 
to his own resources, and must contrive to earn a 
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living. He passed with dignity and courage 
through this trying period, and eventually, while 
on a visit to Paris, went to call on Rops. The 
great Walloon artist received Rassenfosse as he 
always receives his young fellow-workers, and soon 
declared there was nothing further he could teach 
him ! 

To-day, were he not of so modest a disposition, 
M. Rassenfosse might justly deem himself arrivé ; 
for his engravings—etchings, vernis-mou, and dry 
points—are among the chiefest treasures in the 
albums of the Brussels Society of Aquafortists ; 
his illustrations, showing a remarkable literary 
grasp, are highly esteemed by the great publishers ; 
and his drawings, curiously tinted in pastel style, 

depart one by one, to adorn 
the collections of the rich 
amateur. 

But M. Rassenfosse him- 
self is a delicate connois- 
seur, and occasionally he 
cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to indulge in the pur- 
chase of some rare edition 
or some costly piece of 
work, such, for instance, as 
his truly marvellous “fou 
kousa,” by Nishimoro, or 
his seal by M. O. Berch- 
mans, the history of which 
is worth recording, by way 
of conclusion. M. Rassen- 
fosse was anxious to have 
a “handy” seal. Holding 
a piece of modelling wax in 
his hand, he made the ges- 
ture of using the stamp, and 
handed the lump of wax 
thus “shaped” to M. O. 
Berchmans. ‘The sculp- 
tor’s eye discovered the 
semblance of a head in it 
with the mouth closed by 
a bandage, and eventually 
turned it into an excellent 
bit of applied art. 

Other Liége artists there 
may be who have produced 
work of more material value 
—to themselves—than the 
artists I have enumerated, 
but few there are, I firmly 
believe, whose principles 
are more sound, whose 
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workmanship is more honest, or who have more 
regard for their dignity, both personal and artistic. 
In reply to absolute “ official ” indifference, coupled 
with marked hostility on the part of their fellow- 
citizens, they have been content to produce their 
beautiful works in silence. For my part, I am 
happy to have been able to assist, to the best of 


my power, in making them and their efforts known. 
F. K. 


STUDIO-TALK. 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—Only a few of the drawings 
in the exhibition of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours can be 
said to claim notice as exceptionally 
original or remarkably excellent. The 

bulk of the work shown is commonplace, and makes 
an appeal to popular attention rather by following 
accustomed lines than by seeking to advance any 
new conviction or unusual method. Some good 
landscapes by Mr. J. S. Hill, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. 
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Aumonier, and Mr. Yeend King are most worthy 
of special mention on account of fine qualities of 
handling and colour ; and figure compositions by 
Sir James Linton, Mr. J. Gulich, Mr. Carlton 
Smith, and Mr. Percy Buckman have, in different 
ways, very considerable interest. A small study of 
a girl’s head by Mr. Mortimer Menpes is tech- 
nically one of the most original drawings in the 
show ; and a large picture by Professor Hans von 
Bartels is one of the most robust and assertive 
examples of technical display; but there is little 
else that rises conspicuously above the general 
level. 





Mr. Arthur Tomson’s paintings, recently col- 
lected at the Dutch Gallery, showed him at his 
best as a sensitive student of nature who can 
realise some of the most fascinating charms of 
landscape without sacrificing the highest qualities 
of decoration. His work is always right in spirit 
and his treatment of effects of atmosphere and 
colour is never lacking in dignity and discreet 
reserve. Therefore the exhibition had a special 


value as an assertion of principles which are influ- 
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work without archaic 
affectation. 


A feature of one room 
was undoubtedly the 
folding screen exhibited 
by the Royal School of 
Art Needlework. The 
design by Mr. Walter 
Crane, extending over 
three panels, supplies 
a conventional arrange- 
ment of figures in land- 
scape, well within the 
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encing more arid more the work of the present 
day school of younger painters. 


Aubrey Beardsley is dead! It is needless in the 
pages wherein he was first introduced to the 
public to add a word to the bare fact. His first 
tentative efforts appeared in a school magazine, 
dated February 1889, and in our first number (April 
1893) his first serious work ; this gives less than five 
years for an influence which has modified illustra- 
tion all the world over. In our next number will 
appear a design made especially for THE Stupio, 
showing a new development of his peculiarly 
individual manner. For the moment, the fact that 
he is dead demands silence, not speech. 


At the forty-third exhibition of the Society of 
Lady Artists, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, two 
rooms were again devoted to examples of handi- 
craft. In wood-carving, embroidery, lace, book- 
binding, vefoussé metal work, and kindred methods, 
were over two hundred examples of varying degrees 
of merit, including some of genuine interest. 
Speaking broadly of the whole of this section, the 
craft was in advance of the design. Notable ex- 
ceptions were to be found, but a tendency to 
invertebrate ornament, not by any means peculiar 
to ladies’ work, was often in evidence. Much of 
the painted vellum binding, pleasant in colour and 
quite enticing at first sight, revealed this fatal 
weakness. Amongst the best of the objects exhi- 
bited may be mentioned a distinctly good design 
for a silver sugar-basin, by Miss Hilda M. Pem- 
berton, and a S¢. Cecilia, by Edith Calvert 
(Mrs. Elkin Mathews), a design attractive by its 
colour and by its simplicity, while keeping the 
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province of the needle. 
By its breadth of colour- 
ing, and by “values” 
preserved most skilfully, it compared very favour- 
ably with the average of its kind. At a time when 


BY A. DONNAY 


** ST, CECILIA” PAINTED PANEL BY EDITH CALVER! 
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DESIGN FOR A SUGAR-BASIN BY HILDA M. PEMBERTON 
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DESIGNED BY WALTER CRANE, EXECUTED BY THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ARI NEEDLEWORK 
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RI EMBROIDERED SCREEN 
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another representing Spring with returning swallows 
skimming over a conventionally treated sea, and a 
tree with branches disposed so that they suggest 
the rising sun, are illustrated here. If the school 
would retain its hold upon the sympathies of art- 
workers, it should remain true to its earlier plan of 
obtaining designs from artists skilled in such things. 





IVERPOOL.—Mainly due to the initia- 
tion of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, the Walker Art Gallery has 
been opened for a Spring Exhibition of 
Arts and Crafts, conjoined with choice 

examples of Indian Art lent by the South Kensing- 

ton authorities, and a well arranged collection of 
architectural drawings, photographs, drawings in 
black and white, modern book-plates, &c. The 
limitations of space require notice to be confined 
to the Decorative and Applied Arts Section and to 


me CC the work of the local art schools and handicraft 
classes. 
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stifling the production of modern designs, it was ; q 
pleasant to find evidence here that the school still : 
remains true to its traditions. 


Pe EMBROIDERED SCREEN DESIGNED BY SELWYN IMAGE 7 

iit 

i EXECUTED BY THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK : 
| reproductions of antique needlework seem to be 

ie 















A visit to its show-rooms in Exhibition Road 
reinforced this opinion. So long as the clever 
| workers devoted their powers to interpreting de- 
signs by living artists, their work was interesting ; 
but when they descended to mere copies of ancient 
embroideries, one could not but feel regret that so 
much skill should be applied to the perpetuation 
iH of designs whose sole value is that they are old. 
} Two panels after Mr. Selwyn Image’s designs, one EMBROIDERED PANEL DESIGNED BY SELWYN IMAGE 


i of a repeating pattern with a border of lettering, and EXECUTED BY THE'ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK 
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**MUSIC AND DANCING ” FRIEZE IN RELIEF, GILT AND COLOURED SY R. ANNING BELI 


Prominently appears on entering the galleries 
the plaster models of a frieze to be executed in oak 
for a London house, the subject being Zhe Children 
in the Garden of Joy, designed by Mr. T. Stirling 
Lee. The children have graceful Donatello-like 
freedom of action, though modelled in an entirely 
original manner characteristic df the artist; and 
close by, a Design for Altar Panels, Emmanuel 
Church, Liverpool, by C. Trevor Prescott, and a 
rich Lacquered Leather Panel by Robert Hilton, 
should be noticed. The Brobdignagian proportions 
of Mr. Nelson Dawson’s Five Grate, Fire Irons 
and Dogs, attract immediate attention, and the 
forged iron, with bronze enrichments applied and 
inlaid, and the rough hammered metal surfaces, 
will appeal forcibly to those who love to see the 
signs of the tool in the handicraft. 


Many attractive bits of colour are furnished by 


PORTION OF A COLOURED FRIEZE FOR A NURSERY 


’ 


the numerous examples of the “ Della Robbia’ 
pottery distributed through the galleries, and often 
arranged in complementary juxtaposition with other 
exhibits. , Several of the majolica panels from 
figure subjects designed by the late Ford Madox- 
Brown are set in glass mosaic, and suggest effective 
colour treatment for interior arcaded panels. Other 
more boldly modelled figure subjects, such as Zhe 
Sower and The Reaper, designed by Conrad 
Dressler, are admirably suited to exterior architec- 
tural decoration. Again, the panels Boy and Dol- 
phin and Melody, designed by Miss Rope and 
painted by Miss E. M. Wood (illustrated on p. 190), 
a panel, Cupid’s Head, designed by Harold S, 
Rathbone, and another, Pandora, designed by 
Miss C. A. Walker (illustrated on p. 190), are all 
little gems of design for setting as interior archi- 
tectural embellishments. 


BY, MISS ENID JACKSON 
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** DELLA ROBBIA” PANEL ‘‘ MELODY ” 


Mr. R. Anning Bell contributes several of his 
graceful and interesting works, which have already 
been described and illustrated in THE Srup1o, to- 
gether with others of more recent date. His frieze 
in relief, entitled Music and Dancing, illustrated 
herewith, is treated with his characteristic strength 
of colour. In order to preserve the delicacy of 
modelling of the draperies, some of its applied 


ornament might perhaps with advantage have been 
In Mr. Bell’s cartoon 


less emphasised in colour. 


**DELLA ROBBIA” COLOURED PANEL ‘‘ PANDORA” 
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DESIGNED BY MISS ROPE AND PAINTED BY MISS E. M. 


DESIGNED BY MISS C. A. WALKER 


WooD 


for a stained-glass window, Zhe Crucifixion for 
Bryanst@n Church, one is impressed with the deep 
devotional feeling and the grace and dignity of each 
of the figures, and their arrangement in the window 
spaces is undeniably good composition. Many of the 
delightful examples of copper and brass work con- 
tributed by R. LI. B. Rathbone have already been 
described and illustrated in THE Stup10, and with 
his designs executed by A. Hughes they form a col- 
lection ranking in the highest order of craftsmanship. 


The opportunity af- 
forded by this exhibition 
of reviewing the lines of 
progress made by the 
various local art schools 
and of comparing the 
students’ work is an inter- 
esting one. As regards 
the School of Architecture 
and Applied Art, under 
the direction of Professor 
Simpson at University 
College, the progress is 
well defined, even though 
some of the handicraft 
classes have been so 
recently _ started. In 
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DESIGN FOR A MENU CARD BY MISS ANNIE MCLEISH 


coloured decoration and _ illustrative work the 
personality of Mr. Anning Bell naturally influences 
the quality of designs produced by his pupils ; 
but evident as this is, there is besides a quality 
of originality and invention which proves that 
individuality is also developed. 


A students’ competition for a Mursery Frieze 
produced several compositions excellent both in 
drawing and colouring. A portion of Miss Enid 
Jackson’s design is illustrated here. A coloured 
sketch design for a Panel ina Wardrobe, by Hamel 
Lister, is spirited and original; he is also to be 
commended for his stencilled frieze, Zhe Court of 
Peacocks, and for his small coloured gesso panel, 
The Romaunt of the Rose. The Book Lilustrations 
by G. Behrend are of interest for their graceful 
drawing. 


Under the careful training of Mr. Chas. J. Allen, 
the modelling students show ability principally in 
panels designed from natural foliage. Amongst these 
are noticeable Pear, by Miss G. E. M. Beckett ; 
Oak, by Wm. Webb; vy, by Basil Stallybrass ; 
and Honeysuckle, by J. Griffiths. Each of these 
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examples shows well balanced, restrained decora- 
tions. The brass and copper class, instructed by 
Mr. Richard L. B. Rathbone, has been so recently 
formed that only a small output can be shown, but 
case No. 283 contains some good examples of 
raising and repoussé, those executed by H. Eck- 
stein, Miss M. A. Pollexfen, C. E. Thompson, 
J. Pride, and E. C. Woods being among the more 
noteworthy. Mr. J. Platts’ wrought-iron class show 
specimens of skill in forging, grouped in one exhibit 
which prove that this is not the least progressive 
of the handicrafts at University College. 


The improved quality of decorative design at 
the Mount Street School of Art is traceable to the 
influence of the new head-master, Mr. Frederick 
Burridge. In the book-covers, wall-paper, and 
tile designs Lonley Cole shows carefully thought- 
out colour schemes. Miss Florence Cartwright’s 
designs for Embroidered Book-covers, Painted Tiles 
by Miss Florence Crewe, Decorative Panels by 


ILLUSTRATION TO ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
BY MISS ALICE HORTON 
























Miss Katie Fisher, and TZufestry Hangings by 
Miss Rose Potter, are all good examples of sub- 
dued colour harmonies. Clever invention is observ 
able in a large number of the book illustrations ; 
one group by Miss Florence Crewe, and another 
by Miss Annie McLeish, attract attention ; and 
particularly praiseworthy are the illustrations to 
The Forsaken Merman and Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, by Miss Alice Horton. Some of Miss 
Annie McLeish’s designs for menu cards are 
here reproduced. Mr. Frederick Burridge has 






































rO ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 
BY MISS ALICE 


ILLUSTRATION rALES 





HORTON 





limited his own contributions, but two of his ori- 
ginal and effective stencil posters and his charming 
little etching, Apple Trees, claim to be mentioned. 
The Exhibition remains open until the end of 
April. H. B. B. 
IRMINGHAM.—The annual exhibition 
of the work of the Birmingham School 
of Art brought together a creditable 
number of good examples in every 


branch. Among the many designs 


shown for stencils, wall-papers, jewellery, &c., it is 
encouraging to find how many good ones come 
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DESIGN FOR A MENU CARD BY MISS ANNIE MCLRISH 





from the branch schools in different parts of the 
There were some good examples of “ still 
life,” some excellent painting of flowers, and an 


town, 


interesting item, a set of vigorous studies of turkeys 
in water-colour by Miss F. Camm. Figure work 
was neither plentiful nor particularly strong, but 
there were a good number of excellent studies from 
the head, mostly in pencil, one of which, by |W. S. 
In modelling there 


Sherwood, is here reproduced. 






























ILLUSTRATION TO ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
BY MISS ALICE HORTON 
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‘NORTH WIND” BAS-RELIEF BY MISS J. CHATWIN 


PENCIL STUDY BY W. S. SHERWOOD 


was some good figure work by W. H. Creswick, 
and we reproduce a bust by Miss Clara Hill, and 
a panel representing the orth Wind by Miss J. 
Chatwin, as well as a panel in repoussé by Miss F. 
Stern, which has obtained first prize in a compe- 
tition for a name plate for the Technical Art 
School. 
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Various large pieces of embroidery were shown, 
one of which, by Miss O. Scattergood, obtained a 
gold medal at South Kensington. Noticeable 
among examples of other crafts was a stained-glass 
window entirely made at the school by Miss Mary 
J. Newill, some interesting work in enamel, and 
two caskets, here reproduced, one in steel and 


REPOUSSE COPPER-WORK BY MISS F. STERN 


BY MISS C. HILL 
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CABINET IN STEEL AND GESSO BY MISS GERE 


leather by Miss E. Cowell, and the other in steel 
and gesso by Miss E. 
are a Christmas card from a colour design by R. J. 
Williams, a design for a poster in black and red by 
Miss H. Faulkner, and a design for stained-glass 


by Miss Evelyn Holden. C. a. & 


Gere. The other illustrations 


EWLYN.—In a fantastic wood a little 
procession of boys clad in antique 
dress are following, but fearfully, 
their clever brother, Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb, who is showing the way and 

pointing to the pebbles he has had the foresight to 
drop. Mrs. Stanhope Forbes has painted this with 
her invariable certainty ; between the thought and 
the touch there is none of the evaporation of mean- 
ing that takes place with most of us. So, too, in her 
Jmogen, who, in a youth’s dress, lies all unconscious 


=> 
ASS 


st ey es i 
Wes 


STAINED GLASS 


y MISS EVELYN HOLDEN- 


in the cave midst primroses and russet leaves—this 
is very beautiful both in colour and in most admir- 
able technique. Of Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ work it 
is hardly needful to enlarge. He has a church gate 
with steps, and a wall splashed with silver lichens ; 
beyond the wall there is a screen of trees and the 
church. He has also a picture showing a cottage 
door in the evening; a village postman with his 


CABINET IN STEEL AND LEATHER BY MISS E, COWELI 


lantern is giving letters to a family group lit by the 
conflicting lights. 

Mr. Gotch has a picture 
entitled Zhe Awakening. 
Three angels appear to a 
young girl who is just 
rising from her bed, which 
stands in the corner of a 
severely conventional 
room ; the painting is done 
with that extreme and 
consistent elaboration of 
finish which we are grow- 
ing to look upon as Mr. 
Gotch’s natural mode of 
expression. Mr. Sher 
wood Hunter has a pic- 
ture suggested by a jubilee 
procession: girls all in 
white, bearing in their 
hands coloured Japanese 
lanterns, are filing along 
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“the cliff” at Newlyn, the sea and harbour ending 
with a lighthouse serving as a background of bluish- 
green. Mr. Walter Langley has a picture in which 
a little boy is playing on a banjo; his friends are 
grouped around admiringly. Mr. Ralph Todd 
shows a storm with a crowd of fisher-folk watching 
its devastation. Mr. Percy Craft has a humorous 
picture of fisher lad and maiden. Miss Ford shows 
a Madonna with her Holy Child passing forward 
through an orchard—very high in tone. Miss 
Rosamond Holmes, a nude boy piping to some 
peacocks as they trail across a daisy-spotted mead. 
Mr. Harvey has a fisher’s cottage, a simple motive, 
but strong in painting. Mr. Lamorna Birch has a 
landscape, and there are many other works that I 
have not been able to see, and one other which I 
have seen too much of. N. G. 


T. IVES.—As usual St. Ives, if one 
contrasts her painters with those of 
Newlyn, is more lavish of colour and 
more free in the use of it. The can- 
vases seem to have embraced life, 





Wounded Cupid. 
Med alt Bsa". ; BLES 
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DESIGN BY R. J. WILLIAMS 
(See Birmingham Studio-7a/k) 
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DESIGN FOR A POSTER BY MTfSS HELEN FAULKNER 
(See Birmingham Studio- Talk) 


wisely or unwisely, under a more ardent impulse ; 
the growth seems more spontaneous, the result 
more impressional ; but there ! why contrast, more 
particularly when the first instance which I shall 
take runs in direct opposition to my argument ? 
Mrs. Adrian Stokes is still glancing backwards at 
the art of the past, and still creating pictures of 
dainty execution and of rare and personal feeling. 
She is contriving an armoured knight embracing a 
fair lady, a queen if one can judge from her head- 
dress and her stately robe, the whole set in a dim 
wood of tall grave trees. Mr. Stokes has also 
painted a wood of solemn pines, between whose 
great boles the red sun stained sky shows luridly. 
A knight is here also, but he kneels at the foot of a 
shrine. Mr. Stokes’ picture appeals to us through 
a direct sympathy with nature largely and strongly 
expressed. Mrs. Stokes wins us with a more com- 
plicated appeal to traditional art and the mysterious 
feelings that spring from it, coupled with her own 
tenderness and daintiness of execution. Mr. Stokes 
has a larger picture of a long mountain range that 
wanders across the sky line in rounded masses of 
sunlight intersected with purple shadows. Upon 
an upland foreground there are sheep that are 
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moving in a serried mass down an abrupt ravine 
into the dividing valley. 


Mr. Olsson has a sea bright with waves that 
dance in the sunlight and that reflect the sun- 
smitten cliffs beyond: in these merry waters there 
are a multitude of merry maidens who disport 
themselves in what the artist calls a “ sea frolic.” 
The picture is very gay and pleasant in its cool 
purple waters and its warm sunlight ; he has also a 
bright blue sea over which great sunny clouds are 
passing, shedding wisps of grey rain. Mr. Arnsby 
Brown has a group of powerfully-drawn cart horses 
that have come down to drink at a pool or brook ; 
the evening sun strikes them with a most powerful 
light that glows and almost glitters on their backs, 
staining them with the colours of the dying sun. 
St. Ives has, I understand, no lack of other pictures 
worthy to be described, but I was not fortunate— 
the studios were mostly shut when I wandered 


round in search. 
N. G. 


ANCHESTER.—The 
Associates, and students of the 
Fine 


members, 


Manchester 
Arts brought together a very fair 
display of their work, though it is 


Academy of 


to be regretted that such members as Edward and 
William Stott, Greville Morris, and Tom Mostyn 
were not represented. For forty years this society 
has maintained its place as one of the strongest 
organisations of artists in the north of England, 
and while much of the work shown is worthy of 
hearty commendation, yet the general tone of the 
exhibition is lowered by the inclusion of many 
works of exceedingly inferior quality. 

Considerable _ interest 
has been evinced in Mr. 
Fred W. Jackson’s Wreck 
of the “ Carulla” off Runs- 
wick. A group of fisher 
folk are depicted standing 
on a ledge of rock on 
which the spray is blow- 
ing from a foaming sea, 
while they eagerly watch 
the lifeboat approach the 
doomed vessel. Mr. Jas. 
W. Booth, a young As- 
sociate, this year made 
his way into the 
rank. He usually devotes 


front 


FROM AN OIL PAINTING 


himself to the delineation of farm horses either 
in or out of harness, and his work shows an intimate 
knowledge of his subjects. An Old Favourite, a 
picture of an old white horse, was full of careful 
drawing and clever brush-work. 


Among the landscapes, Mr. R. G. Somerset had 
some careful and conscientious work, of which 
The Meadows was perhaps the best. The President, 
Mr. Clarence Whaite, was not seen to great advan- 
tage this year. Mr. Cyril Ward had some strong 
and fresh water-colours, and prominent among the 
work of the lady painters was Miss Dacre’s excellent 
portrait of two children on an oak settee. Amongst 
the sculpture exhibited a word of special mention 
is due to Mr. Cassidy’s group, John and Sebastian 
Cabot. W. M. R. 


ORWAY.—In order fully to understand 
the modern art of Norway, it is not 
essential that the art critic or the 
lover of art should be loaded with 
esthetic theories ; what is far more 

necessary is to have grown up under the influence 
of the powerful literature of modern Norway, and 
perhaps even more, to have had the imagination 
filled from very childhood with the beautiful sagas 
and folk-lore, or with the wild stories of giants, a 
great part of which were derived from a prehistoric 
epoch when the three Northern countries spoke but 
one language. 


Side by side with the great Norwegian writers, 
who are now all near the sunset of life, an artist 
filled with the same strong love of the beautiful 
country, its fiords and gills and sea, has lived and 
worked, viz., Professor Hans Gude. It is the open 


BY C. SKREDSVIG 
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Ocean. We always 
thoroughly enjoy the 
glorious results of the 
skill of Fritz Thaulow 
applied to French sub- 
jects, but we are charmed 
even more, perhaps, to 
find him at home, and 
to meet him in the light 
and quiet Northern Sum- 
mer Evening, when the 
cows return homeward 
through the outskirts of 
a small country town, 
with its plain rural cot- 
tages—scenery such as 
the accompanying repro- 
duction depicts. There 
are many other Norwe- 
gian landscape painters 
‘* TWO SISTERS ” FROM A PAINTING BY H. HEYERDAHL to whom attention should 
be called did space per- 
sea we generally find represented upon Otto Sind- mit; but certainly the works of Mr. Holmboe must 
ing’s large canvases in oil, or in his delicate water- not be forgotten, for he is the most prominent of 
colour pictures—principally studies from the Arctic the younger men. 


~~. 
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Portraiture has an accomplished exponent in the 
person of E. Werenskiold. He is not content with 
producing merely a likeness of a person—he conveys 
to us all that is essential in the character of his 
subject, and his brilliant art never fails to give 
marvellous expression to his psychological studies. 
His portrait of Ibsen is reproduced herewith. The 
most prominent of the genre painters is H. Heyer- 
dahl, whose painting, Zwo Sisters, is reproduced. 
In his art we can trace much of the same intense 
human feeling for fellow-creatures which we find 
expressed in the works of the Norwegian writers, 
but his imagination is also powerful enough to 
create a dream-world. 


An artist who can claim one of 
the most prominent places in 
imaginative art in Norway is Chr. 
Skredsvig. All that was refined 
and heroic in a bygone knightly 
era speaks to Mr. Skredsvig, and 
he gives us the most charming 
glimpses into a past age, when 
ballads were still written about 
valiant knights and fair damozels. 
An old ballad, adapted by a great 
Danish writer, has inspired the 
picture, of which we are able to 
give an illustration (page 197). 


There are strong characters, rich 
personalities to be found in Nor- 
way, both in art and in literature, 
and their influence is sure to make 
itself felt sooner or later. The 
works of Henrik Ibsen, Bjornsson, 
and Jonas Lie have filled Europe 
with wonder and often also with 
scorn, but the true comprehension 
of them will come from the full 
acquaintance with the modern art 
of Norway, just as the music of 
Edvard Grieg first revealed to an 
outer world what stores of poetry 
were hidden away in the moun- 
tainous country up in the high 
North. S. F. 


RUSSELS—The 

numerous visitors at 
last year’s Exhibition 
will that, 
the Arts 
Section of Great Britain, the best 


remember 


after Fine 


PORTRAIT. OF 


feature of the entire undertaking was the Colonial 
Exhibition at Tervueren ; and they will be glad to 
hear that Lieutenant Masui, who had the manage- 
ment of it, has been officially appointed to arrange 
the Congo Free State Pavilion at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900, while the actual work of erecting the 
pavilion itself has been entrusted to our able young 
architect, M. Horta. 


M. Horta, an appreciation of whose work would 
interest the readers of THE Stup1o, is one of a 
group of young Brussels architects whose in- 
genious methods, after having at first completely 


WERENSKIOLD 
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puzzled our “‘zsthetes ”—as we call them here— 
are now gradually compelling admiration. Other 
young architects there are in plenty who strive to 
be Hortas, but fail to achieve anything beyond 
the most superficial imitations. This, however, is 
inevitable. 





The Liége engraver, F. Maréchal, has acquired 
a great and well-deserved reputation among ama- 
teurs and artists alike by his recent exhibition 
of work at the Cercle Artistique of Brussels. 
Hitherto he had been known only by the engrav- 
ings published years ago, and preserved in the 
album of the Société des Aquafortistes Belges ; 
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and this latest display of his came quite as a 


revelation. M. Maréchal has since been invited 
to exhibit at Antwerp and at Munich. 

Among the latest posters calling for notice is 
one of small dimensions, designed by M. G. 
Combaz for the Exhibition of the “ Libre-Esthé- 
tique” at Brussels. It is excellent in composition, 
with the lettering ingeniously disposed ; the some- 
what heavy design and the harmonious colouring 
being suggestive of Eastern ceramic work. This 
poster is printed in six colours. Another interest- 
ing poster of entirely different style has been 
executed by M. A. Rassenfosse, of Liege. It is 
of great size, and intended to 
announce the da/s publics. It 
represents a pair of fierrettes, 
one in red, the other in black, 
dancing together. 

F. K. 


























































**A BROOK IN WINTER” FROM A PAINTING 
e090 


TUTTGART. — 

Among the younger 

painters of the 

capital of Wurtem- 

~ burg foremost 

places are held by Otto 
Reiniger and Hermann Pleuer. 
They were both born in 1863 
at Stuttgart, and have both 
studied in Munich and Stutt- 
gart, but neither the Royal 
Academy of Munich nor the 
Royal Art School of Stuttgart 
could maintain that the two 
artists owe to them their actual 
methods of painting. Both 
painters are uninfluenced by 
any particular school. Their 
pictures cannot well be com- 
pared with the works of any 
of the present or ancient 
masters, and they can only be 
understood and appreciated 
by those who have made a 
careful study of them. 


Otto Reiniger is a land- 
scapist. He chooses for pre- 
ference subjects from his 
native country Wurtemburg, 
whose charming scenery is— 
I daresay fortunately — not 


BY OTTO REINIGER yet much known to the 
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tourist of to-day. He has paid several visits to 
Italy, but has nevertheless remained truly and 
essentially German. He is a sincere admirer of 
the great painters of the past, but above all he 
loves nature whenever he finds her simple and 
unpretentious. All his pictures are painted in the 
open air—every touch from nature. There is 
nothing artificial in his 

work, everything is full 

of truth and sincerity, 

and, moreover, he has 

never been taken in by 

the juvenile errors of 

eccentricity, but from the 

very outset of his career 

has been aware of the 

fact that, if there is any 

secret in art, it is to be 

found in a facility for 

reproducing nature in the 

plainest way possible. 


Hermann Pleuer is a 
genre and _ landscape 
painter, and being a first- 
rate colourist and a de- 
votee of simplicity, he 
has reached a_ high 


FROM A PAINTING BY OTTO REINIGER 


degree of perfection as a painter of out-of-door 
effects and of interiors with figures. His paintings, 
which are very powerful and betray a strong and 
vigorous individuality, are also made direct from 
nature. Much of his time has been devoted to 
the delineation of night and twilight scenes, and he 
has frequently ‘demonstrated his abilities to express 


‘ TWILIGHT AT STUTTGART RAILWAY STATION ” 
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the most subtle phases of light without any ap- 
parent effort. Lately he has been much attracted 
by the realism of the railway traffic at the Stuttgart 
terminus, and has produced some very interesting 
works which display considerable strength and 
vitality. The picture here reproduced is painted 
in a brilliant colour and, in spite of the difficult 
nature of the subject, the correctness of tone 
and the technique are quite extraordinary. 
F. K. F. 


RESDEN.—Very opportunely Albert 

Robida laments, in a recent article 

written for the Revue LEncyclopédique 

Larousse, the way in which our cen- 

tury has proceeded to “ uglify ” (if I 

may follow him in the coining of this word) historic 
picturesque localities. Old views of notably beau- 
tiful spots at Caen, Lyons, Mt. St. Michel, &c., are 
reproduced, and contrasted with photographs taken 
of these same places as they appear to-day. In 
all cases where Nature had been allowed a hand in 
the formation of the scene, depth, variety, and a 
refreshing want of symmetry prevail. But nowa- 
days she has been elbowed out by the engineer 
of jejune fancy and the architect, who in the little- 
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ness of his mind glories above all in neat and 
exact workmanship. 


We in Dresden shall unfortunately be able to 
add another to Robida’s list of examples, as in all 
probability the most picturesque part of the 
“ Brihl’sche Terrasse ” will be torn down to make 
room for a new parliamentary building. This “ first 
balcony of Europe,” as it has been justly called, 
is certainly the foremost landmark of the city, and 
for the last hundred years or more all general 
views of Dresden have been taken from a stand- 
point to display it to advantage. Its noble 
approach combines, with the Court Church, the 
splendid old bridge and the gateway of the Castle, 
in forming an unsurpassed view and one not easily 
forgotten ; but before long the harmony of the spot 
will be utterly destroyed by a massive, ungainly 
building, which will take the place of the terrace 
and drive away all beauty for ever. 


Other notable buildings, dating from Dresden’s 
best period, the middle of the last century, have 
gone before, especially some that lined the narrow 
streets where the riots of 1848 broke out. A 
ponderous police court is to_be seen there now 
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instead. Near at hand, however, private enterprise 
has made a laudable attempt to mitigate the evil. 
The “Imperial Palace Buildings,” as they are 
called, were erected at extraordinary expense, and 
with the outspoken object of producing an archi- 
tectural monument over and above a merely prac- 
tical building, although no other than ordinary 
business interests are involved. The architects, 
Schilling and Graebner, have tried to rejuvenate 
the style of decoration peculiar to the Dresden 
Barock and Rococo buildings that are now 
vanishing so fast. 


The most important decorations inside of the 
building consist of some mural paintings in the 
principal hall, by Otto Fischer, here reproduced. 
There is an unmistakable largeness of | style 
apparent in the simplicity with which these com- 
positions are conceived, in the absence of all 
diverting detail and of all that is anecdotal. They 
have reminded more than one critic of the spirit 
in which Puvis de Chavannes executes similar 
subjects. The colours are very light and cheer- 
ful, a kind of unobtrusive f/ein-air, delightfully 
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in keeping with the arcadian character of the 


scene, 


mW. & 


REFELD.—After the death of the 

Emperor William I., the town of 

Crefeld decided to honour the 

memory of that monarch by the 

erection of a museum. The build- 

ing was finished in the summer of 1897, and the 
opening ceremony has recently taken place. Since 
1883 there has existed a good collection of pic- 
tures and examples of industrial art, which has 
now found a thoroughly worthy resting-place. 
The inauguration was celebrated by an exhibition 
of paintings, sculpture, china and pottery. Ex- 
hibits by German artists were supplemented by 
others from England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy and Denmark. Walter Crane, William De 
Morgan and Macaulay Stevenson were amongst 
the British artists who sent contributions. Several 
works were purchased for the museum’s picture 
gallery, of which the most remarkable are perhaps 
Walter Leistikow’s Ddmmerung in Ost Friesland, 
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A. Mohrbutter’s Somebody's Darlings, G. Oeder’s 
Gebirgslandschaft, some coloured wood prints by 
Otto Eckmann, and lithographs by Hans Thoma. 
Amongst the gifts to the gallery may be mentioned 
Gervitter, by G. Achen (Copenhagen), and Zine 
iunge Dame, by A. Mohrbutter. In sculpture the 
museum acquired a terra-cotta figure, Mother and 
Child, of Sigurd Neandros, and the A/h/e/e, of Franz 
Stuck. In the ceramic section the museum pur- 
chased works from the Berlin manufactory, from 
the royal manufactory of Copenhagen, and from 
that of Bing and Grondahl in the same town. 
Also pottery by De Morgan, Schmuz-Baudiss, T. 
F, Willumsen (Copenhagen), Bigot, Dalpayrat, 
and Dammouse, in addition to some fine speci- 
mens of glassware by Emile Gallé, and some 
mosaic windows by Karl Engelbrecht. The 
total value of objects acquired by the museum 
amounts to 30,000 marks. Several paintings and 
other objets @art, to the value of 24,500 marks, 
were sold to private purchasers. The first exhibi- 
tion in the new museum was a decided success, 
both from an artistic and financial point of view. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. With Notes 
and Explanatory Drawings by J. James Tissor. 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Paris: 
Lemercier & Co.)—M. Tissot, in his introduction 
to this sumptuous work, says that he was induced 
to undertake it in order to “restore to those scenes 
[of the life of Christ] as far as possible the actual 
aspect assumed by them when they occurred. For 
this, was it not indeed absolutely necessary to 
study on the spot the configuration of the land- 
scape and the character of the inhabitants, en- 
deavouring to trace back from their modern repre- 
sentatives, through successive generations, the 
original types of the races of Palestine and the 
various constituents which go to make up what is 
called antiquity?” Accordingly a journey was 
made by him in 1886 to Egypt and Palestine, and 
from the sketches and drawings there made the 
illustrations to his book have been completed. 

Realising the fact that the charm of the East is 
in great measure due to its chromatic beauty, those 
who have been concerned in the publication of the 
volumes have reproduced in facsimile the artist’s 
coloured drawings. 

The expense thereby entailed must have been 
enormous, and whether the result, from the artistic 
point of view, is such as to justify the outlay is 
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open to grave doubt. Coloured illustrations printed 
in juxtaposition with type in black ink, are never 
entirely pleasant in effect, however beautifully they 
may have been executed ; and the fashion which 
has obtained of late years, especially among the 
Paris publishers, of intermingling the two is as 
unsatisfactory as the proverbial effort to mix oil 
and vinegar. 

Of M. Tissot’s efforts to make his drawings 
topographically and ethnographically correct much 
may be said in praise; but, granted he has been 
successful in carrying out the task he set himself, 
it appears to us that he has only done so, in many 
instances, by a sacrifice of the nobility of the great 
story. We may smile at the incongruity and the 
want of historical exactness exhibited in the can- 
vases and frescoes of the great Italian painters, 
but there is a loftiness of sentiment over all their 
work which accords with the dignity of the subject 
to a far greater degree than the naturalism of 
M. Tissot and other painters of the modern realistic 
school. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its shortcomings, this 
work is a great one, and cannot fail to give pleasure 
to many who still regard its theme with the affec- 
tion and veneration that rightly belong to it. 

Harbutt’s Plastic Method. By W. Harsvtt. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, Limited.)—The ob- 
ject of this handbook is to explain the use of 
“Plasticine” in the arts of writing, drawing, and 
modelling in educational work—in other words to 
advocate the use of a new modelling material 
invented by Mr. Harbutt, and to prove its value as 
a means of imparting to students a knowledge of 
the principles of design. The material has certain 
exceptional advantages, for it retains its elasticity 
under all sorts of conditions, and does not require 
the attention and care in use which are indispen- 
sable in the management of ordinary modelling clay. 
The book sets forth these advantages at some 
length, and includes also many practical directions 
which cannot fail to assist the beginner in his study 
of elementary sculpture. The possibilities of 
modelling as a means of teaching form and line 
arrangement are adequately stated, and the pre- 
sence of fifty-six plates, reproducing examples of 
the work actually done in plasticine, gives the book 
an additional value, for these illustrations serve 
even better than the text to explain the manner in 
which the student should work. 

La Peinture au Chiteau de Chantilly. By F. A. 
Gruver. (Paris: Plon et Nourrit.)—As is well 
known, the late Duc d’Aumale brought together 
within the walls of Chantilly a marvellous collec- 
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tion of paintings and works of art. The volume just 
published from the pen of M. Gruyer, of the 
Institut, is really a sort of illustrated catalogue of 
the contents of these galleries. The two volumes 
deal, one with Foreign Schools, the other with the 
French School, and each contains forty helio- 
gravures, executed by the firm of Braun et Ci-. 
Nothing could be more instructive from the stand- 
point of historical art than this work, in which M. 
Gruyer analyses with charming literary skill each 
of the works displayed in the splendid home of 
the Condés. As for the Italian School, it is repre- 
sented by absolute masterpieces of Giotto, Peru- 
gini, Ghirlandajo, Fra Bartolommeo, Botticelli, 
Raphael, Pollajuolo, and Filippino Lippi; while 
in the Flemish and Dutch Schools we find 
examples of Ruysdael, Pourbus, Van Eyck, Roger 
van der Weyder, and Van Dyck. From France 
itself we have Lebrun, Largilli¢re, and Rigaud of 
the seventeenth century ; Oudry, Lancret, Watteau, 
Drouais, Van Loo, Greuze, and Huet in the eigh- 
teenth century; and in the present century, Géri- 
cault, Charlet, Gros, Delacroix, Meissonier, Corot, 
Jules Dupré, Fromentin, and Baudry, to name but 
a few among many, all seen in beautiful work of 
matchless quality. This delightful book bears 
striking testimony of the enlightened taste exhibited 
by that perfect grand seigneur, the Duc d’Aumale. 

The Central Italian Painters of the Renatssance. 
By BERNHARD BERENSON. (London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—This excellent handbook, uni- 
form with previous works by the same author on 
the Venetian and the Florentine painters of the 
Renaissance, is to be followed by another on the 
North Italian Schools. Space forbids the detailed 
notice that it well deserves. It may be that the essay 
itself is a little ‘precious ”” at times, but it reveals 
a student and a scholar, and the index (so called), 
which covers some seventy pages, is most valuable, 
giving as it does, under each artist’s name, his 
principal works and their whereabouts ; a frontis- 
piece, after Raphael’s Za Donna Velata, is well 
reproduced in collotype. The series supplies a 
distinct need. 

Carpentry and Joinery. A Text-book for Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Surveyors, Craftsmen. By Ban- 
NISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A., and H. PHILLips 
FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A. (London: D. Fourdri- 
nier, 1898.)—This is a fairly concise treatise upon 
a subject concerning which many elaborate and 


exceedingly scientific treatises are already in exist- 
ence. That, however, as the Messrs. Fletcher 
themselves point out, many of these more im- 
portant volumes are cumbersome and verbose, 
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while others are not in accord with modern practice, 
may be cheerfully conceded ; hence there clearly 
exists a necessity for a concise book on the subject 
of carpentry and joinery which may be not only 
useful for reference to the architect and engineer, 
but also may to some extent meet the requirements 
of the craftsman. Beginning with a clear descrip- 
tion of the various woods in use and their charac- 
teristics, the authors proceed to concern them- 
selves with the tools in common use by the car- 
penter and joiner and the purpose for which each 
is used. Having thus cleared the way, they pro- 
ceed to an elaborate survey of the various joints 
used in carpentry, rightly considering that these lie 
at the very root of the craft. The main objects of 
carpentry are then considered, and the construction 
of the roofs, bridges, shorings and struttings, floors, 
floor-coverings, and framings, as in partitions and 
so forth, are clearly and logically explained. The 
latter portion of the volume deals with ornamental , 
carpentry, and with such interior fittings as doors, 
windows, skylights, and so forth. There is an 
excellent chapter upon staircases and a suggestive 
one upon bevels. The book is throughout illus- 
trated with admirably drawn diagrams, which are 
wanting in neither clearness nor accuracy. Allto- 
gether, this little handbook seems in every respect 
an admirable one, and quite likely to be of use to 
all those classes of professional men and others for 
whom it is professedly designed. 

The Story of the Potter. By C.F. Binns. With 
fifty-seven illustrations. (London: Newnes, Ltd.) 
Price 1s.—A useful little history of pottery and 
porcelain, written by one well acquainted with the 
art. The subject is too extensive to be satis- 
factorily treated upon in such a small book, and 
perhaps no one is more conscious of that fact than 
the author himself. This makes it all the more 
remarkable that so much could be said in so littlé 
space. ‘The illustrations are very tiny, and conse- 
quently convey but a poor impression of the objects 
depicted. It is a pity the publisher could not 
have reproduced them upon a larger scale, even if 
he had been compelled to charge a few pence more 
for the book. By the way, the titling of the illus- 
tration on p. 63 as “ Damascus Ware” is surely an 
error. 

The Years Art. 1898. (London: J. S. Virtue 
& Co.)—The nineteenth annual issue of this ex- 
cellent publication comes to hand even fuller and 
more comprehensive in scope than its predecessors, 
and the extraordinary amount of valuable informa- 
tien to be found between its covers renders the 
volume indispensable to all who interest themselves 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


in matters appertaining to art. It may, perhaps, 
be suggested that the letters in the directory de- 
noting the galleries at which pictures have been 
exhibited during the past year convey a somewhat 
erroneous impression with regard to the output of 
the various artists, inasmuch as no mention is 
made of the fact that the same picture is not in- 
frequently sent to more than one exhibition in the 
course of a year. In one case, for instance, no 
fewer than eleven pictures are attributed to a well- 
known painter who would probably be the first to 
protest against the evils of over-production. This, 
however, in ‘no way detracts from the general ex- 
cellence of the publication. 

Picturesque Dublin, Old and New. By ¥RANCES 
GERARD. (London: Hutchinson & Co.) Price 12s. 
—A pleasantly written account of the picturesque 
capital of the “Sister Isle,” plentifully illustrated 
after old prints, photographs, and some wash- 
drawings by Miss Rose Barton. The charm of 
colour which is a characteristic of Miss Barton’s 
work is unfortunately missing in the reproductions 
here given, which, of necessity, are in black and 
white. It would nevertheless appear that she is 
equally happy in her delineations of the streets of 
Dublin as in those of London. Would it were 
possible to bring back to these old streets something 
of the brightness which formerly characterised them, 
and which the writer so graphically describes ! 

Tonkin to India. By Prince HENRI D’ORLEANS. 
(London: Methuen & Co.) Price 25s.—The 
author’s brilliant account of his journey overland from 
Tonkin to India by the sources of the Irawadi is 
illustrated by a large number of unusually excellent 
woodcuts by G, Vuillier, in which the characteristics 
of the country through which the traveller passed 
and the types of the people whom he met are well 
portrayed. Great freedom of work with directness 
of execution are the prominent features of modern 
French wood-engraving, and these characteristics 
are well exemplified by the examples in this work. 





A surprising lack of originality is perhaps the 
most striking point observable in the new art 
magazines which have lately burst upon the world 
in such considerable numbers. ‘The size, shape, 
form, and general features of THe Srupio have 
been copied again and again with flattering, if mono- 
tonous, persistence, whilst those responsible have 
apparently lost sight of the important fact that the 
illustration of good examples of art, in addition to 
comeliness of production, is usually looked upon 
as an essential element of such publications. It is 
with satisfaction therefore that we turn over the 
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pages of Ver Sacrum, the new organ of the 
Vereinigung Bildender Kuenstler Osterreichs, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gerlach and Schenk of Vienna, 
and note that the promoters have struck out a new 
line and have succeeded in producing a journal at 
once attractive to look upon and valuable as a 
means of keeping in touch with the doings of a 
distinctly interesting group of Austrian artists who 
have freed themselves from the burden of academic 
shackles. We heartily commend Ver Sacrum to 
the notice of our readers. 

Apropos of the foregoing remarks, a certain new 
art magazine from Germany has lately issued a 
circular in which it is referred to as “ The German 
Stup10.” As this might lead to misapprehension, 
it is well perhaps to state that the publication in 
question is in no way connected with this magazine. 





We have received from Mr. George Allen a copy 
of The Literary Year-Book for 1898, which con- 
tains some three hundred well-printed pages of 
information that cannot fail to be of immense 
practical value to all interested in literature. It 
has for a frontispiece an excellent photogravure 
portrait of Ruskin. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A LaApby’s BELT BUCKLE. 
(A XIL) 


The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Jason (John Thirtle, The Elms, Banstead Road, 
Ewell, Surrey). 

The Second Prizx (One guinea) will be trebled 
and divided between Orpheus (Thomas Corson, 
8 Blenheim Walk, Leeds) ; Magpie (Gertrude M. 
Siddall, 19 Eaton Road, Chester); and Gyges 
(Emile Icguy, Rue de Sunhergue 63, Paris. 

The above designs will be reproduced in colours 
and will appear in a later number. 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Abracadabra (H. A, Churchill, St. Paul’s Square, 
Burton-on-Trent) ; Avon (Sophie Pumphrey, Wood- 
stock Road, Moseley, Birmingham) ; Gesp (Nella 
Boon, Willemstraat 26, The Hague) ; A/ice (G. H. 
Glenny); Aderbrothock (H. T. Wyse); Asterisk 
(Edith Snowdon) ; Bat (Chas. W. Crosby) ; Beck 
(G. C. Carter) ; Bufo (Madeline Gregory) ; Cyclops 
(L. Day) ; Corrigenda (Miss Watkin) ; Demy (Allan 
Inglis) ; Fantigue (Mabel St. John Mildmay) ; 
Frenchy (Jacques Houry) ; //ax/ey (F. H. Crawley- 
Boevey); 4. C. (Hilda Chalk); Aerial (M. J. 
Hunt); ay (May Dixon); Merton (Walter 











Designs for Lady's Belt Buckle (Competition A XII.) 
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Taylor); Mimpi ( »; 
Novice (Adéle Hay); 
Phantasm (Jas. T. Bir 
chell) ; SirPercival (George 
E. Kruger); Speed (T. W. 
Whipp) ; Sanchet (Miss G. 
Biggs); Zramp (David C. 
Veazey); Zipit (Mary 
Wilcock) ; Veritas (Helena 
Appleyard); and Vudan 
(F. Mason-Cooke). 
















DESIGN FOR AN ADVER- 
TISEMENT. 
(A XIII. Zx¢ra.) 

The First Prize (Zhree 
guineas) is awarded to 
Corydon (W. E. Webster, 
4 Ifield Road, Fulham 
Road, S.W.) 

The Second Prize (7wo 
guineas) to Osseo (Osmond 
Pittman, 49 Stanley Gar- 
dens, Hampstead). 

Honourable Mention is 
given to the following :— 
Aberbrothock (Henry T. 
Wyse); Agua (Mabel 
Syrett); Alastor (R. J. 
Marras) ; Black and White 
(James Wilson); Sarde 
Rouge (Percy H. Bate); HON. MENTION i “AVON” 
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Illustration for a Nursery Rhyme (Competition B X1.) 
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FIRST PRIZE 


Bed-Time (Mrs. A. Gandy); Gargantua (Jacques 


Houry); Hee/t (Ethel Cassels Gillespy); Vimpi 


——); Orchid (John D. Fergusson); Pan (Fred 
H. Ball); and Zramp (David C. Veazey). 


ILLUSTRATION FOR A NURSERY RHYME. 
“Ortp Kinc COLE.” 


(B XI.) 


The First Prizk (One guinea) is awarded to 
Pan (F. H. Ball, 189 Noel Street, Nottingham). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Drakefell 
(Percy V. Bradshaw, 128 Drakefell Road, St. 
Catherine’s Park, S.E.). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Balbus (Isabel Watkin); Fiddler (May Seddon 
Tyrer) ; Hurry Bungsho (Helen Kiick) ; Jvanhoe 
(Alfred Evans) ; /awkor (Janet Simpson) ; Zim 
(Frank Wiles) ; and Yam (Ethel Cassels Gillespy). 


Stupy or LEAFLEss TREES. 
(C XI.) 
The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Stonecutter (Ernest E. Briscoe, 58 Fernlea Road, 
Balham). 
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The Seconp Prize (Ha/fa guinea) to Out Door 
(W. K. Blacklock, 28 Kempsford Gardens, Earl’s 
Court, S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Attician (J. T. Friedensen, 9 Coulan Street, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W.); Dryade (William Alfare) ; 
Gyges (Emile Icguy) ; Zvanhoe (Alfred Evans) ; £7 
Tor (Margaret J. Chilton) ; Jason (John Thirtle) ; 
Madeline (Madeline Lewis) ; Rook (Mary Burfield) ; 
and Zimder (J. H. Hipsley). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
LANDSCAPE WITH CHURCH. 
(D V.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Newton (W. J. Warren, Claremont, Newton Park, 
Leeds). 

The Seconp PrizE (Half a guinea) to Otie 
(Walter E. Hughes, Villa Concordia, Davos Dorf, 
Switzerland). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :—. 
Camera (Winifred Gotch); Goldril/ (Walter S. 
Corder) ; and Ruisseaux (Jas. Burns). 
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Photographs from Nature (Competition D V.) 


- re i) 
FIRST PRIZE ** NEWTON 


SECOND PRIZE “OTIE” 
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HE LAY FIGURE. 


“]T NEVER could see the force of 
Painter-Etchers as a name for a 
Society—why not one also of sculptor- 
lithographers, or architect-engravers ? ” 

the Decadent Poet grumbled. “Oh, yes, I know it 
implies the men make their own etchings direct 
from Nature, or out of their heads, and don’t copy 
other chaps’ pictures. But why that should make 
a poor etching a thing to be honoured, while a 
fine mezzotint after Reynolds or Watts’s ‘ Orpheus 
and Eurydice ’ done by Frank Short must therefore 
be excluded, seems to me simply hair-splitting.” 

““Where would you draw the line then?” said 
the Journalist. “If you allow a fellow to copy a 
pen-drawing by a master on a plate and bite it in, 
you could not logically object to the photo-etcher, 
who would do it still more accurately.” 

“That may be ; I don’t care if it is so,” the Poet 
said in reply. ‘I think an etcher should be re- 
garded merely as one of the many black and white 
draughtsmen. I know, of course, that the 
mechanical technique of his craft is hard to 
master, but I fail to see, if that be the only point 
on which he prides himself, why a mezzotinter 
is not as good.” 

“ Butif he does original work he surely is,” said 
the Journalist. “The President of the Society him- 
self contributed mezzotints to its current exhibition.” 

“They let their fellows etch or mezzotint their 
own paintings, don’t they?” the Decadent Poet 
continued ; “why not let them copy other men’s 
work if they want to?” 

“Then you would allow translations to be of 
equal literary importance as original texts, would 
you? If some foreign schoolmaster translated 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ you would regard 
author and translator as equally men of science ; 
so might you place the copyists at the Louvre in 
the ranks of great masters. You must own that 
some of them are so expert that you cannot tell the 
difference between photographs taken from the 
original and from the copy.” 

“‘ Never mind parallels,” said the Decadent ; “ is 
not Frank Short’s ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ ten 
thousand times greater as a work of art than half 
the stuff at the Painter-Etchers ? ” 

“So, possibly, a translation of your famous 
French quatrain, if I ventured to turn it into 
English, might seem to the world finer than the 
average minor poet’s masterpiece,” the Journalist 


retorted. 
** Nonsense ! ” 
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the Decadent broke in hastily, 
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“you couldn’t translate the untranslatable ; your 
poem might be good, but it would be yours, not 
mine, and I hold that is exactly akin. If it were 
good the credit should be yours.” 

“Then,” said the Journalist, demurely, ‘ you 
would allow me, with the fire I had stolen, to be 
received as one who had a right to Parnassus ?” 

“T said you could not translate that particular 
poem, only f you could,” said the Decadent loftily. 
** Poems are creations ; you cannot judge them like 
pictures as mere copies of Nature.” 

“But as translations of Nature, and therefore 
equally dignified as the earlier creation,” the Journa- 
list retorted with a spice of malice. “Is that your 
case ?” 

“Don’t quibble,” a Pen Draughtsman broke in, 
“there is all the difference in the world between 
the poorest original work and the best copy. I 
have seen a schoolboy imitate the cover of Punch 
so exactly that, had it been a banknote, the thing 
would have been blank forgery. What I feel is 
that it is folly to have a society devoted to a small 
—if honourable—art, and to have none for pen- 
drawing, original wood-engravings, lithographs, and 
the rest, which are essentially allied with it. I 
would keep out the etcher-copyist, and all the other 
copyists—yes, even wood-engravers like Florian. Not 
because they are secondary in any way, but because 
they are entirely different. To translate a painting 
into a mezzotint is even more difficult, in one sense, 
than to make an original from Nature. Because the 
man who does it has to translate Nature as a previous 
artist had seen it, and no two temperaments see it 
alike. But to keep out lithography and the rest, 
and admit the translator-engraver, whatever his 
skill, seems to me to be mere folly. If, however, 
a society so well-established, with a president so 
notable, could step in and repair the contemptuous 
attitude of the Academy towards black and white 
it would be a very big step towards better things.” 

**T fail to see that the Royal Academy is contemp- 
tuous towards black and white,” said the Lay 
Figure. “It-certainly is very stingy in wall space, but 
the mystery is that they admit any black and white 
when the demands of painters are so far in excess of 
the wall space. But if you wish to flood the 
Painter-Etchers with all ‘ black and white,’ I fear 
the hosts would soon be treated about as liberally as 
the Academy treats us, and that the etchers would 
soon find themselves outvoted and exiled from their 
own show. If we have not pluck enough to form 
a society for original work in black and white, we 
had better wait until we have more faith in our- 
selves,” THE Lay Ficure. 
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“L'IMPLORATION.” AN AUTO- 
LITHOGRAPH IN FOUR COLOURS 
BY BELLERY-DESFONTAINES 














HE WORK OF AUGUSTE 


RODIN. 
MOUREY. 


BY GABRIEL 


EVEN now, in writing of Rodin, I 
cannot recall without emotion the impression of 
grandeur, and beauty, and mystery—mystery espe- 
cially—produced within and by the mere name of 
this great artist, before I had so much as seen any 
of his work. 

The triumphant success of some exhibition, held, 
if I mistake not, in the spring of 1888, at Georges 
Petit’s, where Rodin and Claude Monet for the first 
time gave a public display on a big scale, reached 
my ears far away in the provinces, and aroused in 
The illus- 
trated papers, the art magazines of the time were 
full of reproductions of Rodin’s sculptures. Not 
a day passed but one came across the names of the 
two artists in the newspapers—lauded to the skies 
by some, consigned to perdition by others. 
battle royal was raging over 
their productions. There 
were those who proclaimed 
Rodin the finest sculptor of 
the century, and declared 
that since Michael Angelo 
himself no one had wielded 
the chisel with such power, 
or had gone so far towards 
investing his figures with 
life; that, in a word, the 
great tradition of heroic 
sculpture — lost awhile — 
had revived in him. On 
the other hand, those who 
remained imbued with the 
spirit of traditional art, with 
its academic formule, re- 
sented his amazing fertility, 
accused him of coarseness 
and extravagance, and even 
went so far as to deny his 
right to handle the chisel at 
all, dubbing him a morbid 
madman, who, while igno- 
rant of the very alphabet of 
his craft, sought to hide his 
want of knowledge beneath 
a mass of the most presump- 
tuous aspirations that ever 
came into an artist’s brain. 
To others again, Rodin ap- 
peared simply an eccentric 
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me a feeling of enthusiastic interest. 
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person, anxious to make a stir by his peculiarities, 
but destined, when once known to the public at 
large, to settle down and produce sculpture /the 
the others | 

It may be imagined how great was the impression 
made on the mind of a young man who, even then, 
was an enthusiast in all that concerned art; how 
this alternate praise and censure fired his imagina- 
tion. May I therefore be pardoned these personal 
reminiscences. My only reason for thus mention- 
ing myself is that at this moment there may be 
young people living remote from Paris who have 
come across photographs of Rodin’s work, and are 
experiencing the same feelings of awe and admira- 
tion and mystified respect I once knew so well. 

In the main I still feel as I did then every time 
I find myself in the presence of this mild yet way- 
ward genius. Whenever I enter that studio away 
there in the Rue de I’Université, close by the 
Champ de Mars, the old sensations—which have 
not changed, but only taken fuller form—come 
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upon me again. Such abundance of life, such 
vigour, such movement, such power of workman- 
ship is in this work, one cannot choose but feel 
some agitation in seeing it ; and in order to form a 
sound opinion respecting Rodin’s art generally, one 
must do more than judge by isolated examples of 
his work, however fine. One must see it in its 
intimité, observe it in course of production. 

Rodin was kind enough one day to show me 
over a studio he has at the other end of Paris on 
the Barriére d’Italie side. Here we find ourselves 
among the old houses of the last century, real 
country villas of tasteful design once enclosed in 
spacious gardens, but now, in the overgrown Paris 
of to-day, boasting nothing more than small back- 


yards. Ina house of this sort, on the Boulevard 
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d’Italie, Rodin has fixed the studio in question. I 
say studio, but it would be more accurate to call it a 
sort of depdt for his unfinished productions. To 
a ceaseless worker like Rodin, who is never idle 
for a moment, but ever manipulating pieces of 
clay with his busy fingers, just like an inveterate 
smoker constantly rolling cigarettes, there comes 
many an idea which cannot immediately be 
realised, if at all; consequently one finds here an 
abundance of unfinished work, numerous studies 
of immense interest and value, but destined never 
to be more than incomplete “bits.” The ground 
floor of the house is full of them. I spent several 
delightful hours examining these first “ sketches,” 
representing a leg or an arm, a torso or a hand, a 
note of a gesture, an indication of a movement. 
This is real life, seized in 
all its spontaneity, with- 
out touching-up or elabo- 
ration, and handled with 
masterly sureness. 
Having seen all this 
one must needs admire the 
artist’s work unreservedly, 
for its secrets, its intimité, 
have been revealed, and 
one can realise to the full 
his artistic sincerity and 
honesty of purpose. His 
work is simply prodigious 
in its exuberant vitality ; 
and to the glorious names 
of the three _ greatest 
French sculptors of the 
century—Rude, Préault, 
and Carpeaux — must 
surely be added that of 
Rodin. For he is of the 
same family, the same 
race, as the master sculp- 
tors of all the ages. People 
have often compared him 
to Michael Angelo. They 
have been right and wrong 
at the same time. It is 
not for the contempo- 
raries of a great man to 
“place” him with such 
precision as this ; and, in- 
deed, there is a certain 
sort of eulogy which harms 
rather than benefits an 
artist, however famous he 
be. What I mean is this : 
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to most people, even to the enlightened many, the 
name of Michael Angelo represents the highest 
genius of which a sculptor is capable. Michael 
Angelo and Raphael are by universal consent the 
topmost peaks in sculpture and in painting. There- 
fore you will never succeed in making any one 
believe that it is possible to equal their work, or 
even to produce anything approaching it; espe- 
cially when their rivals are men of our own day, men 
whose faces we know, men whom we have seen, 
dressed in our own fashion, speaking our own 
familiar tongue, and living our own everyday life. 
Thus it is wrong to compare Rodin with Michael 
Angelo ; and I am sure the obstinacy of some of 
those who persist in denying the genius of this 
great artist is due simply to the fact that others 
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have tried to force upon them a coupling of the 
two names in which they are unable to coincide. 

The fact remains, however, that Rodin’s work 

has a greater analogy with that of Michael Angelo 

than with any other ; and this is the opinion of all 

who know that work intimately. For he is striding 

in the same direction, aiming at the same ideal— 

which is to extract from life its deepest secrets, and 

to express its eternal mysteries in all sincerity and 

truth ; to evolve from out the sheer, material shape 

of the human body the divine spark hidden within 

it, and for ever unseen by the blind eyes of the 

majority. And surely this is the animating prin- 

ciple of all lofty art-—the revealing to others of that 

secret, invisible soul, which is no less real, though 

less apparent, than the mere external form. 

Sculpture is far better 

adapted to this purpose 

than painting ; for it is less 

conventional, and relies on 

principles more nearly 

allied to truth, while em- 

ploying the simplest and 

most normal methods to 

this end. Sculpture is the 

eternalart. In it humanity 

babbles its earliest words, 

and generations yet to 

come, so long as there are 

men and women in the 

world, will turn to it to 

assuage their thirst for 

tangible reality. Without 

excess of paradox, one 

may indeed almost imagine 

the day when men will 

have grown tired of paint- 

ing, when the flat repre- 

sentation of things in line 

and colour will bring no 

pleasure, when all this 

illusion—at once puerile 

and sublime — will have 

palled. But sculpture, in 

an age more material, more 

prone to reality, will always 

prove a source of delight, 

instant and palpable. Un- 

like painting, it is indepen- 

dent of time and fashion ; 

the years roll on and 

periods change, but sculp- 

ture remains ever much the 
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closely, there is very little difference between the 
sculpture of the ancients and that of the Middle 
Ages. The mode of expression alone has changed, 
in accordance with the difference of the sentiments 
to be expressed ; but the zsthetic basis of the art 
has undergone no variation. 

These reflections are perhaps not altogether 
beside the mark in connection with an artist of 
such capacity as Rodin, an artist who, whatever 
may be said of him, has a most lively feeling for 
tradition, and represents with all possible force and 
dignity the highest forms of modern French sculp- 
ture. 

It is—be it said without the slightest disparage- 
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ment of his other work—in his smaller productions 
that we may best study and understand Rodin’s 
genius. Impulsive as he is, ever keen to note the 
least movement, the slightest quiver in animate 
form, he naturally finds himself less at ease in 
monumental work, demanding that patient matter- 
of-fact labour, in which, it must be admitted, he is 
sometimes lacking. But when it comes to seizing 
an attitude, and fixing its effect throughout the 
human form, portraying the quivering of the 
living flesh, Rodin is incomparable, his genius 
shining out in that absolute perfection which alone 
the greatest masters of his art have attained. 

Henry Beyle, author of “La Chartreuse de 
Parme” and “ L’Histoire de la Peinture 
en Italie,” wrote this strange prophecy 
in 1817: “For two centuries political 
feeling — so-called — proscribed all 
strong passions, and in course of re- 
pression succeeded in destroying them 
altogether, so that there was no evi- 
dence of their existence save in the 
villages. The nineteenth century will 
restore their rights. If we were blessed 
in our days with a Michael Angelo, 
what might he not achieve! What a 
torrent of new sensations and pleasures 
would he pour forth among a race so 
well prepared for him by the drama 
and the novel! Perhaps he might 
create a modern school of sculpture ; 
perhaps might make this art express 
the emotions, or those at least which 
are in accord with it?” 

No words could apply more aptly 
than these to Rodin’s work, for the 
splendid truth he reveals is magnified 
by the breath. of a burning passion. 
The inert matter modelled by the artist 
is transfigured, animated by a rhythm 
that is more than human, the eternal 
thythm of life and emotion. 

See, at this Gate of Hell the mass 
of suffering wretches, torn by anguish, 
enduring all the tortures of remorse— 
the damned, who have received the 
wages of their sin, a struggling heap of 
writhing bodies falling together in all 
the madness of hopeless despair. Such 
is the impression of his gigantic 
scheme for the Porte de L’Enfer, still, 
alas! unfinished. The frame-work of 
the door, the door itself, and the lintel 
over it are thronged with figures in 
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LES BOURGEOIS DE CALAIS 


indescribable tumult, while the seated form above 


—Dante, no doubt—is deep in his terrible vision, 
his gaze full of sorrow at the sight of suffering and 
horror so great. 

Another work is a woman’s body, a Danaide 
plunging through the waves, her supple croup 
quivering neath the rush of water; another, Ze 
Baiser, a man sitting bent forward in an attitude 
of profound tenderness, and holding in his arms a 
beautiful girl, who clings to him as though afraid. 
Here, again, is the head of Saint John, ona 
charger. His lips, half open, still seem to breathe 
forth holy words ; his upturned eyes still strive to 
see the beauty of God’s heavens; and his long 
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hair, all dabbled in his 
blood, falls loose around. 

La Chimére shows a 
woman with cold, indif- 
ferent, impassive face, her 
eyes looking straight in 
front of her. She is bear- 
ing away in her flight the 
poet captured by her fasci- 
nations. He clings to her, 
and, frail as she is, her 
strength is enough to carry 
him off. His face drawn 
with half-voluptuous pain, 
he gazes on her yearningly, 
as if to fathom the enigma 
of her being, and his whole 
body writhes in torture. 
But she flies along, listless 
and disdainful, her lips 
curling with a smile of 
victorious witchery. 

To realise fully the deli- 
cacy of sentiment, the fine 
feeling, of which this great 
artist is capable, one should 
look again and again on 
his group in high. relief, 
carved in a sort of stony 
cavity, and representing a 
Mother and Child. The 
woman, crouching in a 
charming pose, plays with 
her little one. The baby’s 
form is modelled with ex- 
traordinary suppleness, and 
the woman herself is 
shaped with rare beauty. 
It is a delightful poem of 
maternal love, a work of 
real human feeling, which stirs one by its sincerity 
and sweetness. 

Look at this head of a woman (page 217), which 
might well be styled Za Reflexion. Examine it 
closely. Beneath the cap adorning her lovely pen 
sive brow we see the calm spiritual face. What 
dreams are these passing before her placid eyes? 
The mouth is grave, the features bear the stamp 
of gentle resignation. She typifies the melancholy 
of thought in the presence of life, the quiet sadness 
of humanity face to face with the great mystery of 
existence. 

Look, too, at this Bust ofa Woman in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery (page 215). How rich, how harmo- 
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nious, how flexible in modelling! The blood is 
coursing in the veins beneath this skin ; this face is 
moved by real nerves and muscles ; this flesh is full 
of healthy life. And how exquisite the art in the base 
of the bust, surrounded by strange flowers, heaped 
there as though an offering of admiration to beauty ! 

Rodin excels in iconographic sculpture, that 
most risky branch of the art. His busts of Dalou, 
Victor Hugo, Henri Rochefort, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, and Octave Mirbeau, are overflowing with 
life, and give the clearest and surest indication of 
the characteristics of the models, mental as well as 
physical. 

One of the artist’s noblest productions is his 
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Saint John the Baptist (see page 218) in the Luxem- 
bourg, undoubtedly among the greatest nude studies 
of recent times. The treatment is bold and broad 
and prodigiously skilful. Nature dwells in all her 
splendour in this life-like bronze, which actually 
exists, moves, breathes and thinks! 

And what is one to say of his Zve, who, within 
her arms, folded across her bosom in a gesture of 
shame and sorrow and remorse for her sin, seems 
to clasp all human kind? Her head is bowed 
in deepest humility and contrition, for she feels 
her fault is to bring sorrow and tribulation on all 
the ages to the end of time. 

And what of those groups of lovers, some locked 
in tender, chaste embrace, exalted by a lofty love ; 
others consumed by the fire of a grosser, fiercer 
passion ? 

I remarked just now that Rodin’s genius is only 
to be fully comprehended by an examination of his 
morceaux ; but I had not the least intention of 
implying that he is not at his best in the finished, 
monumental work he has done. In all he does, 
whatever its scale, he reveals the same masterly 
originality, the same impulse to avoid the beaten 
path. The memorial of Claude Lorrain at Nancy, 
his monument to Victor Hugo, some powerful 
fragments of which have been seen already, and 
his Bourgeois de Calais—the latter especially—bear 
striking witness to this. How simply he treats his 
heroic theme; how profound the knowledge of 
human nature in this little group of burgesses, 
walking two by two towards the fulfilment of their 
noble sacrifice! How deep the sense of life in 
their faces, their movements, their attitudes, with 
not a trace of the artificial or the theatrical! They 
are just men, these unconscious heroes ; and this it 
is that touches the beholder ; in this lies their claim 
to the admiration of the world. Really one must 
go back to the age of Verrocchio and Donatello to 
find such grandeur, such maifrise in the art of 
expression, such splendour of conception. 

As for the man himself, Rodin is of medium 
height, robust and powerful in build, with greyish 
hair, cut short, a healthy complexion, and a long 
fair beard flecked here and there with white. His 
appearance is at once wild and. gentle, for this 
strong man is timid in a sense. His blue eye 
shines keen behind his glasses. Ordinarily his 
voice is soft and soothing, but when he is talking 
of his art it becomes strong and rich in ringing 
accents. 

One sees in him the man of action, the untiring 
worker whose only joy lies in his work. Thirty 
years or more of patient effort have failed to curb 
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FROM A STUDY 


his energy ; quite the reverse. To understand his 
love of nature, one must hear him speak of it. 
“Nature!” His voice is full of tears when he 
utters the word ; for he is the avowed slave of 
that Force which, nevertheless, he has so often 
conquered. 

“Nature,” he exclaims with enthusiasm. “Nature 
is always lovely, never ugly ; men alone deform it 
by their misinterpretations. But in itself it is ever 
beautiful. The truth is, we have conceived a false 
and conventional idea of Beauty, based on the 
necessities of our habits, our manners, our civilisa- 
tion. A man in high hat and frock coat, his legs 
encased in trousers ;a woman squeezed and de- 
formed in absurd and senseless costume—these 
are hideous enough, because they are far removed 
from nature. But the naked form, whatever its 
defects, is never, can never be ugly, for everything 
in it is logical and harmonious, or rather, every- 
thing harmonises by reason of its eternal fitness.” 

“Nature,” continues Rodin, “comprises all. 
Really one needs no imagination to be a great 
artist. To look on Nature is enough. Dabblers 
in sculpture will tell you it is very hard to become 
a sculptor of power. Again, I say, look at Nature 
herself, work patiently, and use a little intelli- 
gence.” 

Everything coming from so great an artist is, of 
course, worthy of highest respect ; but I must insist 
that qualities other than these, additional gifts, are 
required to create La Porte de L’Enfer, Les 
Bourgeois de Calais, Le Monument de Victor Hugo, 
and the innumerable other works of life and beauty 
given to us by Rodin. 

As is well known the Porte de L’Enfer was to 
have been placed at the entrance of the projected 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, which, for a long time, 
it was proposed to erect on the site of the Cour des 
Comptes. But, after all, it was decided to build a 
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railway station in its place! Meanwhile Rodin is 
waiting to complete his colossal work until some 
other spot shall have been selected for it. When 
that day arrives—and may it be soon !— it will be 
hailed with joy by the friends and admirers of this 
supreme artist, by all, in fact, who regard him with 
the respect—the enthusiastic respect—his brave 
and honest life-work so fully demands. 
G. M. 


ENRY MOORE’S ANIMAL 
STUDIES. BY A. L. BAL- 
DRY. 


One of the most characteristic 

tendencies of the present-day demand 

for works of art is to drive the artists themselves 
into narrow specialism, and to compel them to 
limit their production to only that class of their 
effort which may have happened on some occasion 
to hit the taste of a large section of the public. 
The reputation possessed by a prominent painter is, 
more often than not, a popular belief in one side 
of his capacity, and does not by any means imply * 
a general appreciation of his all-round ability to 
treat in a masterly manner a wide range of subjects. 
It may even mean that he is known and recognised 
only within the limitations which have been imposed 
upon him, and that any digressions he might make 
in other directions, or any evidences he might give 
of real versatility, would be ignored and quite pos- 
sibly disliked. He is forced, against his will, into 
an awkward dilemma. On the one hand he knows 
that he must, to retain his hold upon the public and 
to secure an adequate reward for his labours, pro- 
duce exactly what is expected of him by picture 
buyers and the frequenters of the exhibitions ; on 
the other hand, he feels that if he confines himself 
to satisfying an active demand he renders himself 
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liable to just reproach from his brother workers and 
other experts, on the ground of his neglect of the 
wider possibilities of his art. He has to choose 
between two competing interests—his own and that 
of his profession. As a popular specialist he knows 
that he will be free from all anxiety with regard to 
his future, and that a steady and sufficient income 
will be assured to him; as an inspired innovator, 
always trying new departures and constantly ex- 
perimenting in novel ways of asserting his indi- 
viduality, he can look forward to the respect of his 
fellow artists, and can regard as certain a great 
posthumous reputation ; but his life will be one of 
struggles and difficulties, and the people of his own 
times will know nothing of him. He can hardly be 
blamed if he does succumb 
to so great a temptation, 
and decides to sacrifice 
something of the regard 
which posterity may have 
for him to gain the tangible 
approval of the wealthy 
collectors who insist upon 
having imitations of his 
first successes. Certainly, 
if there is any treachery 
to art involved in his ac- 
quiescence, he has to suffer 
the punishment. It is he 
that would groan under the 
burden of having to re- 
arrange year by year the 
same material, and would 
resent the necessity to con- 
fine himself within irksome 
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limits ; and each com- 
mission would add to 
his suffering, for he 
would feel more and 
more hopelessly 
hedged in, and more 
definitely shut off from 
those wider fields in 
which it would be his 
delight to roam. 

It is true that there 
are many artists to 
whom specialism does 
not necessarily mean 
descent into mechani- 
cal convention. A 
painter may find him- 
self obliged to follow 
one line only out of 
the many to which he inclines, and may yet be 
sufficiently sincere to give to that line all the close 
study and all the search for vital variety which he 
could otherwise have bestowed upon greater matters. 
If he is so devoted, his specialism becomes magnifi- 
cent, because it is superbly complete. Everything 
distinctive and characteristic is seized upon and 
recorded. Nothing is left out which will help to 
illustrate his motives, and though the range allowed 
him may be a small one, it is filled to its utmost 
bounds with diligently collected material. There 
is, however, something pathetic in the chaining 
down of so much ability. Any one who can observe 
with real sensitiveness, and can record observations 
with certainty and expressive exactness, should be 
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permitted to cover all the ground he can, and the 
public should accept his work, whatever may be 
its form, in a spirit of sincere appreciation. True 
versatility is an artistic quality of rare growth, and 
it claims every fostering care. Its luxuriance should 
be encouraged, and no injudicious pruning of its 
sturdiest branches should be applied to arrest its 
development and to prevent it from reaching the 
fullest maturity. 

Beyond doubt a great deal of the finest type of 
art work has been lost to the world by the popular 
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habit of imposing restrictions upon the men who 
are capable of the highest achievements in the 
practice of painting. In the case of such a man 
as Henry Moore this loss has been truly lament- 
able. It would be interesting to know how many 
of the people who have given no special study to 
the history of his artistic methods understand at 
all what were the possibilities of his career. To 
the vast majority of art lovers, and even to many 
experts and writers on art, he was a man of one 
subject. His particular capacity was long held to 
be the representation of the sea, and the rendering 
of wave movement under certain conditions of 
wind and weather. For the later years of his life 
he was almost entirely confined to this branch of 
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work ; he had made a hit with it, and every collec- 
tor felt it his duty to have among his pictures a 
sea-piece by Henry Moore. So from the popular 
standpoint the artist’s success was beyond question. 
He had wide popularity, honours of all kinds were 
bestowed upon him, his work was in general 
demand, and its amazing power was ungrudgingly 
admitted on all sides. He was accorded, and 
deserved, recognition as one of the greatest painters 
of the sea that the British school has ever known. 
What more would it be possible to claim for him ? 
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Yet in spite of all this it is not unreasonable to 
regard Henry Moore as a victim of compulsory 
specialism. A great sea-painter he was beyond all 
question, and the utmost credit is due to him for 
the way in which he avoided the temptation to 
become mannered and conventional in work which 
might easily have been done by rule. But he was 
equally great in other forms of nature painting. 
His landscape, as might have been expected from 
so fine a colourist and such a close student of 
effects of atmosphere and light, was admirable ; 
and his treatment of pastoral subjects was full ot 
distinction and sound judgment. He might, had 
he not been urged, really against his inclination, 
into the particular direction that he followed 
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almost exclusively for the last twenty years of his 
life, have ranked as an all-round exponent of 
Nature, capable of the highest achievements, and 
possessed of a power of varied interpretation which 
would compare advantageously with that of the 
chief masters of his craft. That the opportunity 
for this was denied him is a subject for regret. In 
his younger days he did so much, and so well, 
that we may fairly grieve because he did not after- 
wards do more; but our quarrel on this score 
must obviously be not with him but with that 
large section of the public which has the power to 
lay down the rules that the artist, if he would live 
at all, must definitely observe. That these rules 
are more often than not applied tyrannically is 
unfortunately true; and it is the worst form of 
tyranny that there should be no exemption from 
them even for the leaders in the world of art. All 
workers, great and small, are subject to the same 
control ; but what is, perhaps, a harmless restric- 
tion to a man who has not sufficient initiative 
energy to show what is best in him 
unless he is led by others, becomes 
a most serious limitation when it is 
applied to force a great master into 
a groove too narrow and cramped 
to allow proper scope to his genius. 

To many people the illustrations, 
to which this article is the text, will 
come as a great surprise. That 
Henry Moore, the sea painter, the 
student of waves and skies, should 
also have been an admirable 
draughtsman of animals will seem 
incredible. Yet these drawings 
are, in their way, hardly to be sur 
passed. The sense of character, 
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for textures and subtleties ot detail, which they re- 
veal, are those which belong to the work of the most 
practised painter of animal life. In such studies 
there is none of the conventionalised expression 
which would imply that they were merely the notes 
of a landscape man who was collecting foreground 
objects for the filling up of his canvases with 
touches of incidental interest. On the contrary, 
they are as careful and elaborate as if the exact 
representation of animals was to be the one object 
of the artist’s life, and they are dwelt on with a 
loving care that seems to suggest the absolute 
occupation of his mind with the intention to excel 
in this branch of his profession. As an example 
of manipulation, nothing could be more minute 
than the study of the sleeping dog; as a piece of 
exquisite draughtsmanship it would be difficult to 
equal the group of stags’ heads. And in them all 
is the same sense of responsibility, the same 
student-like devotion to facts, and the same reve- 
lation of a superlative degree of technical skill. 
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Yet the artist who could do them could at the 
same time hold his own with the best of his con- 
temporaries in painting subjects on land and at 
sea; and could turn from one to the other of the 
forms of expression that were within his reach 
without showing by any lapse of skill that he was 
attempting anything in the smallest degree beyond 
his powers. That such versatility should have 
been narrowed down into specialism is little to the 
credit of the public; and the result has certainly 
been to diminish the artistic advantage which the 
British school gained from the career of Henry 
Moore. As a specialist he became a masterly 
illustrator of one motive; but had he been left 
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Paintings on Silk 


unfettered we might, without losing his greatest 
paintings of the sea, have had to rejoice over many 
other canvases, not less masterly, in those various 
branches of art practice which he was so excep- 
tionally qualified to follow. 


HE PAINTINGS ON SILK OF 
CHARLES CONDER. 


IMAGINE a landscape spacious and yet 
secret from loud winds like Avalon, like 
Avalon thick set with flowering and fruit-bearing 
trees. First picture its vault of sky barred by in- 
numerable shining clouds upon a ground of April 
blue, changing over into 

vintage purple. The lower 

wreaths of cloud are inter- 

woven with festoons of 
apple-blossom, and _ these 

are crossed by dropping 

trails of great roses, and 

starred by single petals of 

them blown about. This 

garden is bounded north- 

wards by the threatening 

heights of Surrey ; south- 

ward the Red Mill turns 

its lighted vans ; east lies 

Persia and the _ unfre- 

quented gate of Paradise. 

To the west, galleries and 

bastions of white cliff circle 

about the reach of a wide 

river whose sweep, seen 

from above, isaccompanied 

by departing and returning 

foot-tracks and woods, like 
obbligatos toa song. From 

the upper limit of the reach 

the towers of a church in 

the city called Za Jolie 

pile up above the green 

towers of poplar-trees : at 

the lower a ruined castle 

stands upon a rock: be 

tween is embowered the 
settlement, named from its 

birds Chantemesle. UHard 

by the Adbaye de Thelme 

was re-founded, and for a 

brief period flourished, and 

under the willows and 

among the islands the 
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sought shade and retirement. Farther away are 
pebbly beaches beside a sea coloured like moon- 
stone and chrysoprase, and off this coast lie the 
Fortunate Islands. In other parts of this favoured 
district will be found blue cloudlike woods planted 
by Watteau and Debucourt, in* whose alleys 
fashions still persist as old and as gay as Fra- 
gonard. Indeed, there are corners of woodland 
more antique, and the horsemen of Anquetin, 
prancing about the glades with their strongly- 
marked profiles, have been known to burst upon 
nymphs who have queened it naked in that oblivion 
since the hand of Titian took from them the shame 
of dress. 

By an intelligible misunderstanding in the case 
of an English boy, Conder’s talents were devoted, 
at the earliest moment possible, to the trigono- 
metrical survey of Australia. Work so elementary, 
and instruments so inexact for the appreciation of 
landscape, could not, however, content him long. 
From deserts where nothing is to be seen, eaten, 
drunk, or dreamed but cosines, he found his way to 
the Garden and embarked upon its more congenial 
survey. He has made pictures of other sorts, but 
those I speak of are stained, after a fashion of his 
own, on panels of white silk, some of them shaped 
for fans. The delicate flush of their colour agrees 
with the frail texture of the stuff, and of the tales 
confided. They shine and die out like those we 
tell ourselves in sleep, or like the movement of a 
fan that opens and shuts, poises and wavers, upon 
a breath of air. For their teller is not a crier, nor 
a wrestler, nor a pioneer, nor a registrar, but an 
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aftercomer who has had his place at the table of 
the gods, and recounts the legends of the morning 
as they were told, drowsily, at the evening feast. 

I shall not describe a score of panels in which 
the happy region and its legends are depicted, but 
only one or two explorations of its strange or out- 
lying parts. 

In one the scene is pushed as far as London. 
In a window looking out on a street two women 
sit, one a girl, the other older. On one hand is a 
figure of Cupid, on the other a statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, and redcoats go marching down the 
street. 

In another a flaming witch-revel goes forward in 
a building whose windows are filled with painted 
glass. ‘Through the lean saints and bloody martyrs 
stained upon them shines a Spring landscape. 

In a third are seen two figures who have travelled 
eastwards till the path ends in weeds and briars 
and a gate with rusty hinges. Beside it sleeps an 
angel, and asword has slipped from his hand. 
They wake him and ask, ‘‘What gate is this?” 
He replies, “The gate of Paradise.” ‘“ Why them 
is the path grass grown and the gate choked, and 
why do you sleep?” ‘“ Because no one ever cares. 
to come here now.” 

In another, of which some idea may be gathered 
from the coloured reproduction, a cavalcade is 
setting off for the Fortunate Isles ; avant-couriers 
are speeding along the beach, and under the filmy 
canopy of the car a cheiromant is reading the 
pilgrim’s destiny. 

In yet another, the ship has touched the port. 
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From the blossom-ramparts of a high terrace the 
women look down, sentinels of ‘‘ white Iope, blithe 
Helen, and the rest,” to descry what hero or tra- 
veller has come. How these are received, and the 
feast that follows, I had better translate from the 
report of the “True History.” 

Going forward through the flowery meadow, we 
fell in with the guards and sentinels, and these, 
binding us in chains of roses—tor this is the most 
formidable manacle in use among them—led us to the 
governor; and we learned from them by the way 
that the island was called of the Blessed, and the 
governor was the Cretan Rhadamanthus. 

Rhadamanthus leaves their foolhardiness to be 
judged after their death, and lets them pass. 

Thereafter our bonds falling from us of their own 
accord, we were loosed, and were led to the City and 
to the banqueting-place of the Blessed. Now this City 
ts all of gold, and the wall that goes round it of 
emerald. There are seven gates, each cut whole of 
one tree, and that cinnamon. But the foundation 
of the city and the street of it within the walls ts 
ivory, and the temples of all the gods are built of 
beryl stone, and within them are very great altars 
each an amethyst, and on these they offer the victims. 
And round about the city there runs a river of the 
jinest myrrh, in breadth a hundred royal cubits, in 
depth fifty, so as to be pleasant for swimming. And 
they have baths, great houses of crystal heated with 
cinnamon-wood, but instead of water in the basins 
thereis warm dew. And they wear adress, light as 
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And for themselves they 
are without bodies, impalpable and insubstantial : the 
form and figure of a body only they have, and so 
appear ; and being bodiless, none the less they have 
commerce one with another, and move and think and 
And it ts all as though a naked soul 
of them went about, that had put on a likeness of the 


gossamer, of purple dye. 


utter a voice. 


Jlesh. At least tf one did not touch them he could 
not prove that it was no body he saw ; for they are 
like shadows, not black, but proper coloured. And 
none there grows old, but of what age he comes, so 
he abides. Moreover, there is no night there, neither 
a quite broad dazzling daylight, for like the lucid 
dawn when the sun is not yet risen, so ts the light 
that broods upon that land. Moreover, they know 
only one season, for tt ts ever spring with them, and 
one wind blows with them—the Zephyr. And their 
land ts rich in all flowers and in all tame and shade- 
giving plants. For their vines bear twelve times in 
the year, and bear their fruit once for every month. 
But the pomegranates and the apples and other 
orchard stuff they said bore thirteen times, for in one 
month (that called after Minos) there is a second 
crop. And instead of ears of wheat, the corn-stalks 
bear bread ready made like mushrooms. And there 
are springs of water about the city in number three 
hundred and sixty-five, and of honey as many again ; 
and of myrrh five hundred, not, however, so large ; 
and rivers of milk seven, and eight of wine. And 
their feast is spread without the city in the plain 
called Elysian. It is a very fair meadow, and round 
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it wood of all sorts, thick, shady for those who 
recline beneath, and under them ts laid a carpet of 
flowers. And the service and carrying about of 
things is done by the winds, except the service of 
wine, for there ts no need of that; but round the 
feasting-place there are tall crystal trees of the 
clearest crystal, and the fruit of these trees is drink- 
ing vessels of all kinds both for shape and size. 
When, therefore, any one sits at the banquet, he 
plucks one or two of the cups and lays them by him, 
and straightway they become filled with wine. 
Thus they drink ; and in place of garlands the night- 
ingales and other musical birds from the near 
meadows pluck flowers in their bills and snow them 
down upon the feasters, and fly singing over them. 
And the perfuming is done like this: The myrrh ts 
drawn up from the founts and river in thick clouds, 
and these stand over the feasting-place, and gently 
under pressure of the winds rain it down light like 
dew. And after the feast they are entertained with 
music and singing, and it is the poems of Homer that 
are sung to them most. For he himself is there and 
feasts with them, seated just above Odysseus. The 
choirs are of boys and maids. And to lead the song 
and sing with them are Eunomus of Locri and 
Arion of Lesbos, and Anacreon and Stesichorus, for 
him, too, I saw among them, Helen by this time 
being reconciled to him. Now when these give over 
singing, another choir is at hand of swans and 
swallows and nightingales; and when they, too, 
have ceased, then the whole wood tutes, played upon by 
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the evening airs. And what most of all makes for 
merriment with them is this: there are two foun- 
tains beside the banqueting-place—one of Laughter, 
the other of Pleasure ; from either of them all drink 
at the beginning of the feast, and pass the time there- 
after in joy and mirth, 

It may be remembered that the travellers in the 
“ True History,” after quitting the Blessed Islands, 
touched at the Island of Dreams, with its harbour 
that dodges the mariner, its thick forests of poppy 
and mandragora, its waters, WakeNoMore and 
AllNightThrough. Of that land, I think, our 
painter must really be a native, and have stumbled 
by noctambulous accident upon the island reputed 
to have given him birth. At least the present 
temper of this island runs strongly against such a 
dreamer. ‘To import the manner of poetry into 
life is inconceivable in the admirable part for which 
the Englishman casts himself, and the very women, 
those superb Amazons, can be thought of as 
wielding a whip, but hardly a fan. This race, that 
produces the finest of poetry, treats it as something 
alien, cuts out endearment from its tongue, and 
blushes at any graceful embroidery upon the acts 
of life. The profession of poet it regards askance. 
In other countries, my own, for example, every one, 
man or woman, is a poet. The poetry, in a little- 
known tongue, is reported not to be of the highest 
merit, but the profession of poet is the only respect- 
able calling, the only one recognised. It may be 
apologetically admitted that a man is a shoemaker, 
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a postman, grows strawberries, works a ferry, but 
you are at once informed that what he really is, is 
the poet of the Deer, or of the Seals. So again, in 
France, a very different feeling would seem to 
prevail. It recently happened that an Englishman 
was brought before a French Court for assaulting, 
if I remember rightly, a baker. Things were going 
badly for him, the judge’s mind was black with 
thoughts of Egypt and British perfidy, when the 
defence sprung upon the Court twelve amiable 
Frenchmen who testified that the accused'was a 
great English poet. . .. He left the court with 
only that stain upon his character. Think of it as 
a possible testimony to character in this country! 
Why, his friends would have lied themselves hoarse 
to assure the Court that he had never written a 
line of verse, and had it come out in cross-examina- 
tion, a jury would certainly have given weight to it 
in awarding damages. 

By people so stern to their own feelings, so shy 
of the grace and vanity of life, it is improbable 
that Conder’s art should be very much liked. Ina 
more congenial time princesses would have fought 
for his fans, since none more beautiful or fit were 
ever made. They do get about: amateurs frame 
them and hang them charily up; but where are 
the rooms, the palaces, he would have filled with 
imagery in a gallanter time? Never was an age 
so diligently bent on the penances of art as ours: 
every mournful mendicant gets his hearing; our 
royal family spend their afternoons in Bond Street 
“inspecting ” (the only possible word) the sketches 
that any dull itinerant has to show, but the pious 
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chase is for ever on a false scent, and avoids joy 
like a plague. 

An art like this is often dismissed as “slight” by 
people who do not understand that an amply 
stuffed realism is only one stratagem for tricking 
the imagination, and thus insist-on the publication 
of what is not even a pledge of good faith. Cer- 
tainly on the face of it there is an air of injustice 
in the fact that one man may fatten us with cir- 
cumstance and make the heaviest deposits of 
securities, yet never in this world of make-believe 
get a penny of credit: the most guileless suspect a 
confidence trick and will not trust him with their 
watch round the corner; while another, on the 
passage of a trifling coin, can open an unlimited 
account and is free to handle our dearest posses- 
sions. Sometimes this is desperately set down to 
the wisdom of “leaving things to the imagina- 
tion;” but a left luggage office is not more 
doggedly inert than imagination when treated in 
that way. Some pledge must pass, though it 
may be difficult for us to fix the manner and 
terms of its passage, some assurance of good faith 
or kindling instigation. In a moment the inert 
poetic faculty is ranged as an accomplice, ready to 
do half the work, to outrun the suggestion, to take 
fire on a hint. This secret power is present in the 
slightest of some men’s work, absent from the most 
laborious of others: the invitation given by the 
first seems to set the course, trim the sails, and 
command the wind ; away goes the ship, and mere 
nothings of corroboration—floating weed, a spar, a 
bird—are proof effective of the continent the pilot 
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has promised. Only everything must corroborate. 
We heed the whisper of the spy who returns with 
the wine stain upon his hands and the song in his 
mouth ; we ignore the statistics of those “who 
have toiled all day in the vineyard, and never 
found the grapes.” 

What song the Sirens sang may admit of con- 
jecture but is a superfluous inquiry. Give the 
score of it to a singer whose lifelong art is the 
attempt to disinfect his voice, and should we have 
to stop our ears for fear of seduction? But let 
that music unmistakable sound, though ever so 
faint, and the heart of the galley slave is free of 
the despot mood that refuses him his own memo- 
ries and desires, he is ranging Elysian meadows and 
greeting companions long renounced. 

After so many eminent men with their imposing 
baggage have occupied these columns, I do not 
know what chance a nonchalant dreamer may stand 
of being overheard. For the space of his turn he 
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THE /rojet beloved by the French 
architect, and by not a few English ones, is adapted 
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for a world “ where nothing is but all things seem,” 
a world where no client troubles, and—better still 
—where no sordid questions of cost arise to disturb 


its eternal calm. But man is a conditioned creature, 
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**CLIFF TOWERS.” NORTH ELEVATION 


living in a very actual world, and of the architect 
specially may it be said that he shows himself to 
be truly an artist just in proportion as he succeeds 
in triumphing over his imposed conditions. It is 
for him, perhaps, more than for any other crafts- 
man to turn what seems to obstruct into what actually 
helps, and he shows his skill by so moulding his 
difficulties as to shape them into his successes. 
Climate, exigencies of site, conditions brought 
about by the building materials available, the 
idiosyncrasies and peculiarities of every client— 
these may be disregarded by those who design 
houses to be read about, not to be lived in. But 
they are features, and helpful features, that an 
architect face to face with a real problem turns to 
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friendly account. To work apart from such con- 
siderations, to design an “ideal house,” is as though 
a painter set himself the silly task of painting the 
“ideal man.” Without problems where is the 
one artist or the other, and how, when absolutely 
unconditioned, are either painter or architect to pro- 
duce more than airy nothings, lacking the strenu- 
ousness and reality due to actual difficulties 
squarely met and conquered? <A mere _paper- 
design for some kind of house, for some one, some- 
where, is but a thin, impalpable and purposeless 
affair. An artist produces not @ house but //e 
house—that is, the house for such and such a man 
of so much (or so little) income, with such and 
such needs, and for this given position, and under 
these local conditions. 

Therein lies the chief 
charm of an _architect’s 
work; for no problem 
submitted to him is, or 
can be, solvable in exactly 
the same way as the last, 
and his creative faculties 
and originality are always 
being confronted with 
fresh material which his 
ingenuity kneads and 
shapes in proper form for 
his desired end. His 
work is interesting so far, 
and only so far, as it is the 
outcome of necessities 
moulded by invention. 

So much by way of 
apologetic introduction to 
the following notes on my 
drawings for a house in 
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Devonshire, and of plea 
that its actuality may be 
set against those  short- 
comings that are so easily 
to be avoided when real 
conditions have not to be 
taken into account. 

The quaint, old, narrow- 
streeted town of Salcombe 
occupies one side of the 
estuary which runs down, 
like some deep chine, from 
Kingsbridge five miles off, 
and debouches into the 
English Channel a mile or 
two west of the little town. 
Here on the edge of a cliff, 
and backed by the rich 
green Devon country, the 
house is to be placed. 
A climate such as this nook on our Southern 
coast is blessed with, which allows the cactus, the 
olive and the aloe to prosper well through its faint 
version of winter, suggests an open-air habit of 
life which the arrangement of the house attempts 
to embody. Accordingly, the terraces carried to 
the very verge of the cliff that falls sheer down to 
the deep water, the verandah on which the living 
rooms give, and the long length of balcony, are all 
made the leading and cardinal features of the 
design. Not only, too, is the aspect full south, 
but it is in that direction that the view spreads out 
like a panorama, and the green Devon hills across 
the lake-like estuary stretch to the sharper and 
loftier rise of Bolt Head, while beyond the Bar, 
that is alike the harbour’s protection and its danger, 
the sweep of cliffs widens out to the Channel itself. 
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The principles which actuated the design of 
“Cliff Towers” can perhaps best be expressed by 
means of a descriptive letter written to explain to 
the client the features of the house. 

“ My dear S——,, I should have liked the oppor- 
tunity of showing you the drawings for the pro- 
posed ‘Cliff Towers’ with viva voce commentary 
on them. ‘There are many points that must needs 
be left untreated in a written description. 

“*T have, as you see, before all things considered 
the position of the house, and have tried to make 
my design speak the fact that it was primarily 
dictated by the nature of your site. With the 
opportunity of facing full south, I have started 
with the principle that each of my rooms should 
have this aspect, and the further opportunity of 
commanding the view up the estuary on the one 
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‘CLIFF TOWERS.” WALL-PAPER IN DRAWING-ROOM 


DESIGNED BY C. H. TOWNSEND 








hand, and of Bolt Head, 
Prawle Point, and _ the 
English Channel on the 
other. So arranged, as 
you will see from the 
ground plan, the rooms all 
lead out of a wide corridor 
on the north side of the 
house. This would be of 
sufficient width to admit of 
furniture, such as cabinets, 
being disposed along its 
sides, and of arranging a 
fixed seat in its window. 
Both the drawing-room and 
dining-room open on to the 
verandah, not directly, but 
by means of a porch, the 
double doors to which will 
prevent any possibility of 
the draught which is the 
bane of garden doors. The 
verandah and the balcony 
are treated as integral parts 
of the house, and not as 
the flimsy wooden after- 
thoughts one is apt to see. 
The bird’s-eye perspective 
and the south elevation 
illustrate this. 

“The dining-room and 
drawing-room treatment I 
explain by means of 
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sketches showing in each instance the fireplace end. 
That for the drawing-room proposes a lower portion 
consisting entirely of delicate grey green Cipolino 
marble with the upper portion carried out in oak, 
unstained and slightly waxed. The open-work frieze 
carved in the same wood is treated with a conven- 
tional design, and would have some of its features 
emphasised by light points of colour ; the tips of the 
leaves, for instance, would be touched with green, 
smudged or wiped off, so as to leave the greater 
part of the leaf the natural colour of the wood. The 
floor of this room would be of pine, stained a light 
green, and beeswaxed. The wall-paper would be 
one I have just designed, the feature of which is 
that while comprising a dado, a ‘filling’ and a 
frieze, it gets rid of the arbitrary lines either of 
moulding, or of delimitation of pattern usually 
thought necessary when these are made use of. 
The paper, moreover, admits of being adjusted to 
different heights so as to adapt itself to the various 
parts of the room. The section, for instance, shows 
its employment above the fixed settee at the end of 
the room opposite the fireplace, where the open- 
carved frieze again occurs. 

“With regard to the dining-room, its treatment 
throughout would be in plain deal panelling 
painted white, and the mantelpiece proper would 
be in dull copper, showing a free use of the 
hammer on its surface. The baluster standing 
on the lower shelf (which is of brown-red marble) 
The floor 
here is of oak very slightly beeswaxed. For the 
frieze paper in this room the general interior 
view, and the detail to a larger scale show a plain 

and with panel 
The chimney-piece 


would be of copper, highly polished. 


flock surface with gold lines 
designs occurring at intervals. 
in the hall would be entirely of red bricks with 
wide mortar joints, and the fire would burn on the 
hearth, an object attainable by using the ‘ Well 
grate.’ ‘The floor here and in the corridor would 
be paved with the local dark green paving-stone in 
large squares. 

“‘ Before leaving the ground floor, I would point 
out that the serving-room occupies the space under 
the servants’ or back stairs, and the sideboard is 
placed in a recess which would be ceiled at a 
lower level than the rest of the room, in conse- 
quence of the upper flight of the servants’ stairs 
The _ kitchen lined 


inside with glazed bricks of very pale green. 


passing over it. would be 

*‘T hope we shall be able, with the exceptions I 
have mentioned, to avoid the use of wall-paper 
anywhere throughout the house, and in its stead to 


fall back upon the plain unmoulded panel that has 
been mentioned for the dining-room. The panel- 
ling painted white need not necessarily occupy the 
whole height of the wall, and where it does not, 
the plaster above might be distempered a quiet 
tone of clear yellow. 

“As regards the exterior of the house the material 
I propose is the stone which the site itself furnishes. 


rORSO OF A GIRI BY P. W. BARTLETI 


(See ** Some American Artists in Paris”) 
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This can be selected of a very soft and interest- 
ing green tint, and would harmonise effectively 
enough with the grey green Tilberthwaite slates, 
used also for the battered wall face on the north 
elevation, for the towers and for the roof in 
general. The terrace parapets might well be 
of the greyish or more ordinary coloured stone 
of the district. 

“T am sending you an illustration of the 
sundial which I propose shall be placed in the 
centre of the upper terrace. The gnomon con- 
sists of a figure of Time, whose scythe casts the 
shadow that tells the hour, and the inscription 
could be Austin Dobson’s lines : 

‘ Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 
’Tis Time that stays ; we go.’” 


C. HARRISON TOWNSEND. 


OME AMERICAN ARTISTS 
IN PARIS. BY FRANCES 
KEYZER. 


AMERICA is largely represented in the 
Paris art world, but in three distinct classes. 
Every steamer brings the American art student 
to Paris and every steamer takes a number of 
the genus home again. The majority come here 
with the idea that it is only in the v7//e lumicre 
that they can study, that the atmosphere of the 
French capital is necessary to the development 
of the spark they feel within them. And what 
happens ? This class of American arrives, installs 
himself in the Latin Quarter, joins Julian’s or 
some such academy, has his or her work corrected 
now and again by Bouguereau, Lefébvre, and 
tutti quanti, dines at the same restaurant as his 
compatriots, talks their language and lives in the 
same atmosphere as he would in his native town. 
If he visits an exhibition, he judges with the 
academical eye of his professors, but as for art in 
the broad sense of the word, he is no nearer to it 
here than he was before he crossed the Atlantic. 
But he is not aware of his deficiencies, nor does 


he know that another world exists in this city of 


Paris beyond the narrow circle of his acquaint- 
ances. He lives in the most artistic centre of the 
world and is not of it; has, perhaps, never heard 
of Degas, of Carriére, of Rodin. Incredible as it 
may seem, I have met a man of this stamp who 
went to his academy of painting in the early morn- 
ing, and returned to dinner at seven, and had 
never even seen the inside of the Louvre. He 
stayed here two years, and boasted that he never 
“lost” an hour. 
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In the course of two or three years the average 
art student considers his education complete, and 
returns to his native shore, to sell to his fond 
relations and friends whatever he has produced, 
satisfied to write B.T.P. after his name, and make a 
fortune portrait painting when his studies from the 
nude are exhausted. Or, he may be taken up by 
some architect syndicate—if the plastic art has 
been his bent—and perpetrate scores of ugly 
monuments for an artless public. 

Then we have a large section of American 
painters domiciled in Paris, living in princely 
mansions—men of undoubted skill, virtuosi of 
the brush. But like all men of this order, no 
matter the branch of the fine arts in which they 
had chosen to become exponents, had it been in 
music, in poetry, painting, or sculpture, they would 
never have developed more than talent, in the 





Some American 


French acceptation of the word. Perfect as far 
as technique is concerned, but without that divine 
spark that enthralls, that that 
creates a feeling beyond that of admiration for 


Every artist 


moves to tears, 


form or colour, construction or tone. 
must be capable of impressing his public to the 
extent that if only for a moment they forget the 
language in which he is speaking, and are enveloped 
with the beauty of the thought he expresses. 
Be it in any one of the sister arts it is only when 
we forget the medium through which the artist 
communes with us that he is great, and we arrive 
through him to be as great as he during that 
moment that we have understood him. 

But why ask of Americans more than we do of 
Frenchmen or Englishmen or Italians? There are 
many clever, skilful men among them, but no greater 
artists than in other countries. Genius is rare 
still, and although the new 
country is expected to en- 
gender a new epoch in art, 
at present the rising men 
are personal, interesting, 
are talked about, studied, 
blamed and praised, but 
the true artists 
them are scarce. 
that are to be 
their midst are content to 
wait their hour, satisfied 
that they will be recog- 
nised in time, and not 
striving after the attention 


among 
The few 
found in 


of the crowd by eccentric, 
of 


equally 


extraordinary effects 
or some 


trade-mark. 


colour 
sensational 
Yes, trade-mark. For 
what else is this at which 
they aim? Nothing be- 
yond that A.’s sheep or 
B.’s fields or C.’s figures 
shall be known as clearly 
as certain brands of corned 
beef. We reproach the 
Americans that they in- 
vented Bouguereau, but 
as Bartlett remarked when 
it was said in his hearing : 
“We also invented Mil- 
let!” But Bartlett is one 
of the American artists in 
the highest sense of the 
It is only men of 


word. STATUE OF 


WASHINGTON - BY lr. W. 


Artists in Parts 


this stamp who interest us and who are engrossing 
our attention. 

Paul Weyland Bartlett came over to Paris when 
he was quite a child. His father wisely sent him 
from America, where he was surrounded by things 
commercial, to make his home here, to love the 
old masters, to grow up with the sense of the 
beautiful, and to have other gods than money. 
For he felt that America may be a grand country 
for artists who have name and position, but it is 
no place in which to make either one or the other. 
Bartlett is to-day one of the finest sculptors we 
have in France. His Dancing Indian and Dancing 
Bears, which secured him the gold medal in the 
1889 exhibition, brought him first into notice, but 
it is in his Columbus and his Washington that we 
find those qualities of mind that bear the stamp 


of greatness. Living within himself, away from 


BARTLETI 
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society, solely devoted to his art, he has executed 
much that has brought him fame. Co/umdbus, a 
colossal figure with power expressed in every line 
of the face, in every fold of the cloak, is one of 
the most commanding works produced of late 
years, and the American Government may be con- 
gratulated on having secured it for the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington. It is the first 
time that the Government has taken an interest in 
matters artistic. This clever sculptor steers clear 
of “specialities,” that dangerous rock on which so 
much talent has foundered, for he is as great in 
his Zorso of a Girl, in his Dead Lion, as in his his- 
torical figures. His poetical organisation and deli- 
cate touch are exemplified in a door of a mausoleum, 
with the ethereal form of a woman surrounded with 
poppies and leaves. I also recall the figure of a 
man bent with grief, the muscles on the back and 
arms standing out with the force of the passion that 
apparently overpowers him. In this work there is 
a grandeur in the clasp of the knees, in the bowed 
head, that reminds us of the Italian masters. 


‘“THE STUMBLING-BLOCK ” BY P. 
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John W. Alexander is a follower of William Page 
in his love of experiment, in his desire to realise 
new truths, but unlike his predecessor in his search 
for novelty, he lives in an age where the public try 
to discover a meaning in a new form of expression 
and often arrive at an appreciation of an artist’s 
intentions—an appreciation just or otherwise, but 
which at all events is the outcome of study. Alex- 
ander was remarked from the moment of his début 
in the Champ de-Mars Salon of 1893. His five 
contributions were all hung on the line and favour- 
ably criticised. They were chiefly portraits, and it 
is in portrait painting that he excels. He certainly 
has rendered a great service to art by breaking away 
from the conventional background, which, from a 
plush curtain to a Japanese screen, is always a 
question of arrangement. Alexander paints a 
woman standing against a wall, bending to pluck 
a flower, or walking through a room, just as the 
fancy takes him, without thinking of the effect, and 
ends by giving us a portrait with determination 
and individuality in each mark of the brush. 

He shows remarkable skill in suggesting 
texture, and it is in daring schemes of colour 
and in the treatment of surfaces that he calls 
forth especial admiration, more perhaps than 
in the portrayal of the mind.~ But then he 
may be excused, as few, very few painters 
are psychologists. Alexander has mapped 
out a course of his own, a course of inde- 
pendence, and he has arrived, by his courage 
and energy, to be looked upon as one of the 
best portrait painters America has. 
Alexander Harrison is another of the 
American painters in whom we feel inter- 
ested ; another seeker, but on different 
ground. His strength lies in the delicacy of 
his perception of colour ; his wide seas with 
rippling waves, his brilliant sunsets and 
incoming tides are all great in their colour 
effects. Although most of Harrison’s later 
works treat of the sea, drawn from mental 
notes and impressions during the five years 
he spent upon the waters, he started, as far 
back as 1873, with a passion for painting 
children. He has painted them of all 
shapes and sizes, but always happy, laugh- 
ing children, and chiefly bathing, splashing 
boys, with the light of sea and sky reflected 
on their dripping forms. His first success 
was with Chateaux en Espagne, a boy 
* dreaming the happy hours away,” stretched 
upon the sand. His curly head rests upon 
his hand, his arm is bare, he is poor and ill 
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clothed, but he is young and he is happy. And I 
fancy that notwithstanding the praise the artist has 
received from critics all over the world on his re- 
markable sea-pieces, and his later work generally, 
so far in his career it is this little boy that has 
given him most pleasure. Harrison has gone 
through the usual course of study—Ger6dme, Beaux- 
Arts, the nude—has been most prolific and varied 
in his subjects, only to return to his early love for 
the sea, to portray it with a knowledge and a ten- 
derness born of this love. His studio in the Latin 
Quarter, in the midst of the American students 
whom he constantly helps with advice, is typical of 
his tastes in art. However great his admiration 
may be for the artists of the day, he is evidently 
not inclined to make a collection of their works, 
for the walls in his studio are bare, and all that 
meets the eye is avery fine Rodin and a full- 
sized copy of the famous Vicfory from the stair- 


case in the Louvre. No 
artist is better known in 
cosmopolitan Paris than 


Harrison, whose tall figure 
can be seen towering over 
the guests at nearly every 
important social function, 
from a five o’clock tea to an 
official reception. Yet he 
gives forth good work and 
plenty of it. He went away 
to America a few months 
ago, after finishing the pic- 
ture that represents him in 
this year’s Salon. 

J. Humphreys Johnston 
has resided in Paris for 
about seven years. He is 
a rapidly rising artist, with 
a keen sense of the beauti- 
ful and a great gift in the 
portrayal of it—a man in 
the “right swim,” as they 
say here. The portrait of 
his mother, which was ex- 
hibited at the Champ-de- 
Mars Salon of last year, 
first attracted the attention 
of critics. The colouring 
in the sofa, the screen, and 
the table harmonising with 
the black robe and the 
clever study of fur, all 
denote the experience with 
which the painter handles 
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his brush. But it is in the expression of the face 
and hands that the strong sensibility of the artist 
is felt. We expect great things of Humphreys 
Johnston. 

P. Marcius-Simons, known in the art world as 
“ Pinkey,” is not an exhibitor at the Paris Salons, 
but there are few private collectors who have not at 
least one example of his talent. Our first impres- 
sion of Marcius-Simons’ work is a curious one ; we 
are involuntarily reminded of Turner. But this 
impression is only momentary, for we at once dis- 
cover that the similarity lies in the subject and 
even in the colouring, but not in the treatment. 
Like Turner, he is a remarkable colourist, and re- 
produces colour a thousand times more beautiful 
than that seen by the untrained eye ; it is by the 
help of such men that we find in nature that which 
at one time we failed to appreciate. In character, 
however, they are widely apart, and after a while we 
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are even surprised that we should ever have linked 
them together. Marcius-Simons’ nature is decidedly 
practical, a rare quality in an artist. Thus, in his 
Stumbling Block, depicting humanity, an immense 
crowd of men and women pressing onward up a 
stony path, their progress to heaven stopped by a 
female figure symbolising gold, we find the road 
absolutely practicable. And higher in the canvas 
we are shown a flight of angels, where the artist has 
imagined a rainbow asa connecting bridge between 
heaven and earth. It is a strange mixture when 
you pause to think of it, this combination of the 
practical and the poetical, and Marcius-Simons is 
aware of this uncommon side of his nature, as he 


admits that he never draws a building of any de- 


scription that could not serve the architect. 
The Stumbling Block is a remarkable composi- 
tion, well planned and admirably carried out. 
The predominating colour is a graduated scale 
of blue, that starts in a rich, full tone, to melt 
into the pale lights of the sky, and mingle with 
the soft yellows and pinks of the angels’ robes. 
Equally interesting are his Saint Marc, and his 
many romantic views of Venice ; his Joan of Arc, 
a grand conception of the maid, more spiritual 
than realistic; and his Columbus. As an artist 
he has not always been understood ; in fact, 
many even among his own countrymen fail to 
see his meaning; but to the great majority, an 
artist with elevated thoughts will always be 
beyond their comprehension. In his quieter 
moods he depicts Scotch moors with the purple 
heather, the water, the sky, in one delightful 
harmony, and he is as great perhaps here, as in 
those wild flights of imagination when he leads 
us through storm and shrieking wind to mystic 
heights, that leave us battered and weary as if 
we had in reality climbed them. 

Elizabeth Nourse is an example of strength in 
the weak frame of a woman. Her work is well 
known to frequenters of the Champ-de-Mars 
Salon, who cannot help feeling impressed with 
the steadfastness of purpose and force discerned 
in the somewhat conventionally grouped figures. 
And when it became known that the artist who 
produced Good Friday and The Family Meal 
was but a girl, the world of art was fairly sur 
prised. Puvis de Chavannes was among the first 
to discover the talent of the young American, 
and when she was made an Associate of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts in 1895, the 
great French painter expressed his satisfaction 
at the general recognition of her powers. Eliza 

beth Nourse has since exhibited at each yearly 
Salon at the Champ-de-Mars, and has always been 
much noticed. Her fame is, moreover, steadily 
spreading far beyond the borders of France, and 
her pictures are always in great demand for exhi- 
bitions in all parts of the world. For instance, 
last year pictures from her brush were on show in 
Tunis, Copenhagen, Nashville, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Washington. 

In this short sketch it has only been possible to 
refer lightly to the best class of American artists, 
to those who have not only acquired fame in their 
own country, but who, in this critical centre of 
art, are recognised as men of more than passing 
talent. Besides these we have a large contingent 
of painters and- sculptors, whose names are per 
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haps well known across the Atlantic, yet who are 
not more interesting than hundreds of their French 
confréres who exhibit yearly at what is termed the 
“old Salon.” I feel compelled to make this state- 
ment to guard myself against the reproach of 
having omitted to speak of a number of so-called 
men of note. It may seem strange to the unini- 
tiated that, out of the number of Americans work- 
ing in Paris, I should but have selected a small 
handful as worthy of public attention. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that were one to select 
the good artists from among Frenchmen, the pro- 
portion there would be far smaller. This is an 
argument in favour of those who believe that the 
time will come when we shall have an American 
school as famous as formerly were the Dutch, the 
Italian, the English, or the French schools. But, 
with all due respect to these enthusiasts, I am afraid 
it will take centuries before their prophecy comes 
true. At present America is too young, and its 
cities too prosperous, to aspire to become art 
centres. ‘The American, therefore, shares the fate 
of many others. He can only thrive in the artistic 
atmosphere of Paris. Once transplanted to his 
native country he is influenced by his surround- 
ings; the commercial instinct takes the upper 
hand, and, though he may amass wealth, he is dead 
to art. FRANCES KEYZER. 
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THE ORIGINAL COVER OF ‘* THE STUDIO” 
BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
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UBREY BEARDSLEY. IN 
MEMORIAM. 


ALTHouGH the present is not the 
time to forecast the ultimate position 
in art of Aubrey Beardsley, there is little doubt 
but that his work will be remembered as long as 
that of artists far more fully equipped. For the 
poignant flavour of his fancy, the amazingly novel 
conventions he developed, will alone serve to keep 
his memory green. How really inimitable his 
manner was, is already proven. The short five 
years that he was before the public sufficed for 
the growth and withering of his imitators. None 
could raise the flower though all had got the 
seed. Nor, speaking dispassionately, would one 
have wished it otherwise. A single designer with 
such a peculiar gift suffices for a generation. That 
he displayed sheer genius is admitted on all hands ; 
that it was of a sort that made for the advance of 
the art of illustration is another matter: it cer- 
tainly added not a few possibilities to its technique, 
and defined more clearly that artificiality which is 
admirable for pure decoration, because of its re- 
moteness from actual pictures of things seen. He 
set a standard all his own, which no follower has 
come near. His subject matter is quite another 
thing ; yet it is but fair to allow a satirist far wider 
range than would be permitted to a recorder of 
actuality. The one lays bare the hidden follies 
and vices of his age, and often does so with 
apparent relish. The other must needs observe 
greater reticence, and deal only with things deemed 
worthy. Yet to-day, although we forgive Petronius 
Arbiter his amazing frankness because of his won- 
drous art, we do not print his Satyricon for popular 
use ; nor, despite his style, advise students to imi- 
tate his methods. Indeed satire as it was once 
understood, even as it was practised a century ago 
—by Swift or by Gilray—is now softened and 
more obedient to social amenities. 

Born on August 24, 1872, Aubrey Beardsley had 
scarce reached an age when art students, even of 
the most brilliant type, are considered fortunate if 
they gain local school honours, when he stepped 
into the crowded field of illustration and, by the 
extraordinary vitality of his convention, at once 
influenced trained draughtsmen all over the world. 
Breaking away with a light heart from the hitherto 
accepted canons of Diireresque illustration as gaily 
as he disdained the canons of the realists, he never 
‘boggled ” his own convention. Nor was he wont 
to lose the thread of his own argument, and rarely, 
if ever, fell short of mastery of his material. Heed- 
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Aubrey Beardsley 


less. of established precedents he did not revel in 
license, but set himself new ones, no less rigid ; and 
within these he obeyed his own rules inflexibly. It 
is true that the “‘ growth ” of foliage in his decorative 
patterns is often to seek ; that anatomy to him was 
a slave obeying his whim, not a fixed quantity 
compelling obedience; that his regard for the 
author’s text was often a non-existent quality ; but, 
picture ” 


“ 


on the other hand, he never forgot that 
and “pattern” are distinct, that expression of idea 
by pure “line” or by “tone” are diametrically 
opposed, and can rarely, if ever, be mixed without 
disaster, and that nature-imitation in a conventional 
design is as intrusive as a Greek acanthus would 
be in a realistic study of a cabbage plot. Never 
do you find that he escapes a difficulty by resort- 
ing to pure realism in the midst of a composition 
unrelated to nature. 

This aspect of his art is the one that deserves 
special attention to-day. It is true that there are 
other ways possible of the wholly arbitrary use of 
pure black upon pure white 
to represent that which, in 
Nature, 
against colour. 
ing breadth of line (as in 
steel engraving) modelling 
may be suggested in a way 
imitative of actual _ bas- 
relief ; by washes of black, 
shading 
the faintest grey, portraiture 
of people or of things can 
be carried nearer to their 
But all these 


is always colour 
By vary- 


imperceptibly to 


resemblance. 
are varying degrees of un- 
truth ; imitative work needs 
colour. 
the theory of a bare out- 


Having accepted 


line for the resemblance of 
a solid object, whether you 
leave it thus, or by shading 
and imitation of texture 
bring it a step nearer, is 
But 


substitute for 


of slight importance. 
whatever 
photographic imitation you 
employ the method should 
be restrained to the sam 
convention, whether it be 
outline, silhouette, or 

stippled finish like an old 

South study FROM A 
from the antique. 


Kensington DRAWING 


(By permi 


Mr. Pennell, who first called attention in these 
pages to Mr. Beardsley as an illustrator, spoke of his 
pen-line, and did so (as reference to his article will 
show) with equal recognition of the other fine quali- 
ties of his designs. Since then, this said “line” 
seems to be the rope which critics out of their depth, 
in an endeavour to follow his wayward fancy, cling 
to in despair. Beardsley’s nervous, yet equal, line 
was in its way superb, but not more so than his 
sense of filling a space by masses, or than his novel 
artifice by dot, by white lines, and by pure sugges- 
tion. German art lives to model faces with delicate 
shading, until they resemble a careful pen study of 
a medal in bronze ; yet others—Beardsley for one— 
by an outline alone can suggest the modelling. The 
tiny face in the Death of Pierrot is cadaverous and 
shrunken, with an amount of suggestion that seems 
to give it the actual colour of death, yet is just a few 
lines, as rigid and hard as if drawn by an architect’s 
bow-pen. A “line” without a purpose is really no 
great achievement, nor its charm, however accom- 
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plished, a new discovery. Hogarth’s famous “line 
of beauty” is of small value, unless it play its 
proper part in the scheme of beauty. The real 
beauty of Beardsley’s work is often overlooked. It 
is true that it was rarely or never “pretty”; but 
that at times it possessed beauty according to 
academic canons, both in figures and pattern, could 
be proved up to the hilt. His caricatures and his 
grotesques have blinded critics to the other side of 
his art, which is present in Zhe Cotffing and several 
of his later designs, as it is also in some of the 
earlier. Turning back to Hamlet patris manem 
sequitur, a wonderful study (reproduced in The Bee, 
the magazine of Blackburn ‘Technical School, 
November 1891), one is re-impressed by its weird 
beauty ; in the curious intensity of Hamlet's slim 
figure, swathed in drapery, with one nervous hand 
clutching his throat, while the other is outstretched 
against a tree, one finds those qualities which first 
revealed themselves had even then found clear ex- 
pression. Yet at this time he was but nineteen 
years old, and had not devoted himself to art as a 
profession. His former schoolmaster, Mr. E. J. 
Marshall, of the Brighton Grammar School, says 
that he studied art privately, and was for a time in 
an architect’s office ; but all that is wonderful in 
the early work is entirely opposed to anything he 
would have been taught in either place. Even in 
the school-boy drawings to Zhe Pay of the Pied 
Piper, which appeared in Past and Present, the 
Brighton Grammar School magazine, February 
1889, there is a hint, slight but still definite, of his 
personal manner. A fellow school-boy speaks of 
his delight at that time in Japanese fans and lan- 
terns which crowded the shop windows ; and this 
glimpse of the art of Japan at its poorest, 
coupled with evident study of Sir E. Burne-Jones’ 
work, are the only extraneous influences apparent 
in his earlier designs. Nor, despite his keen 
interest in contemporary work, especially French, 
do we find any notable influence in his later 
work. 

After the few things which appeared in school 
magazines, nothing of importance seems to have 
been published until the time he was, in the pages 
of THE Stupi0, formally introduced to the public, 
and took it by storm. It may be as well here to 
summarise the various incidents of this time—the 
early months of 1893—by way of correcting many 
misconceptions that have arisen. 

Still clerk in an insurance office in the city, he 
had done a certain number of drawings for his own 
amusement. These (including some afterwards re- 
produced in Tur Stupi0, No. 1) had been brought 
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to the notice of various people, including Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. Aymer Vallance, Mr. 
F. H. Evans and others. Mr. Evans, by whose 
kindness Hat/ Mary is here reproduced for the 
first time, showed that drawing to Mr. J. M. Dent, 
and said, “ Here is the right person to illustrate 
your ‘Morte d’Arthur.’” Mr. Dent was so far 
impressed by it that he gave Mr. Beardsley an 
opportunity of trying his hand on an Arthurian 
subject, the result being the design reproduced in 
the photogravure to the second volume of the 
work— The Achieving of the San Greal, which 
won him his first big commission. Meanwhile 
preparations for the publication of THe Srupio 
were in progress, and the promoters of the magazine 
had seen the portfolio, and chosen certain draw- 
ings for their first number, for which Mr. Pennell 
had written his well known appreciation. At this 
time Mr. Lewis Hind had just accepted the 
editorship of the Pall Mall Budget, and gave 
Mr. Beardsley a commission to illustrate current 
events in his weekly paper. But the drawings 
representing characters in Tennyson’s “ Becket” 
and in Gluck’s “ Orpheus,” both performed at the 
Lyceum, which appeared in the Pa// Mall Budget, 
February 9 and March 16, 1893 (with others of 
less importance in the numbers for February 2, 16, 
23, March g, 23, and 30), do not appear to 
have aroused much curiosity regarding the new 
illustrator. It is with No. 1 of THe Srupio, April 
1893, which contained Siegfried, The Birthday 
of Madame Cigale, Les Revenants de Musique, 
Salome and three subjects from the ‘“ Morte 
d’Arthur,” accompanied by Mr. Pennell’s sym- 
pathetic article, that Beardsley’s formal recog- 
nition is to be dated. The first part of the 
* Morte d’Arthur ” was therein announced as ready 
“in June next.” In THE Stupio, No. 2, appeared 
a large reproduction of a pen drawing of the 
Jeanne d@’Arc Procession (another version of the 
pencil study of the same subject owned by Mr. F. 
H. Evans). Then came the serial issue of the 
“Morte d’Arthur,” the “ Bon-Mots” grotesques, 
two notable compositions for Zhe Pa// Mall Maga- 
sine, and not long after Zhe Yellow Book, No. 1, 
April 1894, which in its first four volumes con- 
tained seventeen of his designs. ‘The idea of this 
periodical with Mr. Aubrey Beardsley for its art 
editor, grew out of a suggestion for a book of 
masques he was preparing. Still later followed 
cover and title designs for twenty-one volumes, 
the “ Keynote Series,” and “Salome,” decorations 
for the Pierrot Library, and many another work 
published by Mr. John Lane, which established 
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Beardsley’s popularity and notoriety ; and finally 
a host of drawings for Zhe Savoy, and a few scat- 
tered designs for various publishers, not forgetting 
A Book of Drawings (issued by the publisher of 
The Savoy) which include some few not hitherto 
printed. 

The poster which Miss Florence Farr used for 
her season at the Avenue Theatre, which began 
with Dr. John Todhunter’s play, ‘A Comedy of 
Sighs,” March 29, 1894, was probably the first 
introduction of Mr. Beardsley to “the man in 
the street,” and its blue lady looking through 
a green spotted curtain (followed soon after by 
issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin), 
but his 


the other posters 
aroused not merely his ridicule 
Henceforth Mr. Beardsley was well known not 
only in the artistic society of both continents, but 


anger. 


in a less degree to the general public also. Comic 
papers attempted to burlesque his manner ; Punch 


did so on more than one occasion with felicitous 


success. America caught the fever, and took it 
badly. A parody on the “Blessed Damozel” 
(called, possibly, Zhe Beardsley Damosel, the 
quotation is from memory), will serve to show 


the popular attitude to the work of his school : 


The yellow poster girl looked out 
From the pinkly purple heaven, 

One eye was blue and one was green, 
Her bang was cut uneven. 

She had three fingers on one hand, 


\nd the hairs on her head were seven. 


It contains other neat lines, such as, “It was a 
kind of wobbly wave that she was standing on,” and 
“She was so very tall her—seemed she reached the 
By this we gather what the public thought it 
That it rarely re- 


sun. 
saw in Beardsley’s strange art. 
cognised even his mannerism is true ; that it usually 
misunderstood his meaning is also true, but not 
wholly the fault of the public. That no imitator 
ever caught its spirit even remotely is truest of all. 
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Beardsley himself spoke of a famous artist as 
“the imitable Mr. So and So”; no one could 
retort in kind, for the fact (whether it is one to be 
regretted or approved is not the question) remains 
that Beardsley stood, and needs must stand, alone. 
He is as remote from the pre-Raphaelites, the 
neo-Primitives, and the so-called Decorative 
School as he is from the impressionists and the 
actualists. Whether you regard his as a portent 
or “a sport” (as science uses the word), he repre- 
sented a new departure, but kept the secret of his 
“style” all his own, 

He was a satirist or a decorator, at times 
both ; but never, one fancies, a conscious preacher. 
Above all, he was an artist literally to his finger- 
tips. Indeed, to sit behind him at a performance 
of “Tristan and Isolde,” and watch those trans- 
parent hands clutching the rail in front, and 
thrilling with the emotion of the music, was in 
itself a marvellous experience. No instrument in 
the orchestra vibrated more instantly in accord 
with the changes of the music, from love-passion 
to despair. Dowered prodigally by nature, so that 
he would doubtless have made his mark no less in 
music or in literature had he preferred sounds or 
words to line, he was content to devote himself to 
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a small corner of art, and in “ black-and-white,” 
he alternately astonished, shocked, and delighted 
an increasing audience during the four years of 
his active work. “Sleep is a cave into which I 
crawl and forget the world,” Robert Louis Steven- 
son once said in friendly converse; Beardsley 
never seems to have slept, he worked far into the 
night, and by day seemed always active. He 
never forgot the strange unreal world he studied. 
His fantasy often crossed the border-line, his ex- 
travagances were more than many could tolerate, 
he was impish in his disregard for decorum, but 
with his art he played no tricks. Whether work- 
ing with broad masses, white silhouette on black, 
or even black on black, he escaped confusion in 
pure line. He never attempted modelling, nor was 
concerned by cast shadow; and in the later 
methods used in Zhe Rape of the Lock and Vol- 
fone, and many of his Savoy designs, he set himself 
to develop a style which, while it suggests wood- 
engravings of the sixties so long as you do not 
place examples of each side by side, is no less 
his own than were his first drawings executed in 
pure line or in pure mass. 
To-day it has been said that his figures are but 
puppets in vacuum. He evidently intended 
them to be simulacri only, and recognised that 
atmosphere which belongs to colour, and can be 
only faintly suggested by a scheme of varying 
blacks and greys, is not essential to the art of 
black and white. His ingenious decoration, 
which invented new “ motives” by the score, 
that designers of conventional patterns have not 
been slow to imitate, is too obvious to need 
comment. His curious fondness for candelabra 
betrays itself in a very early drawing (unluckily 
not adapted for reproduction) (owned by Mr. H. 
A. Payne, of Brighton, who most kindly put 
it at our disposal) ; so certain pieces of ornate 
rococo furniture attracted him again and again, 
and so a draped toilet-table, not hitherto a joy to 
artists, is frequent in his work. To these pro- 
perties he returned as often as did Du Maurier 
to his big chintz-covered couch, and his dumpy 
vases on a chimney-piece. Lighted candles had 
a curious fascination for him; he drew chiefly 
by artificial light, and wherever he could intro- 
duce these he did. Perhaps the designs which 
are most entirely his own are those based on 
subjects from Wagner’s operas. Certainly they 
owe nothing to the stage effects the composer 
himself arranged. That, in face of pictures so 
well established as those of Siegfried, Fafner, or 
the Third and Fourth Tableaux of the Rheingold, 
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BRONZE MEDAL FOR THE SHROPSHIRE HORTICULTURAI 


‘*MY QUEEN ” MEDALLION BY ALFRED DRURY 
he should have evolved wild fantasies wholly 
dissimilar, betrays the curious colouring which 
all themes, whether of opera, legend or common 
life, took on as they passed through his mind. 
The Third Ballade of Chopin, reproduced here for 
the first time, is an instance of this. It is doubt- 
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BY COUNTESS GLEICHEN 


ful whether any listener had formed such an image 
of its meaning before. Some who saw it (when 
the original was exhibited) say they will never 
hear the music again without picturing this inter- 
pretation in their minds. Speaking personally, 
neither the Wagner nor the Chopin themes seem 
directly inspired by the music, any more than are 
most of the “ Morte d’Arthur” drawings by Mal- 
lory’s text. The beautiful study of Madame Réjane 
is given in facsimile of the original, owned by 
Mr. F. H. Evans, who also possesses a remarkable 
decorative panel of Perseus. 

Death has given Aubrey Beardsley the im- 
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mortality of youth; and in future histories of 
illustration, whether for blame or praise, men must 
needs add that it was a mere boy who did these 
things, and did them as no other had ever attempted 
to do them before. G. W 
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ONDON.—By his 


colour drawings recently exhibited at 


seventy-four water- 
Dowdeswell’s 
Galleries, 
under the 
general title of Cairo, the 
Lebanon and Damascus, 
Mr. Walter Tyndale 
proves his right to a 
foremost place in the art. 
The especial qualities 
which justify this opinion 


are perhaps not fully 


MEDALLION PORTRAII 


evident in the otherwise ey gRANe sowClUER 


excellent reproductions 


** NAOMI” BY EDITH A. BELI 


illustrated. In the original, the dome and minaret 
of the mosque, telling out a brilliant white against 
the blue sky, reveal a peculiar subtlety of model 
ling, which is almost stereoscopic in its effect. This 
quality is gained without exaggeration or loss of 
‘‘value.” So in the other, the architecture appears 
as real masonry, solid and of cubical dimensions ; 
not, as is so often the case in works of this class- 


like well-painted theatrical scenery—with no weight, 


WE 
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no real substance. Mr. Tyndale is also a colourist 
who neither shirks the problem of dazzling light 
and brilliant colours which strike a Western eye as 


other hand, 


crude, if not impossible ; nor, on the 
by over-attention to this aspect makes his pictures 


FRANK BOWCHER 
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MIRROR BY COUNTESS GLEICHEN 


garish and unsuitable for decoration, which is at 
least one essential aspect of a painting. 


The first exhibition of the Society of Medallists, 
held at Mr. Van Wisselingh’s Dutch Gallery, de- 
serves well of all interested in a branch of art for 
which, if our current coinage were sole evidence, 
English people would seem to have lost all feeling 
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and interest. Here were veteran medallists, notably 
Professor Legros and Miss Elinor Hallé and new 
recruits with tentative efforts in the difficult art of 
the medallion. Among some twenty-eight medals 
by Legros, those of Charles Ricketts and C. H. 
Shannon were the latest and in some respects most 
interesting. One, here reproduced, will demonstrate 
the delicacy and strength of both; the other, unfortu- 
nately, failed to reproduce effectively. Miss Edith 
A. Bell’s Waomi, Mr. Pibworth’s Medallion Portrait, 
Mr. David McGill’s medals, Sir Edward Poynter’s 
Una Capresse, Mr. Rothenstein’s Rodin and Paul 
Verlaine, and an admirable collection by Mr. Frank 
Bowcher, were among the most attractive by reason 
of their design. Mr. Alfred Drury’s charming panel 
in high relief—JZy Queen—if hardly a medal, is a 
beautiful thing in itself. The Countess Féodora 
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Gleichen, besides several medals (one being here 
reproduced), showed a very graceful hand-mirror, 
with an ivory handle and back, gold and green 
enamel snakes, entwined amid bronze metal work 
enclosing a crystal below, and framing a daintily 
modelled figure above the handle. 


The new schools in connection with the Leighton 
Memorial Art Gallery in Peckham Road, Camber- 
well, promise to extend the admirable work of 
the County Council art-training on the south 
side of London. Mr. Cecil Burns is the master, 
and the rooms at his disposal are singularly well 
arranged and well lighted. To show how practical 
is the scheme of technical education carried on in 
the same building, it will suffice to mention a class 
for house painters which has a room provided with 
a certain number of old panelled doors for them 
to practice upon. Housed under the same roof as 
the art galleries, students enjoy the benefit of the 
loan exhibition held therein. At present a num- 
ber of fine paintings by Leighton, Burne-Jones, 
Watts, and others are reinforced by a large collection 
of Mr. Walter Crane’s work, and rooms filled with 
porcelain, metal work, and various examples of 
applied art, some lent by the South Kensington 
Museum and others by Mrs. William Morris ; one 
of these latter being a famous armorre painted by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones and made for the Red 
House, Bexley. So admirable an enterprise de- 
serves the good wishes of all in sympathy with art. 


The frames, illustrated here, designed and deco- 
rated by Mr. A. Wickham Jarvis, 
show the influence of architectural 
style upon a simple object. In each 
we have comely proportion and sound 
construction. Such ornamentation 

as they 
have is 
most fit 
tingly ap- 
plied, and 
by its reti- 


cence never 
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enters into rivalry with the pictures for which they 


have been in each case specially designed. The 
wood in some has been entirely covered with gold, 
and the gesso decoration treated harmoniously ; in 
others, the “untouched oak” is left as background 
to the relief decoration in gesso. As they have 
been in each case specially designed for certain 
pictures, some of the effect is lost by their being 
seen as frames only, and the symbolism adopted to 
harmonise with the motive of the painting lacks its 
reason for existence. But the designs themselves 
are far better studied with no conflicting interest, 
and they are good enough to stand the test. The 
work of Mr. Wickham Jarvis in this direc- 
tion is distinctly timely. At present, when 
pictures in the ordinary gilt frames are 
viewed suspiciously, it is good to find that 
by substituting designs of the character of 
these illustrated, even a modern natural- 
istic picture can be brought to take its 
rightful place in a well-considered scheme 
of interior decoration, as in the one bear- 





“PURPLE NOON’'S TRANSPARENT 
LIGHT.” _FROM A PAINTING BY 
ARTHUR STREETON 
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ing the initials E. A., with very light green gesso 
decoration on a gold ground, designed especially 
for a portrait of the little daughter of Mrs. 
Andrews, by whose kind permission it is here 
illustrated. 


Some details of decoration of a room designed 
and modelled by Mr. James R. Cooper, for Mr. J.G. 
Gibbons Sankey, a London architect, are illustrated 
on page 266. The fragment, which fills each angle 
of the ceiling and repeats four times to form the 
centre ornament, shows pleasant, simple lines of 
foliage, suggested probably by Indian maize. The 
whole ceiling is thus enriched with comparatively 
little ornament, but that little being good the whole 
effect is admirable. The figure is one of two sup- 
porting each end of a panelled beam above the 
large bay window. The subject, a wood-nymph 
(about 2 feet 4 inches high), is finished in colour. 





So much has been said during the past winter 
about the artistic possibilities of the exhibition of 
Australian art at the Grafton Gallery that the show 
itself may have come to many people somewhat as 
a disappointment. Yet it has revealed what every 
one who had studied the progress of the art move- 
ment in Australia knew already, that the native 


school is, like all others, made up of men of 
moderate capacity and good intentions, with some 
half-dozen leaders who stand head and shoulders 
above their fellows. ‘To have anticipated that the 
exhibition would have presented a congerics of 
masterpieces was to expect the impossible; we 
have really every reason to be both surprised and 
pleased at the considerable amount of good work 
which it actually contains. Such a landscape as 
Mr. Arthur Streeton’s Purple Noon’s Transparent 
Light, with its admirable drawing and aerial per- 
spective, and its splendid force of colour, would 
hold its own in any London gallery ; and such a 
vigorous piece of action as Zhe Golden Fleece, by 
Mr. Tom Roberts, with its groups of busy shearers, 
is worthy of the sincere approval of every one who 
holds that the best occupation for the artist is to be 
found in the illustration of modern life. The one 
peculiarity of the show is the manner in which 
landscapes predominate. Only a few noteworthy 
figure pictures appear, and the most important of 
these are the contributions of three men—Mr. 
Longstaff, Mr. E. P. Fox, and Mr. J. R. Ashton— 
who are fortunately painters of exceptional capacity. 
Decorative figure subjects seem to come hardly 
within the scope of the Australian school, for with 
the exception of Mr. S. Long’s fanciful Spirit of the 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE PLAINS” 


Plains, and bright coloured Sea /dy//, there is 
nothing, save some tentative nudes, which reveals 
any inclination towards imaginative design. At 
present the dominant idea is that of straightforward 
realism ; but, as time goes on, this, we may fairly 
expect, will be greatly modified, and with the de- 
velopment of the national art will come more poetry 
and more variety of fancy. 


UBLIN. — The Royal Hibernian 

Academy Exhibition now open is a 

very good one, although the number 

of striking pictures is rather below 

the average. Mr. Walter Osborne’s 

portraits have attracted much attention, as also 

have Mr. Catterson Smith’s, and they have had to 

face the trying ordeal of neighbourship with Mr. 

John S. Sarjent’s celebrated study of E//en Terry as 

Lady Macbeth. Mr. J. N. Bolton’s excellent Por- 

trait of Miss Florence Francis has escaped this test 

by being hung in another room, but it might with 

more reason have been subjected to it than some 
of those placed in the large gallery. 


The collection includes an unusually large 
amount of work from Scotland, some of the land 
scapes sent by members of the R.S.A. being very 
powerful in many respects. Several of these have 
been given richly deserved places of honour. 
Perhaps the most remarkable are from the easels 
of Mr. Patrick Adam, Mr. C. W. Nicholls, Mr. 
Pollock Nisbet, and Mr. Rattray. 





BY S. LONG 


It is somewhat curious that there are but two or 
three paintings dealing with Irish subjects. Mr. 
Henry Allan’s large canvas, An £/pisode of the 
Rebellion of ’98, is, however, strong enough to make 
up for the fewness in numbers. The powerful 
drawing, the fine colouring, and the dramatic force 
of this noble picture justify the highest praise, and 
warrant the expectation that this young Academician 
will eventually take a foremost place in British art. 


The water-colour drawings are numerous, and 
many of them are excellent, notably one, a charm- 
ing figure study by Miss Gertrude Hammond. 

B. 


IVERPOOL.—R. E. Morrison occupies 

a leading place here as a penetrative 

and sympathetic portraitist, and his in- 

dustry is proved by the number of his 

recent achievements. Among these are 

several presentation portraits of prominent local 
men, including the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, 
K.G., K.C.B.; Sir John Willox, M.P.; John 
Brancker, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Mersey 
Dock Board ; Captain J. Jackson, retiring Commo- 
dore of the Alfred Booth Line ; besides portraits of 
James W. Lowther, Esq., M.P., Sir Thomas 
Hughes, ex-Lord Mayor of Liverpool, and others. 
In each instance the character of the sitter is con- 
vincingly told. Advanced technical skill is dis- 
played in the manual execution, the eye is satisfied 
with refined harmony of colour, and in the simple 
accessories the picture is nearly always composed 
with a fine taste. The portrait of Ha// Caine, 
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6‘ SVRINX” BY G. HALL NEALE 


reproduced on page 271, is not the least of Mr. 
Morrison’s successes : it is strikingly rich in colour 
as a study in browns. 





The Isle of Man coast has inspired two large 
seascapes in oil by Richard Wane, Zhe great Cliffs 
of the Ocean stand and Battle with the Waves for 
Ever, and Clearing Up, in which the strong quality 
of the painting, the luminous colour of the curling 
waves, and the realisation of an angry sea are 
noticeable features. G. Hall Neale has recently 
completed a large water-colour entitled Syrinx—a 
poetic rendering, both as regards colour and draw- 
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ing, of the Greek myth of flute-like music in 
the water-reeds (see reproduction on this page), 
A very successful portrait by the same artist of 
the present Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Alder- 
man Houlding) has been admired equally for 
the quality of its painting as for the excellence 
of its likeness. 





Another industrious Liverpool artist, Isaac 
Cooke, R.B.A., has been busy upon Snow- 
Clad Crags of Idwal, a small canvas picturing 
the Devil’s Kitchen and rosy evening light on 
the clouds that are driving over the snowy tops. 
Also two water-colours of shower and sunshine 
effects in the Kirkstowe Pass and Cader Idris. 
At the R.B.A. Mr. Cooke is showing two 
water-colours—Sunshine Showers over Cader 
Jdris, from the wild moorland road to Dinas 
Mouth, with a solitary shepherd’s home, and 
an October Evening Glow on Place Fell, Patter- 
dale, Ullswater lake reflecting the fiery glow of 
light on the mountain-side ; and at the Royal 
Institute, a small water-colour of Sunshine 
Showers over the Summits of Catchedesam and 
Helvellyn. Robert Fowler’s work is referred 
to in the extra number of Tue Srupio this 
month. ‘ 





Of other local artists, including W. B. Boadle, 
A. E. Brockbank, R.B.A., Arthur Cox, Robert 
Dobson, G. Cockram, R.C.A., Hampson Jones, 
J. V.. Parsons, Miss Jessie Macgregor, and 
others, who are represented in the London 
exhibitions at this season, I must forego any 
further mention on account of limitations of 
space. H. B. B. 


ERLIN.—For several months past 
the whole art-world has been under 
the spell of Arnold Bocklin. The 
seventieth birthday of the famous 
Swiss painter, recently celebrated, 

brought forth a veritable flood of brochures of all 
kinds on the life of the artist and the development 
of his genius. A wave of enthusiasm passed over 
the whole land, and it was completely forgotten 
that but a few years ago most people greeted 
with jeers and sarcasms Bocklin’s strange fantasies 
which, even now, the great majority are quite in- 
capable of appreciating. But we live in a rapid 
age, and the immediate past is soon forgotten in 
the present. 





To do him honour, the citizens of Bale, the 
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artist’s birth-place, recently organised an exhibition 
of his works, of which the local art collection 
contains a goodly number. About eighty of his 
most important pictures were brought together and 
afforded ample opportunity for studying the evolu- 
tion of Bocklin’s art. The Berlin Academy, of 
which Bocklin is a member, also held a large 
exhibition, comprising nearly too pictures, with a 
few of his drawings and numerous reproductions 
of his works, which gave the public an opportunity 
of seeing with their own eyes what Bocklin really 
is. There is something rather humorous in the 
idea of the staid old Berlin Academy displaying 
the sprightly fantastic productions, the lovely 
colour-dreams of this altogether unacademic painter! 
However, the popular success of the exhibition was 
marvellous, crowds thronging to it at all hours of 
the day. Nevertheless, I do not believe Bocklin’s 
genius is even now one whit better understood 
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by the public than was formerly the case ; it has 
simply become the fashion to “ enthuse ” over it. 


Reference has already been made to Bocklin in 
these columns (see THE Stupi0 for March 1896). 
It is interesting to observe that the true meaning 
of his works is not quite appreciated abroad, 
whether it be in England, in France, or in Belgium, 
and to find indeed that his right to the title of 
artist is still denied by many competent critics. 
The fact is, Bocklin is frankly German, like most 
of our modern painters. If we place him on the 
one side and Menzel on the other, we have the 
two poles of German art. Our painters have even 
shown a preference for ignoring the realistic side 
of their surroundings, and have elected to live in a 
world of dreams, where the skies are bluer and 
eternal sunshine reigns, where a godlike freedom 
prevails, such as the ancients knew. In Arnold 

Bocklin this school has 
reached its zenith, 


The artist’s early work 
gave but little evidence of 
the powers latent within 
him. But soon after he 
arrived in Italy, and while 
still young, a complete 
change came over him, as 
though the very soil had 
filled him with a new life. 
A charming little picture 
of that period is in exist- 
ence. A faun is lying on 
his back among the high 
grass, with a bird carolling 
above him ; gaily laughing, 
he tries to imitate its song, 
snapping his fingers the 
while. This picture is 
instinct with the joyousness 
born of the southern sun. 
Again and again the painter 
charms us with his Italian 
landscapes. Thus, in the 
Summers Day, with the 
river meandering through 
the fields fringed with tall 
poplars, a group of boys, 
stripped for bathing, are 
gambolling about, with the 
full glow of the midsum- 
mer sunlight pervading all 
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Certainly Bécklin’s great power as a landscapist 
was acquired in Italy, where he studied the scenery 
under its every aspect, at all hours of the day and 
through all changes of season. The charm of the 
bare, steep mountains, which catch the eye at once 
by their form and stand out so wonderfully under 
the glare of the sun; the peculiar fascination of 
the trees, which impart to the Italian landscape a 
colouring of its own; and, above all, the infinite 
loveliness of the Italian sea—all this the painter 
has again and again depicted. Any one who 
has ever stood on the Punta di Tragara at Capri 
during an oppressive sirocco, beneath a leaden 
sky, with the almost motionless sea lapping 
lazily against the rocks—any one who has seen 
these same dark-blue waters tossed by the 
storm, rising and falling in gigantic waves, and 
pouring over the rocks, then rushing back 
again to swallow up the foam, must surely rank 
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Bécklin high among the landscape painters of the 
day. 


In these landscapes of his, these scenes of 
eternal beauty, the old symbols of Nature’s power 
come to life once more. From out these waters 
spring Tritons and Nereids ; in these forest glades 
the Satyrs watch the sleeping Nymphs with wonder 
or desire in their strange faces. Pan pipes his 
melancholy evensong ; for it grows dark, and the 
whole country-side is sinking under the bluish 
mist ; and there, hard by, behind a tree, clinging 
closely together, a pair of Nymphs are listening. 
It all sings of old fairy lore, awakening many a 
half-forgotten dream. As Goethe has it— 

Miirchen noch so wunderbar, 
Dichterkiinste machen’s wahr. 

In truth, these wondrous fairy-forms grow real 

to our eyes through the medium of Bocklin’s art. 

G. G 
RUSSELS.— 
The Salon of 
the “ Libre 
Esthétique,” 
one of the 
most interesting art ex- 
hibitions in Brussels, has 
been opened for the fif- 
teenth time—if one may 
include the displays by the 
old “ Cercle des XX.,” the 
traditions of which have 
been carried on by the 
“ Libre Esthétique ” Club, 
with no modifications to 
speak of. The exhibition 
is full of interest, from the 
merit of the works it con- 
tains, and from the way 
in which they have been 
arranged. The most im- 
portant works of applied 
art have practically been 
all collected in the first 
room, a sort of corridor, 
in which, thanks to the 
softened light produced 
by M. Evaldre’s glass, they 
produce a most favourable 
effect on the visitor. Here 
we find at once M. Louis 
C.Tiffany’s exhibit—vases, 
flagons, and dishes in fav- 
BY GEORGES MORREN rile-glass. But it is need- 
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“LE PRINTEMPS.” FROM 
A PAINTING BY LEON 
FREDERIC 
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**SOIR EN PROVINCE (FLANDRE) ” 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
ALBERT BAERTSOEN 



































**FERME DE ZUID, BEVELAND : 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
EMILE CLAUS 
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less to discuss these wonderful works further, 
after the recent article in THe Srup1o from the 
pen of Mrs. Cecilia Waern. Enough to say that 
they constitute the c/ou of the whole Exhibition, 
for there is nothing more truly deserving of 
attention than these superb productions. 


In neighbouring cases are displayed the deli- 
Royal 
Manufactory, Copenhagen, together with the 


cate, pale-tinted porcelains from the 
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work of M. Karl Gross, of 
dishes, and works of 
Bing and Groendahl, of Copen- 


ingenious pewter 
Munich ;_ vases, 
art by MM. 
hagen ;_ the 

Danoise du Livre” ; 


ceramic 


extensive exhibits of the “ Société 
the embroideries of Mlles. 


Ida and Carlotta Brinckmann, of Hamburg ; 
and the éatiks by M. J. Thornprikker, of La 
Haye. Proceeding further we come upon the 


bronzes (vases, figures, and animals) by Mr. P. 
Weyland Bartlett, most ingenious and skilful in 
composition and admirably oxidised ; the bronze 
statuettes by M. V. Vallgren; the pewter work 
of M. J. Desbois, and the bronze f/aguettes by 





EMBROIDERED PANEL 
BY MDLLE, L. G,. 


VAN MALTEMBURGH 


M. A. Charpentier, whose style is growing more 
and more refined. 


Other notable productions are the wrought- 
iron brackets by M. Otto Eckmann, of Berlin, 
displaying an ensemble of charming lines; M. 
Fritz Rentsch’s (Dresden) richly coloured tapes- ~ 
tries, both embroidered and painted ; the delicate 
objects of applied art by MM. Plumet and 

Selmersheim, of Paris ; and lastly, the ‘ schemes” 
and “ designs” by Mile. Huez and M. G,. Combaz, 
of Brussels. The poster, by M. Combaz, an- 
nouncing the opening of this Salon, is most happily 
conceived, and shows genuine progress on the part 
of the designer. 


In the picture galleries one of the finest can- 
vases is M. Alfred Verhaeren’s Jutérieur d’£glise. 
This is a superb production, admirable in colour, 
of masterly execution and profound feeling. 
M. Frédéric’s Za Nature, in spite of the fact 
that it is overloaded with detail, is nevertheless 
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DESIGN FOR A POSTER BY G. COMBAZ 


remarkable for the skilful handling of this very 
detail, which constitutes one of the chief merits 
of this important and laborious work. 





Among the other Belgian productions are the 
large and brilliantly coloured Soir en province by 
M. A. Baertsoen ; the Ferme de Zuid, Beveland, 
by M. F. Claus ; a delightful little painting, Zé/an- 
daises, by M. Mertens ; and the plentiful display 
by M. Van Rysselberghe, which comprises por- 
traits, figures, landscapes, seascapes, drawings, 
and pastels, the latter including a charming 
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BY GISBERT COMBAZ 


portrait of a little girl The German school is 
represented by paintings by Mlle. Dora Hitz, 
M. A. Illies, M. Curt Hermann, and M. W. 
Leistikow, in which a regard for colouring appears 
to be the chief object in view. The French 





METAL VASE 


BY KARL GROSS 











school sends portraits by M. L. Simon, dreamy 
paintings from the brush of M. Le Sidaner, and a 
delicate picture by M. Maurice Denis. 


A word must also be said for the Dutch studies 
by MM. Charles W. Bartlett and N. Jungmann ; 
the drawings, etchings, and lithographs of MM. M. 
Cazin, G. Morren, whose charming Femme Lisant 
is reproduced upon page 272, F. Liebermann, Van 
Hoytema and Deysselhof; M. Fritz Thaulow’s 
Venetian scenes ; the graceful colour schemes of 
MM. Alexander and Childe Hassam; M. Welden 
Hawkins’s landscapes; M. C. Meunier’s exhibit, 
full of interest, as usual; and lastly, the works of 
the young Belgian sculptor, G. Minne—expressive 
little figures in bronze and blue-stone. His figure 
in blue-stone is altogether a most remarkable 
work. 

F. K. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Drawings and Studies by the late Lord Leighton 
of Stretton, P.R.A. ¥acsimiled after the Originals : 
witha Preface by S. Pepys CocKERELL. (London: 
The Fine Art Society, and Macmillan & Co. 
1898.)—As a monument to the memory of a great 
artist this collection of forty reproductions of Lord 
Leighton’s drawings has a quite unusual import- 
ance. It isa good deal more than a mere asser- 
tion of technical cleverness or a record of parti- 
cular achievements, for it deserves really to be 
regarded as a reasonably complete summary of 
some of the finest qualities of the late President’s 
art. Although the suggestion of his view of colour 
does not come within the scope of the book, the 
expression of his mastery over subtleties of design 
and intricacies of draughtsmanship is perfectly 
adequate ; and the evidence given of his extra- 
ordinary industry and fastidious care is thoroughly 
convincing. ‘The selection of the drawings re- 
produced from the mass of available material, has 
been made with excellent judgment, and not only 
studies of figures and draperies, of architectural 
fragments and foliage forms, but also first sketches 
for pictures and notes of composition are given. 
Concerning the manner in which these reproduc- 
tions are made it would scarcely be possible to 
speak too highly. They are actually what they 
profess to be, exact facsimiles of the artist’s work, 
repeating with minute accuracy the characteristic 


touch, and the particular manner of using his 
materials, which stamped his individuality upon 
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even his slightest notes. Nothing of the quality of 
the originals seems to have been lost in the pro- 
cess of translation, and even the effects caused by 
the choice of paper of a certain colour, or by little 
devices of handling, are realised with absolute 
truth. The prefatory note by Mr. Pepys Cockerell, 
brief though it is, adds appreciably to the value of 
the volume, for it is written sympathetically by an 
intimate friend of Lord Leighton, and it includes 
many explanatory details about his mode of work- 
ing and his technical customs. It is practical, 
direct, and simple ; in fact, quite in keeping with 
the simplicity and directness of the artistic efforts 
to which it serves as commentary. 

The Miracles of Macame Saint Katherine of Fier- 
dois. Translated by ANDREW LaNnc. (Chicago : 
Way & Williams. London: David Nutt.)—To 
students of the life and thought of the Middle 
Ages, this translation from the French, the original 
manuscript of which is now in the Bibliothétique 
Nationale, will doubtless be welcome. The title- 
page, head- and tail-pieces, and the initial letters 
are designed by Selwyn Image, and are excellent 
examples of the always delightful and well-con- 
sidered work of that artist. 

Lullaby-Land. By EvGrene FIE vp. Illustrated 
by CHARLES Ropinson. (London: John Lane. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Price 6s. 
—Mr. Kenneth Grahame, the author of TZz%e 
Golden Age, is accredited upon the title-page 
with having selected the verses contained in this 
book, to which he contributes a pleasantly 
written introduction. ‘There is a peculiar fascina- 
tion about these little jingles calculated to go 
straight to the heart of the mother of babes, and 
the plentiful illustrations which bedeck the pages 
once again testify to the imaginative and technical 
ability displayed in Mr. Robinson’s drawings. 

Progress of Art in English Church Architecture. 
By T. S. Ropinson. With illustrations by the 
author. (London: Gay & Bird.) Price 5s.—A plain 
account written in non-technical language of the 
salient features which characterise the great styles 
of ecclesiastical architecture in England during 
the Middle Ages. As a book calculated to become 
a popular introduction to the numerous handbooks 
on English cathedrals which are now being pub- 
lished, it will doubtless receive the well-merited 
support of the public. 

A Text-book of the History of Sculpture. By 
ALLAN MARQUAND and ARTHUR C, FROTHING- 
HAM. (New York, London, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Price 6s.—In the preface to 
this volume it is stated that its object “is to 
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provide students in schools and colleges with a 
concise survey of the history of sculpture, so that 
they may be able to comprehend intelligently the 
sculpture of the past and the present in the 
countries with which our own civilisation has been 
and is most intimately connected.” In pursuance 
of this purpose separate chapters are devoted to 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, Hittite, 
Pheenician, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, and Byzan- 
tine sculpture, and to Medizval, Renaissance, and 
to the modern European and American develop- 
ments of the art. Not the least useful features of 
the book are the sections referring to the biblio- 
graphy of the subject, and to the large number of 
addresses given in various parts of the world 
where photographs of sculpture and plaster casts 
may be purchased. It is largely illustrated from 
photographs and is a work of distinctly practical 
value. 

Handbook to the National Gallery. By EDWARD 
T. Cook. (London: Macmillan & Co.) Price 
14s.—In the present edition of this valuable book 
of reference the author has endeavoured to bring 
his work as nearly up to date as possible. In con- 
sequence of many recent changes in the arrange- 
ment of the collection, caused partly through the 
acquisition of further pictures and the removal of 
others to the Tate Gallery at Millbank, the task of 
the compiler has been by no means a light one. 
The criticisms upon many of the pictures by 
Ruskin, extracted from his various works, which are 
appended to the author’s notes, are useful and 
interesting, especially to laymen ; but, as Mr. Cook 
modestly remarks in his preface, “this book has 
been written by a layman for laymen.” That the 
book justifies its existence is amply proved by the 
fact of a fifth edition being called for. It should 
find a place in the library of all lovers of art. 

The Two Duchesses. Edited by VERE Foster. 
(London: Blackie & Son.) 16s.—The two ladies 
from whom this treasury of good things takes its 
title are Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, first 
wife of the fifth duke, and Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Devonshire, second wife of the same nobleman. 
It is a collection of private letters, bristling with 
entertaining anecdotes, written between the years 
1777 and 1859 by personages occupying high 
political and social positions at home and abroad 
during that eventful period of modern history, 
which, roughly speaking, may be said to have com- 
menced with the accession of Louis XVI. to the 
throne of France, and to have terminated shortly 
after the conclusion of the Crimean War. The 
illustrations consist of seventeen admirably exe- 
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cuted photogravure plates which include Gains- 
borough’s and Romney’s portraits of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, and that by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence of the Duchess Elizabeth. 

The Art of Painting in the Queen’s Reign. By 
A. G. Tempie, F.S.A. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, Limited.) Price £3 3s. net.—The title of 
this work has been selected with indifferent taste. 
To describe “The Art of the Queen’s Reign” 
at a time when, as is fondly hoped by all her 
Majesty’s subjects, that reign has not nearly reached 
its completion, shows, to say the leaSt, an undue 
haste on the part of the persons responsible. To 
compress into a single volume anything approach- 
ing an exhaustive account of British art and artists 
of the last sixty years is evidently well-nigh an im- 
possibility. The notices respecting the work of the 
painters referred to are necessarily condensed, but 
they have for the most part been compiled with 
care, and with much genuine appreciation, on the 
part of the author. Many names of painters of 
conspicuous ability have been omitted ; and, in 
this respect, the “‘ New English” fraternity is par- 
ticularly unfortunate. The illustrations which accom- 
pany the work are nearly eightyin number. They 
are well reproduced in collotype, and the selection 
of them has been made with sound judgment. 

Geschichte der Rheinischen Stidtehkultur. With 
illustrations by JosepH SATTLER. (Berlin: J. A. 
Stargardt.)—The second volume of this important 
work is a worthy continuation of the first volume, 
already reviewed in these pages. Mr. Sattler loses 
none of the charm and mastership of his pen-work 
which we have had occasion so often to commend. 
The illustration which prefaces Die Zeit des Faus- 
trechtes is an excellent example of his peculiar 
power of combining tragedy and humour without 
loss of dignity. The wierdness of his concep- 
tions combined with right appreciation of the 
power of line work permits him to be ranked 
among the first decorative illustrators of the day. 





The fascinations of “poker work” still seem to 
claim votaries among our amateur art-workers as 
the means by which the work can be either entirely 
carried out or improved. We have received from 
Messrs. Moeller and Condrup, of 78 Fore Street, 
London, for review in our columns, a particularly 
well made and effective instrument known as the 
“Simplex” wood-burning machine. Possessed of 
such a practical little apparatus, the possibilities 
in matter of ornamentation to those gifted with 
decorative instinct are endless. 

















































WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


As announced in February 1897, a 
gold, a silver and one or more bronze 
medals will be presented annually to those com- 
petitors who, by the excellence of their collective 
work in the respective classes, shall be deemed 
worthy of the honours. The names of those to 
whom medals have been awarded will shortly be 
published. 
DESIGN FOR A PORTIERE. 
(A XIII.) 

The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Aberbrothock (H. T. Wyse, Viewfield Road, 
Arbroath, N.B.) 

This design will be reproduced in colours in a 
later number. 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Crown Im- 
terial (W. R. Bullmore, 20 Albion Terrace, Gay- 
wood Road, King’s Lynn). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Doctor (Agnes C. Martin, 45 South Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham); Xafaja (Countess Eva 
Sparre, Borga, Finland) ; Watchman (R. Morton 
Nance, 23 Westbourne Road, Penarth, S. Wales) : 
the above are illustrated ; also to Gilligate (Madge 
Groves) ; Jennifer (Kate Lanyon) ; Zeséie (Miss M. 
Hounsfield) ; Zu/ip (Miss F. V. Shoosmith) ; and 
Walmgate (Jeanie I. Swanson). 


DESIGN FOR A FANCY BOOK-COVER IN COLOURS. 
(B XII.) 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Arc (Thomas Corson, 8 Blenheim Walk, Leeds). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Zwo guineas) to Recklaw 
(C. A. Walker, 1 Aigburth Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool), 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Dorian (Oliver Senior, 172 Stockport Road, 
Levenshulme, Manchester) ; Zra/o (Mrs. Jessie D. 
Brown, 6341 Monroe Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A.) ; 

‘arl (Charles H. B. Pinchard, 2 Doughty Street, 
W.C.); Pan (Fredk. H. Ball, 189 Noel Street, 
Nottingham) ; J7.4.¥. (Minnie A. Field, Penrhos, 
Chislehurst): the foregoing have been purchased at 
one guinea each); also to—A/dige (Alice E. Newby) ; 
Art (Ernest Sanders) ; Aberbrothock (H. T. Wyse); 
Balbus (Wilmot Lunt) ; Honor (H. C. Appleton) ; 
Morpheus (T. C. Dugdale) ; Max (Reby Veronica 
Waddington) ; Mayée (Countess Vera Sollshub) ; 
North-West Wind (Elinor Postlethwaite); Pat 
(Sylvia Packard) ; Roach (F. W. Ogden) ; Roffey 
(Arthur E. Payne); Zhe Fusee (A. Constance 





Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 





Smedley); Zvegeagle (Samuel J. Hicks); Freda 
(Winifred Arthur); and Va/kyrie (A. Hamilton 


Scott). 
CHARACTERS FROM THE WoRKS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
No. 1. “Mr. MICAWBER ” 
(B XIII.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to Rex 
(J. M. Staniforth, Llanishen, near Cardiff). 

The Sreconp Prize (Hadf-a-guinea) to Duffer 
(Claud Cooper, Bourne Hall Road, Bushey, Herts). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Comus (Henry C. Wilkie) ; Morpheus (T. C. Dug- 
dale) ; Martha (Ethel M. Turner); and Roy (F. 
W. Doyle Forfane). 

Stupy or A CHILD. 
(C XIL.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Clymping (Louisa Ginnett, 16 Sinclair Road, West 
Kensington). 

The Seconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Crowguill 
(Katherine L. Beard, 9 Denning Road, Hamp- 
stead). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Grumiler (Rosa C. Petherick, Maple Lodge, Have- 
lock Road, Croydon) ; Brontops (Evelyn Pearce) ; 
Bimbo (Eleanor Barton); if (Henry P. Tru- 
man); Century (Jessica Turner); Dox (Nellie 
Harvey) ; Crock (Emily Westrup) ; Dawud (E. Grace 
Wilson); Z¢e/ka (Etel Heinreich Arad); Zeekey 
(Ernest A. Taylor); Lazy Zaed (Evelyn M. Scott) ; 
Langtown (George Mitchell); O//y (E. Gritein) ; 
Primula (E. Jones); fan (Fredk. H. Ball) ; 
S.P.Q.R. (A. H. Jenkins) ; Zaffy (Mary Hughes) ; 
and Vevers (Beatrice Greenwood). 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
Stupy or A Cat. 
(D VI.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded td 
F.R.S. (Mary C. Fair, Freemantle Rectory, 
Southampton). 

The SEconD Prize (Ha/f-a-guinea) to Bromide 
(Hugh Milton, 22 Promenade Villas, Cheltenham). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Colly (Miss Van Andringa) ; Z¢o/ (Ethel Oliver) ; 
Fluff (Miss Curtis); Junius (Philip Parsons) ; 
Murus (Mrs. Wall); P. Jay (Philip Joshua); Zeé- 
nal (G. M. Griffiths); Un Coupadble (Jacques de 
Bronwer) ; Whittington (Miss L. A. Russell) ; West 
Carbery (Mrs. Coghill); and Warwick (J. H. 
Liebreich). 

In consequence of great pressure of matter we 
regret that we are unable to find space to illustrate 
this competition. 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE AND ART. 


“Ts it a good Academy?” said a 
Colonial Visitor, who had dropped in. 
There was a dead silence. 

“Within no man’s memory was an Academy 
called good during its three months’ existence,” 
said the Journalist solemnly. ‘It must be half- 
forgotten before it earns that epitaph.” 

“ Half-a-dozen sensational pictures are enough 
to get a show talked about,” said the Decadent. 

“ But is the good man or the good show ‘ talked 
about?’” said the A‘sthetic Designer. “ One 
rather fancies that it is the reverse ; what is most 
impressive is often kept silent.” 

“T mean, is there sign of progress?” said the 
Colonial Visitor. ‘ Are we going ahead or not ?” 

“What do you mean by going ahead ?” said the 
Aésthetic Designer. “Do you really feel that art 
is always evolving to higher forms, or is a matter 
that can be recorded in parallel columns like the 
navy of 1898 compared with the navy of 1868? 
Art is not so easily summed up.” 

“ What is art?” said the Colonial Visitor. 

“The title of a book by Mr. James Stanley 
Little, and of another, years later, by Count Leo 
Tolstoi,” he replied. “ Yet, with all respect to each 
author, I feel that the answer is still not only to 
seek, but must needs remain so. Remember also 
that ‘Art,’ as the term is used nowadays, has ac- 
quired quite a new meaning. Art was once merely 
artifice or craft, now we express it to imply inspira- 
tion, supreme technique, to expound a gospel, or 
to betray a purpose, and what not. Yet, speaking 
for myself alone, it seems to me that art is nothing 
but the best efforts of specially gifted men : a thing 
not to be acquired, not to be imitated. Some 
people—an infinitesimally small number always— 
have the knack of expressing their sense of the 
beauty of nature or of imagination so exactly and 
clearly that a world understands their message.” 

“What is art?” said the Decadent. 
cuse for talking sentiment and for rhapsody on the 
misunderstood. The man who discovers it gene 
rally does so to prove his own critical acumen, or 
to exalt some hero who has convinced him.” 

“ But,” said the Colonial Visitor, “there must 
be something that separates art from all else ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Man with a Clay Pipe, “ and 
when you have defined accurately genius, inspira- 
tion, poetry, and a few other abstract nouns, you 
may define art ; until then it depends merely on the 
concensus of opinion among critics. One will tell 
you that Raphael is of art compact, another that 
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his pictures are not essentially different from 
chromolithographs after them. Raphael —or 
Raphael Tuck—that is the question; it depends 
on the point of view.” 

“That may be an easy way to evade the diffi- 
culty,” said the Colonial Visitor; ‘but surely 
painters must agree what is art and what is mere 
accomplishment ? ” 

There was silence until the A®sthetic Designer 
said: ‘I do not believe in the extreme views 
of either side. I see no reason why a sermon 
in paint is essential, nor why virtuosity in excelsis, 
which we esteem only at its lawful value in music, 
should be more highly velued in painting. You 
cannot explain the scent of a rose in words, you 
cannot even describe it so that one who had never 
even smelt a rose would identify it by its odour. 
If a common experience in scent, in sound, or in 
taste cannot be expressed in words, how much 
more is it unlikely that ‘ Art’ can be explained so 
that those who feel it not can recognise it thereby?” 

“Why trouble about it?” said the Journalist. 
** Art may be a pleasant and lucrative profession, it 
may be a struggle against adverse criticism. Even 
beauty, like morals, is a question of latitude, and 
most efforts to philosophise are not merely fatuous 
but dull. I, for one, wish that the very word were 
abolished. Let us praise pictures well-imagined and 
well executed. Let us praise fine music and fine 
buildings ; but let us cease to ask if they indeed 
belong to art. Art to me is a sort of Mrs. Grundy 
catchword, no more important than many other 
purely local shibboleths of the hour. Indeed, 
‘art’ is usually but a synonym for ‘fashion.’ As 
Mrs. Grundy respects the mode, so Mr. Grundy 
turns to a fetish labelled ‘ Art,’ and both change 
their idols as rapidly as the seasons change.” 

“T knew you would not tell me when I asked,” 
said the Visitor. ‘I don’t believe there is such a 
thing as art.” 

“T quite agree with you,” replied the Asthetic 
Designer. “If neither experts nor laymen can 
agree on its attributes, if it changes with the fluc- 
tuation of taste, and is never recognised by more 
than a small minority of the millions of the world, 
let it go. Then ingenuity, honest unstinted effort, 
fine virtuosity, and the happy knack of expressing 
precisely what the worker meant to express—all 
these things may be valued at their worth. Pos- 
sibly, when we have faced the Sphinx, and found 
she cannot answer her own riddle ‘ What is Art?’ 
we may find that unawares the answer is as clear 
as day.” 

THe Lay Ficurg. 








